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President to Hold 
Senate for Treaty 
Vote if Necessary 
Mr. Hoover Says He Will Call 

Special Session if Action 


Is Not Secured Before Ad- 
journment 











Hearings Continued 
By Two Committees | 


' 





Several Naval Witnesses Testify 
Great Britain Would Have 
Superiority in Capital Ships 
And Cruisers 


% 





President Hoover announced May 23 
that if the Senate fails to complete 
action on the London naval treaty at the 
present session of Congress, he would 
call a special session of the Senate imme- 
diately thereafter for that purpose. 

The President also stated that Senate 
leaders had been consulted and have 
agreed to such a program. — 

The President’s statement in full text 
follows: 

“It is my understanding that the ad- 
vocates of the naval treaty in the Sen- 
ate are earnestly striving for action in 
the present session. If it should prove 
impossible to complete it at the regular 
session, I shall call a special session of 
the Senate immediately following the 
regular session to deal with the question. 

“The leaders in the Senate have been 
consulted and are in agreement with 
this program.” 

Unnecessary, Says Mr. Watson 

Advised of President Hoover’s plan to 
call a special session of the Senate for 
ratification of the London treaty if it is 
not ratified this session, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader, said 
that he did not think an extra session | 
would be necessary. 

“I am going to call a conference of | 
Republican Senators Monday morning to 
take up the program,” he said. 

Senator Borah expressed the opinion 
that the treaty~ will be acted on this 
session and expects it to be reported to 

‘the Senate before the tariff is disposed of. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader, and a delegate to the 
=" Conference, said that the announcement 

had been expected, though he believes 

the treaty can be ratified this session, 
Hearings Continued 
Hearings were. continued May 23 by 
., .two Senate groups, the Committee on 
é )}Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
~ Naval Affairs.. The former Committee 

is expected to conclude its inquiry in a 

few days, it was announced, put no 

statement was made concerning the con- 
clusion of the hearings before the Naval 

Affairs Committee, 

Great Britain, under the terms of the 

London naval treaty, will have superior- 
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British May Extend 
Export Credits Plan 


[Continued on Page Column . 1.) 








Later Limit for Guarantees Re- 
quested in Commons 





Extension of the British government’s 
export credits scheme is now under con- 
sideration in the House of Commons, ac- 
cording to information to the Department 
of Commerce from,Trade Commissioner 
Roger R. Townsend at London. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

Under the existing act it was pro- 
vided that no guarantees should be given 
after Sept. 8, 1931, and that guarantees 
should not remain in force later than 
Sept. 8, 1936. Under the proposed amend- 
ment to this act the respective home 
_— would be extended to Mar. 31, 
1935, and Mar. 31, 1940, although the 
present maximum liability of £26,000,- 
000 would not be increaesd. (£—$4.86). 

This proposed extension of the time 
limit follows the recommendations of a 
committee appointed more than a year 
ago to investigate the administration of 
the export credits guarantee department. 
This committee made its report last De- 
ecember and one of its other recommen- 
dations—that commercial accounts should 
be issued annually—has already been put 
into operation. Another recommendation 
was that an executive committee of three 
should be appointed with powers analog- 
ous to those of a board, of directors, 
and that the present advisory commit- 
tee should continue to function with the 
addition of the new executive committee 
as ex-officio members. A statement on 
this recommendation is shortly to be 
made in Parliament by the secretary of 
the department of overseas trade. 

Government assistance in connection 
with export credits has been available 
in different forms since 1919. The prgs- 
ent scheme was inaugurated in 1926 for 
a three-...-. ---1vu, which was later ex- 
tended for another two years. The pro- 

i now under consideration would ex- 

end the period for another three and a 
half years, by the end of which time, 
it is hoped, the government may find 
it practicable to withdraw from the busi- 
er and allow it to be carried on by 
private enterprise. 

The face value of contracts entered into 
under the present guarantee scheme to 
Mar. 31, 1930, aggregates £12,764,000, 
according to information published in the 
government board of trade journal, which 
also points out that this form of gov- 
ernment assistance to export trade has 
become increasingly popular. 

The government maximum of liability 
without recourse to the exporter may 
not in any case exceed 75 per cent of 
the face value of a bill of exchange. | 

tually, in the £12,764,000 of contracts | 
s® far entered into. since the current! 
scheme went into effect the government 

Was undertaken to insure not in, excess 
Y £8,062,000, or about 65 per cent of 
the total value of the bills, 
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Ruling Sought on Hotel’s R 


Git 





ight 


To Unlicensed Radio Music 





Supreme Bench Asked to Settle Copyright Question 
Raised by Composers in Regard to Programs 


Distributed 


to Rooms 





T HE Supreme Court of the United 

the right of hotels which own ce 
and furnish to their guests, in pub 
musical compositions broadcast from 
of infringement of the Copyright. 


States has been asked to pass upon 
ntral radio receiving sets to receive 
lic and private rooms, copyrighted 
a radio station without being guilty 


This problem is raised by questions certified to the court by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit jn the cases of Buck et al. v. 


Jewel-LaSalle Realty Company et al. 
the office of the clerk, May 23. 
The specific question certified is: 


in making available to his guests, through the instrumentality of a radio 


receiving set and loud speaker install 


» Nos. 921, 922 and 928, and filed in 
“Do the acts of a hotel proprietor 


, 


ed in his hotel and under his control 


and for the entertainment of his guests, the hearing of a copyrighted 


musical composition which has been 


broadcast from a radio transmitting 


station, constitute a performance of such musical composition within the 


meaning of U.S. C., tit. 17, sec, 1(e) ?” 
ae ~ + 





Philadelphia District 
Reports Decline in 


Wholesale Trade 


Dollar Volume of Business 
In April Was 2 Per Cent 


Less Than March, Federal 
Reserve Bank Says 





Philadelphia, Pa. May 23.—The dollar 
volume of business at wholesale in the 
Philadelphia Federal reserve district was 
about 2 per cent smaller in April than 
March, the sale of electrical supplies and 
groceries alone showing increases, ac- | 
cording to figures compiled by the de- 
partment of statistics and research of the 
Philadelphia Federal reserve bank on the 
basis of reports received from 104 whole- | 
sale and jobbing concerns. j 

The statement, issued by the reserve | 
bank, follows in full text: 

In comparison with April, 1929, the 
dollar volume of sales was nearly 7 per 
cent smaller, all reporting lines showed 
declines except boots and shoes, which 
had a noticeable increase. The decline in 
the amount of sales from a year ago 
may be attributed, at least in part, to 
lower prices. 

Inyeittoties Smaller . 

Inventoriés fiéld by reporting aoa 





were smaller at the end of April than on 
the same date last year. An exception 
to this, however, is found in hardware, 

Collections in shoes, paper, and hard- | 
ware were larger in April than March, 
while other lines showed declines. In 
comparison with a year ago, only drugs 
and electrical supplies had larger pay-| 
ments of accounts, other lines reporting 
smaller collections. ‘ 

The dollar volume of retail sales in the 
district was 9.4 per cent larger in April | 
this year than last, according to figures 
received from 134 retail stores, compris- 
ing department, apparel, shoe, and credit | 
stores, 

Easter Season Later 

This increase, as well as a gain over 
March, was due principally to the fact 
that the Easter season was about three 
weeks later this year than last. Com- 
parison of retail sales in the first four 
months of this year with the correspond- 
ing period last year, however, showed a 
decline of about 4 per cent. Only the 
sales of women’s apparel stores in Phila- | 
delphia exceeded the dollar volume in 
the first four months last year. Sales in 
various city areas were also smaller, with | 
the exception of the Johnstown area, 
which showed a gain of 1.4 per cent over 
those in the first four months last year. 

Stocks held by retail stores on Apr. 30 
were about 1 per cent smaller than at 
the.end of March and about 5 per cent 
smaller than at the end of April, 1929. 
With the exception of women’s apparel 
stores outside of Philadelphia, all report- 
ing groups. of stores had smaller inven- 
tories at the end of April than a year 
ago. ‘Smaller inventories than a year 
ago also were noted in the various areas 
of this district. 

The rate of turnover was higher in 
April this year than last, all reporting 
lines having a quicker movement of 
goods. The rate of turnover in the first 
four months this year was also slightly | 
higher than in the same period last year: | 





Purpose of Society 
The plaintiff, Gene Buck, represents the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers as its president, the cer- 
tificate states. This society, with a 
membership of some 700, is organized 


for the purpose of protecting the per- 
forming rights of musical works, copy- 
righted by its members, against in- 


fringement thereof because of public per- | 


formance for profit. 

The primary defendant. is the Jewel- 
LaSalle Realty Company which operates 
the LaSalle Hotel in Kansas City, Mo. 

It is stated in the certificate that the 
hotel was equipped with a master receiv- 
ing set with wires leading to practically 


all public and private rooms of the estab- | 
lishment affording radio entertainment | 


throughout. 

As to the history of the litigation, it 
is pointed out that B. C. DeSylva, Lew 
Brown and Ray Henderson, prior to Au- 
gust, 1927, wrote the words and lyrics to 


a new and original musical composition 


entitled “Just Imagine,” and assigned it 
to the DeSylva, Brown & Henderson Gor- 
poration, publishers, who secured a copy- 
right. Later the publication was assigned 
and transferred to the society for ex- 
clusive nondramatic use, along with other 
existing compositions and those to be 
later developed. 
Hotel Notified 

“Just Imagine’ was broadcast over 
Station KWKC, owned by William Dun- 
can, without the permission of the copy- 
right owners and the music was picked 


up by the master set of the realty com- 


pany located in»the LaSalle Hotel ard 
made available to its guests. 


The certificate notes that in 1928 the 
owners of the hotel w notified by 
registered letter to desist from continu- 
ing these programs of copyrighted music 
until a license fot that purpose had been 
obtained from the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
which they failed to do. 


Suit was instituted in the district 
court, it is pointed out, against Mr. Dun- 


can, the owner of Station KWKC, the | 


realty company and others. A decree 
pro confesso for failure to answer was 
entered as against Mr. Duncan and an 
injunction was issued and damages as- 
sessed. The suit against the realty com- 
pany was dismissed. 

The contentions of the hotel owners, 
it is set out, were (1) that the company 
was not a pérformer and (2) that the 
alleged performance was not for profit. 

The district court in holding that the 
hotel company had not infringed the 
copyright declared that the excisive 
right given by a copyright to perform a 
musical composition does not carry with 


it a proprietary interest in the}waves | 
that go out upon the air or upon the | 


ether when such composition i8 per- 
formed and broadcast by radio, since 
such waves are' the common property of 
all. (IV U.S. Daily 478.) 


The district court also declared that 
the reception of a musical composition on 
a radio receiver is not a performance at 
all and the fact that the hotel transmitted 
the composition received to its guests in 
the different rooms did not make such 
an act a performance as is required to 
constitute an infringement. 


Following the decision of the district 
cpurt an appeal was taken by the society 
through its president, Mr. Buck, to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit which has submitted the deter- 
mination of the question to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 











Aviation Growth Said to Await 


Greater Efficienc 


Canadian Distillers | 
Adopt New Lines 
vVyv 


Export Restriction Leads || 
To New Products : 


v 


ANADIAN distilleries. contem- 
plate large-scale chemical pro- 
duction as a result of the restric- 
tion on liquor exports to the United 
States, according to advices from |} 
Vice Consul H. J. L’Henreux at 
Windsor, made public May 23 by ° 
the chemical division of the Depart- |} 
ment of Commerce. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 
With the banning of liquor ex- 
ports to the United States, the firms 
Walker and Gooderham, and Worts 
contemplate entering the fields of 
industrial alcohol, carbon dioxide 
ice, and other products, The for- 
mer company located at Walker- 
ville will not develop these lines 
properly for another year but the 
latter, which is a subsidiary at To- 
ronto plans to enter immediately 
large-scale production of these 
products, 


} 








y in Design 





Advisory ‘Committee Finds 
Standard Types Now Used 
Require Changes 


cael of standardized con- 


struction represent the real obstacle to 
the development of aviation, according 
to a statement just made public by 


|the National Advisory Committee for 


Aeronautics. The history of airplane 


construction today is at a decisive turn- 


ing point, and the airplane has now be- 
come a means of transportation which 
can not be disregarded, according to the 
statement. 

It was also stated that experiments 
have been made with “tailless” airplanes 
at the Institute of Research of the Rhon- 
Rossiten Society. Some of these forms 
of construction already have been prac- 
tically tested, and it is principally prob- 
lems of ccomsnetien which have brought’ 
failure to designs that promised much, 
according to the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The history of airplane construction is 
today at a decisive turning point. After 
the diversity of types of construction 
during the first 10 years of aviation, the 
rapid development of this industry has 
led to a general standardization. These 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.) 
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Rising in Europe 





Commerce S pecialist Says | 


American Sound Plays 
Open New Markets 





The outstanding development of the 
European motion picture situation im 
1929 was the advent of the sound film, 

| which opened new markets for Ameri- 
| can made talking pictures, according to 
an oral statement by Director William 
| L. Cooper of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Doméstic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, May 23. 

In practically every European country 
sound films were exhibited during the 
year, and in most of them gave evidence 
of duplicating the degree of popularity 


attained in the United States, Director | 


Cooper pointed out. 


Naturally, according to Mr. Cooper, | 
this new condition resulted in a rather 


unsettled state of affairs. Imports of 
Ameriean film into Europe amounted to 


110,031,551 feet in 1929, as compared | 


with 69,998,393 feet in 1928. European 
production of films was considerably less 
than in 1928. 

It was explained that exhibitors found 
difficulty in obtaining enough silent films 
to satisfy demands, but were hesitent 
about installing expensive sound-syn- 

| chronization equipment in their theatres 


revenue would offset the expense. At the 
j end of 1929, however, there were 1,670 
| European houses wired for sound” films, 


| reve they could be sure the additional 





| (Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


Grand Trunk Plans 
_ Radio-telephony to 
Entire Bell System 


Federal Commission Told of 











With 


Communication 
Trains in Canada 





| Introduction of passenger-train radio- | 


| telephony in the United States, whereby 


aati route would be enabled to 
main Way , 
telephones of the entire Bell system, 1- 
cluding its international links, is pfo- 
posed by the Grand Trunk Railroad, a 
subsidiary of the Canadian National Rail- 
way, in plans presented to the Federal 
Radio. Commission. ; 

Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, chief engineer of the 
Commission, stated orally May 23 that 
the plans had been discussed informally 
with him and members of the Commis- 
sion by J. C. Burkholder, radio “engineer 
of the Canadian National. The Grand 
Trunk operates from Montreal to Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Burkholder, said Dr. Jolliffe, re- 
lated that train telephony now is main- 
tained by the Canadian National in Can- 
ada and is successful. Communication 
is through the Canadian Bell System. 
The project is to extentl this service to 


} 
te 


line, and provide similar train radio- 
telephone service for passengers en route 
from Montreal to Chicago. 


Other Nations Have Service 


Dr. Jolliffe explained that none of the 
American railroads are equipped for this 
| type of telephone eeu In Germany, 
France and other European countries, 
however, it is being used successfully, 
according to reports to the Department 
of Commerce. I 
The technical aspects of the service 
now maintained in Canada were de- 
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France Plans to Cut 
Taxation on Tourists 





| 
Proposal Made to Reduce Tips, | 
Cafe and Theater Levies 








Elimination of restaurant cover 
charges, tipping of ushers in theaters 
and taxes on restaurant and hotel bills 
are among the latest objects of the 
French superior council of touring in 
the attempt to make the lot of the tourist 
easier this Summer, according to infor- 
mation sent the Department of Com- 
merce by Trade Commissioner Louis Hall 
at Paris, The Department's statement | 
follows in full text: 

These moves are announced as part of | 
the government’s plans for tourist pro- 
motion during 1930, 

An autonomous fund will also be esteb- 

lished to cover the expenses ofan elab- 
orate propaganda involving an adver- 
tising campaign designed to reach the 
prospective tourist in foreign countries 
by all possible means—poster, circulars, 
conferences, moving pictuxes and radio. 
The funds for this propaganda will be 
derived from (1) contributions from the 
syndicated touring interests in France, 
the French watering-places, touring cen- 
ters, touring agencies, etc. and (2) from 
the government, in the form of a con- 
tribution equal to twice that of the 
various commercial! interests referred to 
above. 
_ The expenditure of the fund thus 
jointly contributed by the state and pri 
vate or local touring interests will be 
in the hands of the Office National du 
Tourisme whose offices, incidentally, have 
recently been transferred from an ob- 
scur eaddress on the Rue de Surene to 
a prominent excellent location om the 
Champs-Elysees. ar 

In developing plans for the advertising 
campaign in foreign countries, muc 
prominence wil! be given to the slogan 
of “Fifteen days in France for $100 
(or the equivalent sum in other foreign 
countries), according to the French _1in- 
formation. In this way a special effort 
will be made to attract the medium class 
of tourists. 





the American subsidiary of the Canadian | 
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Compromise on 


Flexible Clause 


Senator Watson Sets May 27 
For Start of Final Debate 
On Hawley-Smoot Bill in| 
Senate 








Principles Are Fixed | 
For Investigations 





Tariff Commission Would Act 
Upon Request of President | 


Or Either or Both Houses of 
Congress 





With principles fot a compromise on 
the flexible tariff provisions agreed upon | 


by the conferees on the Havwley-Smoot | 
bill (H. R. 2667), May 27 has been fixed | 
lby the Senate majority leader, Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, for the Sen- 
ate to begin its final debate on whether 
a new tariff law shall be enactéd. 

Mr. Watson sgid orally, following a 
conference meeting May 23, that the 
conference report will be - made to the 
Senate May 26 and:takén up, the follow- 
ing day. He estimates that 10 days will 
be required to complete its considera- 
tion. The Senate will act before the 
House on the final conference report. 

A possibility exists that the entire biil 
may again be sent back to conference, 
according to Senator Watson. This 
arises from the fact that feur points 
of order will be made against the report 
on the grounds that the nferees ex- 
|ceeded their authority in gding beyond 
| the House and Senate rates. 


_ Cheese Vulnerable Point 
The points of order which will be made 
| relate to conference agrements on rayon, 
cheese, cherries, and watches and clocks. 
| Of these, the conference agreement on 
| cheese is considered the most vulnerable 
|point, If the points of order, or any 
one of them, are sustained, the only 
thing left to do is send the bill back to 
conference, Mr. Watson said. 

All four of these points lie in the sec- 
tion of the comtnnss report which in- 
volves more than 1,200 amendments, a 

Diondavbale 





approved by the H 
and is on the table in the Senate. If a 
point of order is sustained on this part 
of the report it will all go back to con- 
ference and will open the entire report 
again in the House. ; 
The conferees, it was stated, estat 


| 


if the report is opened in the House, that 
body will again vote for free lumber, re- 
jecting the $1 per 1,000 rate fixed in con- 
ference, and it is pointed out that a bill 
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Business Gaining 


Vv 
ENERAL business and financial 





conditions in April showed 
“slightly increased industrial activity,” 
and production in basic industries 
gained sufficiently during the month 
to offset a large part of the loss in 
March, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s monthly summary made 
public May 23, which follows in full 
text: 

Industrial activity increased slightly 
in April from the rate prevailing in 
March. Factory employment declined 
by the usual seasonal amount, while 
factory pay rolls showed a smaller re- 
duction than usual. Wholesale prices 
continued to decline in April and the 
first half of May. There was a fur- 
ther easing of open-market money 
rates. 

Production.—Production in basic 
industries in April was slightly larger 
than in March and the Board’s index, 
which makes allowance for the usual] 

»seasonal changes, shows an increase 
of about 2 per cent, offsetting a large 
part of the decrease in March. 

Output of automobiles showed the 
usual seasonal expansion, - Steel out- 
put declined seasonally in April and 
the early part of May. The output 
of silk textiles was considerably re- 
duced, and woolen mills curtailed op- 
erations, though less than seasonally. 
Cotton mills were more active in 
April and there was some increase in 
stocks. In the first half of May, how- 
ever, a program of curtailment was 
instituted in the industry. 

In comparison with the first four, 
months of 1929, a year. of exception-? 
ally active business, production was 
smaller in almost all major branches 
of industry, with the exception of 
tobacco. In comparison with 1928, 
however, output was larger in the au- 
tomobile, petroleum, and silk indus- 
tries, slightly smaller in steel and 
coal, and considerably smaller in cot- 
gon and wool textiles, flour, meat pack- 
ing, automobile tires, amd lumber. 


BUILDING contracts awarded dur- 
ing April, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, were 6 per cent 
larger than in March, reflecting fur- 
ther expansion in awards for public 
works and utilities, and some increase 
in residential construction, largely 
seasonal in character. In the first 
two weeks in May there was a further 
increase in building activity. In com- 
parison with 1929, awards in the first 
four months of the year were 17 per 
cent smaller, reflecting chiefly the con- 
tinued small volume of residential 
building, which more than offset in- 
creases in public works and in utility 
construction. 








in Activity. 
Says. Federal Reserve Board | 





fair 





+ Entered as Second’ Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Atterbury Tells 


f Stock Purchases 





President of P. R. R. Says It 
Bought Wabash Shares in 
Sel f-protection 





President W. W. Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad testified before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 23 that his company had purchased 
Wabash and Lehigh Valley railroad 
stock from the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany to protect and maintain the Penn- 
sylvania’s position in the eastern trans- 
portation field. 

He declared that the 
Railroad could not lose 
chases, since it would realize one of three 
results therefrom. 

The Pennsylvania, said Gen. Atter- 
bury, would either secure a large inter- 
est in a “fifth system” friendly to the 
Pennsylvania’s interests, or a large in- 
terest in the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany, “which has always been one of 
the Pennsylvania’s valued connections,” 
or a large interest in stock of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, “one of the Penn- 
sylvania’s objectives for many, many 
years.” 


Pennsylvania 


Gen. Atterbury’s testimony was pre- 
sented during hearings before the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission on May 
e 
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Gifts to Church Council 
Shown at Lobby Inquiry 








Contributions totalling $138,117 to the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America by John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. during the years of 1926, 1927, 
1928 and 1929, are shown in a list of 
contributors in the hands of the Senate 
judiciary subcommittee, investigating 
lobbying, made public May 23 by Chair- 

The committee made public a partial 
list of contributors for those- years, as 
follows: 
man Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr., $138,117; Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., $900; Mrs. 
Francis F. Prentiss, $1,000; Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, $1,500; Mr. and Mrs. Dwight 
Ww. orrow, $6,000; Arthur Curtiss 
James, $15,000; Jesse H. Jones, $11,250; 
Mrs.:Leonard K. Elmhirst, $25,000; Dr. 
Sceorge, Sherwood Eddy, $4,000; Edward 
“A. Futhe, $10,000; William=F Cochrane, 
we Julims. Rosenwald, $3,000; Felix 

arburg, $3,000; Mortimer L. Schiff, 
$2,000; Paul M. Warburg, $2,125; C. 
Sidney Shepard, $5,400; John Golden, 
$1,250; Samuel Mather, $1,500; Albert 
A. Hyde; $5,200; F. Ambrose Clark, 


$1,500; W. H. Hoover, $12,100; Alanson 
B. Houghton, $500; Otto Kahn, $1,750; 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, $2,000; Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Irving Fisher, $500; 
Winthrop Ames, $500; Altman Founda- 
tion, N. Friedsam, president, $10,000. 






v 


Employment and Pay Rolls.—Fac- 
tory employment, which had been de- 
creasing since last September, de- 
elined by about 1 per cent in April, 
which represents the usual develop- 
ment for that month, while the reduc- 
tion in factory pay rolls from March 
to April was smaller than usual. 

Distribution.—Department store 
sales. increased during the month by 
an amount estimated to be slightly 
larger than is accounted for by the 
late Easter holiday. 


THE value of foreign trade de- 

creased further in April, and for 
the first four months of the year ex- 
ports were about 20 per cent smaller 
than a year ago, when trade was ex- 
ceptionally active. In part this decline 
reflected the lower level of wholesale 
prices, 

Wholesale Prices—An increase in 
wholesale prices in the first week in 
April was followed by a substantial 
decline which continued into May and 
brought the level of prices to the low- 
est point in a number of years. Prices 
of important raw materials, such as 
wheat, cotten, and silk declined dur- 
ing most of the period, but steadied 
somewhat around the middle of May, 
while prices of silver, hides, and coffee 
were comparatively stable. There 
were fairly continuous price declines 
in steel, sugar, raw wool, and the tex- 
tiles. Copper prices were reduced 
further early in May, but recovered 
eee following large purchases 

r domestic and foreign consumption. 

Bank Credit.—Loans and _invest- 
ments of member banks increased by 
about $160,000,000 in the latter half 
of April, but @eclined by almost that 
amount in the first two weeks in May, 
both movements reflecting chiefly 
fluctuations in loans on securities. 
Investments increased further, while 
“all other” loans continued to decline, 
and on‘May 14 at $8,560,000,000 were 
the smallest since 1927, 

The volume of reserve bank credit 
declined further by. $125,000,000 be- 
tween the weeks ending April 19 and 
May 17, largely as 4 result of the ad- 
dition of about $65,000,000 to the stock 
of monetary gold and of a further 
substantial reduction in the volume of 
money in circulation, which reflected 
chiefly smaller volume of pay rolls 
and declines jin retail prices. The 
system’s holdings of bills declined, 
while United States securities and 
discounts for member banks showed 
little change. 

Money rates on all classes of paper 
declined further in May. The dis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was reduced from 
3% to 3 per cent on May 2, and that 
at the Federa] Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton from 4 to 3% per cent on May 8. 
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Chairman Caraway Asks Bishop _— 


every opinion in the quiet 


field to secure the victory.” 
—Andrew Johnson, 
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Mr. McBride Says Treasury 
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Cannon to Appear May 28 


Views Introduced | 
















Before Lobby Hearing to_ 


Expedite Closing of Inquiry 





The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew ~ 


W. Mellon, in relation to prohibition, 
“has gone just as far as his superiors 
wanted him to go,” F. Scott McBride, 
general superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, stated in a 
letter read May 23 into the record of 
the Senate Judiciary subcommittee in- 
vestigating lobbying. 

The letter, dated Jan. 11, 1930, had 
been addressed by Mr. McBride to J. G. 


~ 


Brown, of Port Huron, Mich., in response 


to a letter from Mr. Brown criticizing 
President Hoover and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
Supports Statements 
“I still stand for all that’s in that 
letter,” stated the league superintendent 
upon being questioned. He said that he 


had reference in his letter particularly — 
to the previous Administration. ey. 
stated further of Mr. 


The letter 


‘he 


Mellon: “I do not believe he is now 


standing in the way of effective prohibi- 
tion enforcement. I think a thorough 
investigation .of the situation will con- 
vince you or any one else as to that 
matter.” ‘ re 

Following the questioning of Mr. Me- 
Bride, the committee questioned briefly. 
E. B. Dunford, attorney for the Anti- 
Saloon League, as to filing of expense 
statements in connection with political 
campaigns. 
Chajrman Caraway (Dem.), 
haneal announced orally that he has 
wired Bisho 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, ask 
ing hint to“appear before “the com 

ay 


28. The corhmnittee hhke completed © 


its questioning of the Anti-Saloon 
League representatives. , : 
The telegram’ to Bishop Cannon said: 
“If possible would like to wind up in- 
vestigation before Congress adjourns. 
Therefore would like to have you appear 
if possible Wednesday next.’ 
Senator Blaine questioned Mr. Me- 


James Cannon Jr., of the 


of Ar-— 


Bride at the opening of the hearing con- . 


cerning reports of the legal department 


of the Anti-Saloon League for the quar- a 
ter ended Jtly 14, 1921, as made by © 


Wayne B. Wheeler, former’ legislative su- 
perintendent. of the league. Upon ques- 
tioning as to whether the league still 
followed the policy set forth by ' Mr. 
Wheeler in relation to appointment of 
prohibition officials, Mr. McBride pointed 
out that he had .already submitted the 


committee a statement of the league’s 


policy “never to permit the league to be’ 


maneuvered into assuming respensibility 
for candidates.” 


“Who has been appointed who had not” 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Fuller Report Sought 
On Packers’ Decree 





Senator Black Asks Data on Exe 
tent to Which It Is Enforced 





The extent to which the packers’ con- 
sent decree has been enforced, the efforts 
of meat packers ‘to bring about modifi-. 
cations of the decree, the attitude of the 
Department of Justice toward effort at 
modification, and whether or not the De- 
partment will enforce the decree while 
modification petitions are pending, is re-. 


quested to be reported to the Senate by ~ j 


the Attorney General under the terms of 
a resolution introduced in the Senate 
May 23 by Senator Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama. 

Senator Black, on introducing the res- 
olution, asked unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. Senator Me- 
Wary (Rep.), of Oregon, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, had read at the desk a letter from 
Attorney General Mitchell received’ by 
him some time ago in answer to a simi- 
lar resolution, and inquired of Senator 
Black if the letter did not answer the 
questions asked in the resolution. 

Senator Black declared that he was 

| familiar with the letter, but that it 
not give all the information desired by 
him, “I have been recently informed,’ 





| no effort towards enforcement of the 

| decree so long as a motion for its 

| fication is pending.” 

He declared that the purpose of 

resolution as to find out whether the 

lone was being enforced, and whether 

| not the Department would oppose i 

| fication. If he found no effort to 

force the decree, he said, it is his purp 

| to introduce a resolution inst 

| Department to actively oppose 


tion. 
(Rep.),, of Idaho, 





Senator Thomas 
quired if the resolution was in the 
ture of protection of the interests o 
chain stores. ’ 

Senator Blaek declared that it was 
in the interests of chain stores, but 
a “fight to prevent the packers 
doing what they have said 

| bring about the control of the f 


ply of the Nation.” 
Senator Thomas objected to its ii 

| diate consideration, and 

| served notice that he would move 

its consideration May 24, 

(The resotution will be 

text in the issue of May 


he said, “that the Department will make 
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1Continued from Page 1+] 4 
not only in capital ships but in 
nisers as weil, several naval wit- 
ses testified. Dissatisfaction with the 
regulating submarines of 


. 


expressed. 
Four naval officers—three of them on 
list and) the fourth a retired 
mmander in Chief of the Fleet—agreed 
t the 8-inch gun cruiser is better 
Suited for the all-around needs of this 
country than a cruiser armed with 6-inch 
uns, while a fifth witness stated that 
Recance of the reduction in the number 
of cruisers allotted “we cannot obtain 
, with Great Britain during the 
of the treaty.” : 
issn imes by the Foreign Relations | 
up probably will be concluded about | 
fhe middle of next week, Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman, said after 
executive session. Senator Johnson 
), of California, leading opposition 
the pact, wishes to call six additional 
witnesses the chairman stated., The ex- 
ecutive session resulted from an inquiry 
by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, in! 
regard to the probable closing date of 
the inquiry. 

Conflicting opinions were expressed by 
witnesses appearing before the two Com- 
mittees ‘about the result of the submarine 

ment with Japan. The 5-3 ratio 
with Javan “gives us a fair chance,” Rear | 
Admiral Henry H. Hough, a member of 
the Navy General Board, told the Naval | 
Affairs Committee, but deviation from| 
the 5-5-3 ratio by the conferénce in the 
distribution of submarine tonnage gives} 
Japan a “distinct advantage” over the | 
United States in the Pacific, according | 
to a statement made to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee by four officers. 

The group included Rear Admiral Wil- | 
liam D. Leahy, Chief of the Bureau of | 
Ordnance, Rear Admiral R. E. Coontz, re- 
tired; Capt. Adolphus Andrews, tech- 
nical advisor’ at the Geneva tripartite | 
conference of 1927; Comdr. Harold C.| 
Train, technical adviser of the prepara- 
tory commission at the London confer-| 
ence. | 

Expressing the opinion that Great) 





Britain will have superiority in cruisers | 


as well as in capital ships, Rear Admiral | 
Leahy told the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the modern battleships “Rod- | 
ney” and “Nelson” give Great Britain | 
“a very marked superiority.” } 

The reduction in the number of 
cruisers “militates against our national 
security,” according to Rear Admiral | 
Hough, who stated “it’s going to be a| 
very difficult thing to protect our mer- 
chant lanes because we haven’t the 
ships.” : 

The 6-inch gun cruiser is useful in a! 
“limited way,” Admiral Leahy said, ex- 
plaining that he means. that its value lay | 
in fleet action for driving off destroyer | 
and light ship attacks. The 8-inch ship} 
is superior for all other work, he stated. | 
Great Britain’s advantagé lies in the fact | 
that she can equip 200 merchant ships | 
with 6-inch guns, Rear Admiral Coontz | 
said during questioning, and Capt. An-| 


_ drews advised that ships with 8-inch guns | 
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are superior for fleet action. | 


A fleet “considered in general as sub- 
stantial parity with Great Britain” would | 
be obtained if there were 23 8-in¢ch cruis- | 
ers—10 of the “Omaha” claés—and 5 ad- | 
ditional 6-inch ships, Admiral Hough de- 
clared. Rear Admiral George C. Day, |} 
another member of the Navy General | 
Board, concurred in this opinion. 

Admiral Day stated that the subma- 
rine agreement “putting us on parity 
with Japan, puts us at a serious disad-| 
vantage.” Submarines are needed to de-| 
fend foreign possessions and to act as 
scouts, he said, but as far as submarines | 
are concerned, “we will not have an ade- 
quate defense.” 


The 5-3 ratio “gives us a fair chance,” | 


in the opinion of Admiral Hough, who | 


said: “When Japan put in her claim 
for a 10-7 ratio, we had a very good 
opportunity to say, ‘All right, we give 
you 70 per cent, but we wipe out that 
clause on fortifying our bases in the 
Pacific.’ ” 


Rights Abandoned, 
Says Admiral Hough 


Rear Admiral Henry H. Hough, ~a 
member of the Navy General Board, was 
the first witness before the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. 

“I feel that definite principles which 
we have consistently maintained over a 
long period of years have been aban- 
doned in the agreement brought back by 


our delegates to London,” Admiral Hough | 


declared in reply to Chairman Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine. 

“I feel that we have abandoned our 
sovereign rights to build the type of 
ship best suited to us and have lent our- 


selves to a type not suited to our needs. | 


My feeling is that we have been dic- 
tated to on what we should build. 

“In so far as parity is concerned the 
treaty does not give it to us. I feel that 
the reduction in the number of cruisers 


allotted to us, from 21 to 18, militates | 


against our national security. As for 
rity, we have not parity with Great 


ritain and cannot obtain it during the | 


life of the treaty for the reason that we 
can complete only 15 of the 18 cruisers 
allotted us. 


“I would prefer personally to see 23 of | 


the 8-inch cruisers, 10 of the “Omaha” 
class and 5 
That would give us a fleet considered in 

eral as substantial parity with Great 

ritain.” . 

Admiral Hough testified that to his 
mind a battleship holiday is simply a 
postponement of expenses. 
tion from 21 to 18 in the number of 8- 
inch cruisers he characterized as “a vital 


point.” 
_ .“The greatest concession that the 
meral Board felt it could make, and 


t in order to save the treaty, was 21 


4% ¢ the 8-inch cruisers and 5 more of the 
ha’ class,” he declared. 


“The greatest argument for the 8-inch 
cruiser is that Great Britain desires we 
should not have them.” 


Ships Needed to Protect 
Merchant Lanes 


This statement the admiral explained 
by saying that Great Britain could only 
mount 6-inch guns on her merchant ships. 

Por cvery 8-inch gun we take away, 
merchant fleet goes that much 
vw.” declared Admiral Hough, ex- 

that for 


4 
£ A 


7 j fax . 
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resident Propo 
__ In Special Session for Tr 


|the admiral said, in opposing the con-| 


|and built a new vessel “so that we can 


|parity with Japan, Admiral 


additional 6-inch cruisers, | 


The reduc-| 


a rr . 





J 
Britain wants to make, the 6-inch gun Heari 


predominate. 

“It’s going to be a very difficult thing 
to protect our merchant lanes because 
we haven’t got the ships. To maintain 
our lanes in the south Atlantic we would 
need three times Great Britain’s cruis- 
ers. We haven’t any bases. In the Pa- 
cific we would need six’or’ seven times 
as many.” 

The witness said he was satisfied with 
having five more 6-inch cruisers for a 
total of 15, “but no more.” For dis- 
persed action, he declared, the 8-inch 
cruiser is vastly superior, with the ex- 
ception “of very close ranges.” “The 
8-inch is so far os gh in other services 
that I prefer it.” he said. 

“We have accepted inferiority for so) 
many years that I would prefer to con- 
tinue to accept it rather than to freeze 
up our tonnage in ships we don’t want,” | 


struction of more than five new 6-inch | 
cruisers. 

Admiral Hough said he thought it was 
unfortunate that the United States had 
not scrapped her last 12-inch battleship 


get 12-inch guns out of the line.” 

With Japan, a 5-3 ratio “gives us a! 
fair chance,” said the witness, who 
thought America had been _ seriously 
handicapped by not fortifying her bases 
in the Pacific. / 


“When Japan put in her claim for a| 


10-7 ratio we had a very good oppor- -ratio as to submarines a disadvantage 


tunity to say “allright, we give you| 
70 per cent but we wipe out that clause 
on fortifying our bases in the Pacific,” 
he testified, admitting that this may 
have broken up the conference but in- 
sisting that it should nevertheless have 
been pushed forward “even to that point.” | 

Rear Admiral George C. Day, also on} 
the General Board, next took the stand. | 

Discussing the agreement on sub- 
marines which gives the United States 
Day said | 
that it “puts us at a serious disadvan- | 
tage.” 

Submarines, he said, are needed to de-| 
fend our foreign possessions and to act 
as scouts. | 

Senator Hale asked whether the treaty | 
submarine tonnage was enough for de-| 
fense of the east and west coast. 

“As far as submarines are concerned 
we will not have an adequate defense,” | 
was the reply. “I think it advisable to! 
have Japan’s submarine tonnage as low) 
as possible but not to the point of equal-| 
ity with us.” | 





Does Not Favor | 


/ | 


Submarine Abolition 


“We you ever in favor of the total| 
abolition of submarines?” asked Mr. 
Hale. 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you think the submarine is a 
particularly humane weapon of war- 
fare?” 

“I don’t) think it is less humane than 
any other weapon.” | 

The treaty provisions on the proper 
use of submarines, Admiral. Day said, 
“are hopelessly indefinite.” 

In reply to questions of Senator Hale, 
Admiral Day admitted that it was “a/| 

Board | 


| radical departure” for the General 


not to have made studies prior to the 
conference for the use of the State De- 
partment. > | 

He testified that if the 5-3 ratio with 
Japan were fair before the conference | 
nothin-- had happened to warrant its| 
change in the London treaty. He con- | 
curred with Admiral Houch’s testimony | 
on the relative merits of the 6-inch and | 
£-inch cruisers. | 

Admiral Leahy took the stand before | 
the Naval Affairs Committee at its 
afternoon hearing, repeating largely the| 
testimony given that morning before the| 
Foreign Relations Committee. | 

At ranges where the 6-inch projectile | 
ean penetrate, with a large number of | 
guns and rapid firing the smaller cruiser | 
might be as good as an 8-inch gun vessel, | 
he said. While there are conceivable | 
situations where the 6-inch cruiser is| 
more effective than the 8-inch, Admiral! 
| Leahy said he would have no hesitancy | 
in choosing 8-inch cruisers, “even for | 
prospective fleet engagements.” 


Admiral Appears Before 
Foreign Affairs Committee | 


| Interrogated by Senator Johnson, Ad- | 
| miral Leahy said before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that in his opinion the | 
| 8-inch gun cruisers are better suited for 
|the American Navy. “The 6-inch gun| 
|ship is principally useful in a limited 
} way,” he asserted. “It is mainly useful 
in a fleet action for driving off destroy- 
ers and light ship attack. The 8-inch 
| cruiser is superior for every other work 
|I can conceive of.” 

In capital ships, Admiral Leahy said 
as Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance he 
| believed—he had the best information 
| available in the United States as to the 
characteristics and armament of the 
| “Rodney” and “Nelson.” 

“If my information in regard to the 
|armament of these ships is correct, it| 
gives the British Meet a very marked | 
superiority over our fleet,” he stated. 

Admiral Coontz explained that he at-! 
|tended the “so-called Washington con-| 
ference” as a technical expert advisor, 
and that the ratio of 5-5-3 as between 
the United States, Great Britain and| 
Japan was worked out at that time. | 
Replying to Senator Johnson as to the} 
understanding at that conference with! 
respect to the limitation of all classes of | 
combatant vessels, Admiral Coontz sai 
it was not confined to capital ships alond| 

“It was my belief,” he declared, “tha 
after the expiration of the conference the 
three major nations would build up to 
the 5-5-3 ratio enunciated at that con- 
ference.” This, he continued, “meant des- 
troyers, cruisers, submarines, and other 
ships.” 

Asked by Senator Johnson whether a 
ratio of 5-3 as between the United 
| States and Japan is essential ta Amer- 
ican defense, Admiral Coontz responded 
|that he considered any deviation~from 
| that ratio “as a steady disadvantage to 
| the United States,” particularly with the 
| agreed reduction in capital ships. 
| “I have always been in favor of an 
8-inch cruiser, when I could get it,” said 
| Admiral Coontz. “I have always deemed 
|it necessary for our needs, and particu- 
\larly so since the Washington confer- 
ence. 
| Asked by Senator Johnson whether 
| the waiving of the 5-5-3 stipulations re- 
| specting the building of additional sub- 
| marine tonnage by Japan was not con- 
ditioned upon the United States obtaining 
concessions in the Far East, Admiral 
| Coontz said he understood it was. He 
| declared, however, that these concessions 
had not been given this country. 

Discussing the respective merits of 


Neen 


| sets would be to have 8-inch ships.” 


| Britain and the 


| American delegation at the London con- 
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British Superiority in Both 
Capital Ships and Cruisers 
Is Claimed 





in emergencies, may be equipped with 
the smaller calibre guns. 

“Then the cruiser advantages are pre- 
ponderantly. with Great Britain, because 
under the Washington treaty she can 
equip about 200 merchant ships with 
6-inch guns?” asked the Indiana Senator. 

“Yes, Great Britain has a vast advan- 
tage with her merchant marine,” the 
Admiral replied. “One of ouf main as- 


Admiral Coontz declared he has not 
analyzed the terms of the treaty to ascer- 
tain whether actual parity between Great 
nited States is at- 
tained. 


Capt. Andrews Says 
8-inch Guns Are Superior 


With Captain Andrews on the witness 
stand, Senator Johnsan pursued the same 
trend of questioning. 

“Do you believe that a 5-3 naval ratio 
between the United States and Japan is 
@ necessary one, and is the increase in 


to the United States which might im- 
peril us in an emergency?” he asked. 

Captain Andrews replied in the affirm- 
ative, saying it would place us at a 
“disadvantage.” 

The 8-inch gun was favored by the} 
battleship commander as “better for our 
country.” He declared he was of the 
opinion that the London treaty “devi- 
ated from the original thesis” respecting 
8-inch cruisers worked out at the Geneva 
conference, which he attended as a tech- 
nical advisor. The London conference, 
he declared, “has to a certain extent 
withdrawn from that original plan of 
1927,” which he explained called for ad- 
aitional larger gunned cruisers for the 
United States. 


“T don’t think there is any question 
about 8-inch gun ships being superior,” 
Capt. Andrews decYared, replying to Sen- 
ator Swanson (Dem.), Virginia. He 
pointed. out that under the treaty the 
United States gets 18 of the 8-inch types 
with Great Britain 15, but that in 1936, 
when the treaty terminates, that Great 
Britain will have more capital ships than 
this country, because of replacement stip- 
ulations in he treaty. 

“In a fleet action, I would say the fleet 
having the larger number of 8-inch gun 
ships would be superior, considering 
cruisers alone,” the captain declared. 

The “Rodney” and “Nelson,” Capt. An- 
drews said, replying to Senator John- 
son, “being of more recent design would | 
lend superiority to the British fleet as | 
compared to our own.” 

Senator Johnson pointed out that the | 


ference had requested one additional bat- 
tleship, according to press reports, but 
thatnothing more had been heard about 
this. He asked whether this additional | 
craft was necessary. 

“I would consider it desirable from the | 
battle fleet standpoint to have as many | 
modern up-to-date battleships as possi- 
ble within the limits of the agreement,” 
the captain responded. 

Comdr. Train, the first witness of the 
day, was questioned in detail by Commit- 
tee members concerning the technical 
aspects of thé treaty, with particular | 
relation to comparative tonnage. | 

Asserting the United States did not 
get all that it desired from the confer- 
ence, Comdr. Train said he did not 
believe that America’s concession in de- | 
stroyer tonnage was “comparable to the | 
concession in cruisers.” Moreover, he | 
said, that Japan “obtained quite an ad- 
vantage over us by getting an increased 
ratio.” 


By Giving Japan Increase 


' 

Comdr. Train said he preferred to have} 
all American cruisers in the 8-inch cate-| 
gory. Saying he personally believed the 
8-inch cruiser “vastly superior” to the! 
6-inch, the officer declarec that “the times 
when we can use a 6-inch gun cruiser to! 
advantage is very small as compared to} 
the 8-inch ship.” _ 
One more capital ship for the United | 
States would “help pnalance off the ad-| 
vantages of the ‘Nelson’ and the ‘Rod- 
ney,’” Comdr. Train said responding to 
Senator Johnson.. “These British ships | 
are superior to anything we have,” he| 
added. 
Senator Robinson, (Dem.), of Ark., a 
delegate to the conference, inquired if it| 
was not a fact that the United States 
would have “quite as good a fleet as the 
British” with the projected moderniza- 
tion of ships. 

With the modernization of the five re- 
maining capital ships, and elevation of 
their guns, Comdr. Train replied that the 
United States would “come close to 
parity.” 7 

Questioned by Senator Johnson, Com- 
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Mr. Campbell Says Effort Is 
To Assist Industry as Well 
As to Protect Consuming 
Public 


By Walter G. Campbell © 
Director of Regulatory Work, Department 
of Agriculture, in Charge of Food, Drug, 
and Insecticide Administration 

The food and drugs act has been in 
force for some 22 or 23 years. Ordinar- 
ily it could be assumed that within that 
period of time the contracts that had been 


established and develeped between the 
industry and governmental officials would 
leave nothing to be announced with re- 
spect to the administrative attitude which 
prevails. . 

Let us consider briefly the character 
of the administrative procedure acquired 
and discretion expected of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its enforcement. 
There is not in this legislation any of 
the requirements that characterize a 
number of the laws enforced by the 
Department of Agriculture. The admin- 
intrative procedure is simplicity itself. 
The law has no preventive features. 
It imposes upon the responsible officer the 
obligation of taking action both in the 
form of criminal prosecutions and in 
the attachment, seizure of the goods. 

The statute is one that is, as the Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly said, de- 
signed for the protection of the public. 
If the Department were to content itself 
solely with detecting violations and im- 
posing penalties it would be to my mind 
a wholly non-constructive or reactionary 
administrative attitude. Nevertheless I 
recognize that much may be said in jus- 
tification of that viewpoint. 


Corrective Measures Favored 
However, it doesn’t appear to me as 
a worthy position to take; it doesn’t 
seem to me to offer the opportunity of 
protecting most effectively both the pub- 
lic and honest manufacturers under the 
law as would the course that I have tried 
to stress in the past seven or eight years. 


We regard statutes enforced by the 
Department of Agriculture such as the 
food and drugs act, as corrective rather 
than punitive measures. I have always 
wanted to feel that one of the impel- 
ling reasons why Congress placed in the | 
Department of Agriculture this law, to- 
gether with other laws of similar import 
for enforcement was the recognition by 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment that the Department of Agricul- 
ture was a big investigational, helpful, 





was to undertake the -dissemination of 
information; that it proposed to deal 
with problems constructively, and that 
it had no place in the scheme of govern- 
mental action that contemplated an un- 
dertaking of mere detection of offenses 
and administration of punishment. 


Interest in Trades Problems 


Rather than content ourselves merely 
with the multiplication of prosecutions, 
instead of assuming that all Thanufac- 
turers large and small-were thoroughly 
acquainted with the requirements of the 
law, as we understand that law, instead 
of being wholly unconcerned with the 
responsibility which the statute places 
upon every manufacturer of food and 
dongs, I preferred to believe, and I defi- 
nitely do believ~, that through an exten- 
sion to them of the legal and technical 
knowledge which we in the course of our 
work acquire a maximum amount of 
protection to-the public can be secured 
by an intelligent cooperation between 
the parties regulated and the officials 
charged with the enforcement of that 
law for the achievement of the purposes 
of the law. Such cooperation must not 
prevent strict observation of the re- 
quirements of the law. It must not ignore 
or condone offenses. 


With this in mind, we have under- 
taken to interest ourselves in the prob- 
lems of food and drug manufacturers, 
whether they be producers of articles 
marketed in a raw state or manufactur- 
ers engaged in the utilization of raw 
material. 

I will point d&t as a concrete illustra- 
tion some of the things that have been 
done. The west is engaged in the pro- 
duction of figs. It is a growing industry. 
It is an industry that is reaching consid- | 
erable proportions. While most of our 
supply comes from foreign sources, there 
is rapidly developing a sufficient increase 
in the volume of the domestic product to 
make it a factor of consequence on the 
market. 


We have maintained increasingly rigid! 
exactions with respect to the quality of 
this product which is offered for entry. 
In our standards for control those allow- 
ances made for conditions whieh could 
not be overcome at that time by the best 
practices have been reduced as improved 
conditions of production, under our own 
recommendations, under our own study 
of them, were installed. 


Blueberry Producers Aided | 











mander Train said that the table drafted 
by the experts in February for the Lon- | 
don conference called for a 5-3-3 ratio | 


to get the larger number. The final | 
result, however, he pointed out, was | 
5-5-5, 

The general sentiment in the Navy, 
Commander Train testified, is to have 
the submarine tonnage “kept down.” Ja- 
pan, on the other hand, he declared, an- 
swering Senator Swanson, believes it 


in submarines, with the United States (southwestern producing areas to give| 


This organization which is charged by | 
statute with regulatory duties only has 
sent its own experts into the western and 


practical demonstrations in the develop- 
ment of practical sanitary methods for 
handling of the product preliminary to 
shipment. 

Going ‘entirely across the continent | 
for another illustration, there is in the 
State of Maine an industry in the mar- 
keting of blueberries. A few years ago 





must have “big submarine tonnage.” 


| 


Cities in California continued to show 
the largest percentage increase among 
cities of more than 10,000 population, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Bureau of Census, May 22. Of 26 cities 
of this class throughout the country, in 
this statement, only three reported a 
lower figure than in the 1920 census, it 
was stated. 

Shaker Heights, Ohio, increasing from 
1,616 to 17,892, showed the largest per- 
centage increase for the day, though 
three cities in California reported larger 
total percentage increases than cities in 
any other state. Long Beach, Calif. in- 
creased from 55,593 to 141,390, while 
Oakland, and Santa Monica, both in the 





|the 8 and 6-inch gun cruisers, Admiral 
Coontz poirited out, in reply to Senator 
| Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, that under 


this reason Great | the Washington treaty, merchant ships, 





same State, increased from 216,261 to 
284,213 and from 15,252 to 36,993, re- 
spectively, it was shown. 

Other cities of this class and their 
4 
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'Cities of California Continue to Lead 
In Percentage Increase of Population 





it was almost impossible for the canners | 


Long Beach, Oakland and Santa Monica All Report Large| 
Gains, Bureau of Census Announces 


comparative populations were: Klamath 
Falls, oe 4,801 to 16,053; Spartan- 
burg, S. C., 22,638 to 28,643; Ogden, 
Utah, 32,804 to 40,243; Albany Ga., 11,- 
555 to 14,489; Macon, Ga., 52,995 to 53,- 
866; Camden, N. J., 116,309 to 117,172; 
Allentown, Pa., 73,502 to 92,052: Arnold, 
Pa., 6,120 to 10,473; Reading, Pa., 107,- 
784 to 110,289; Amesbury, Mass., 10,046 
to 11,887; Gardner, Mass., 16,971 to 19,- 
356; Leominster, Mass., 19,744 to 21,083; 
Newton, Mass., 46,054 to 65.295; Revere, 
Mass., 28,823 to 35,705; Whiting Ind., 
10,145 to 10,755; Findlay, Ohio, 17,021 to 
19,329; Mansfield. Ohio, 27,824 to 33,434; 
Marion, Ohio, 27,891. to 31,005; Grand 
Island, Nebr., 13,947 to 18,041. 


must keep these landmarks ever in mind. 


|in the aggregate value of building per- 


|corresponding value in April, 1929, it 
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Unfair Methods 





% 
UESTIONABLE business rules, adopted at trade practice conferences 
and approved or received by the Federal Trade Commission, are now 
being reviewed “to correct such mistakes in this respect as have been 
made in the past,” according to a statement May 23 by the Chairman of 
the Commission, Garland S. Ferguson. j 


“The Commission is not infallible 


Ferguson stated, mentioning the Sherman and Clayton acts as landmarks 


that must be followed. 
‘The statement prophesied a tinte “ 


agreements»and combinatiqns will be obsolete,” and added: 


able and reputable business volunta 
unlawful and the Commission can ea 
The statement follows in full text: 


Unfair methods of competition in com-* 


merce are as old as commerce, and have 
grown and multiplied with the growth 
and expansion of business. No industry 
is free from them. Like weeds they 
grow without cultivation and like weeds 
must be eradicated if the crop of legit- 
imate business is to be harvested. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
been in existence 16 years. From its be- 
ginning it has followed an unbeaten path, 
but it has set its course by those great 
landmarks —the Sherman and Glayton 
acts and its own organic law. 

Though they may be obscured by con- 
flicting opinions and contradictory deci- 
sions, the Commission in its litigated 
cases, and its trade practice conferences 


Past Conferences Reviewed _ 


In its laudable desire to better its busi- 
ness and economic conditions, an indus- 
try sometimes passes a resolution, which, 
if carried out, would result in price fix- 
ing, division of territory or other viola- 
tion of law. Such resolutions the Com- 
mission should not approve or even re- 
ceive as an “expression of the trade.” To 
do so is to lend its sanction to an unlaw- 
ful act. While it would give those who 
acted upon the rules no immunity from 
the penalties of the law, it would afford 
them some excuse for its'violation. The 
Commission is not infallible and neither 
is any industry. 

Some rules have been adopted at trade 
practice conferences and have been ap- 
proved or received by the Commission 
which are, to say the least, questionable. 
The Commission is now engaged in re- | 
viewing all the rules of past conferences 
in order to correct such mistakes in this 
respect as have been made in the past, 
and with the purpose of clearly indicat- 
ing the line beyond whiclh the Commis- 
sion will not go in its reception of eco- 
nomic and business rules. 

The right of the Commission to re- 
ceive resolutions which do not condemn, 
unfair methods of competition but con- 
demn practices which are unsound and| 
uneconomical has been questioned, I} 
have no doubt of its right to do so pro-| 
vided the rules do not permit a: viola-| 
tion of law. I am firm in my conviction 
that the Commission’s policy in this re- 
spect is sound and has been of great 
value, not only to the industries involved, | 
but to the general public. 


Savings Affected 

Many of those rules without restrain- | 
ing the free and uninterrupted flow of 
trade and commerce, without any tend- 
ency to monopoly, or in any way violat- 
ing or evading the law have eliminated 
useless, wasteful and unsound practices. 
They have promoted economic and busi- 
ness-like methods of marketing and dis- 
tribution. The legitimate savings to the 
industries and the benefit to the public 
may be measured in millions of dollars. 

If those who criticize the Commission 
and its conferences would turn from the 
méle hill of the probable desire on the 
I 


Pari-mutuel Plan Urged 
To Reduce Jersey Taxes 





State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, May 23. 
Betting on horse races under the pari- 
mutuel system as a means of reducing 
taxes in New Jersey was advocated in 
an oral statement May 22 by Assembly- 
man Joseph Altman, of Atlantic County. 
An, amendment to the State constitu- 
tion thay be proposed at the 1931 legisla- 
tive session, Mr. Altman said. It would 
be necessary to have such an amendment 
approved at two successive sessions and 
then submitted to the voters, he ex- 
plained. 
The amendment, according to Mr. Alt- 
man, would provide that the State’s per- 
centage from the betting machines be 
paid into an educational fund and taxes | 
for that purpose reduced. 








Building in Massachusetts 
Increased During April | 





Commonwealth‘of Massachusetts: 
Boston, May 23. 
An increase of 6.2 per cent was shown | 


mits in 55 munieipalities during April as 
compared with March, but the total 
value was less by 34.7 per tent than’ the 


was stated in the monthly report of the 
department of labor and industries, 
The aggregate value represented by | 
applications filed in April, 1930, for per- | 
mits to build in the 55 municipalities was 4 
stated to be $10,545,580. In March, 
1930, it was $9,929,424, and in April, 
1929, it was $16,140,835. 


of blueberries to pack a satisfactory 
product. There is a fly pest which is re- 
sponsible for worm infestation. How to 
overcome this condition, how to prepare 
a product for which th was a public 
demand, in a manner th&t would comply 
with the law, was a problem that was 
serious to producers and canners of this 
commodity. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
could have taken the position that there 
was no specific warrant for the enter- 
tainment of concern by’ it unless and 
until wormy blueberries were shipped 
interstate. We could have said that it 
was a matter that the industry itself 
should solve with such assistance as it 
could. acquire from other branches of 
the Department or from the State insti- 
tutions, such as experiment stations and 
State universities. 

We didn’t do that though. We gave 
some concern to that as we are giving 
concern to every problem that presents 
a violation of the act. We ourselves 
were impelled by desire to be reasonable. 
Justice requires proper consideration of 
the penalties to be imposed upon an 
industry that must combat difficulties 
which appear to be beyond human con- 
control. In interesting ourselves in the 
difficulties of this particular industry, 
we reached conclusions about how im- 


I do not think Iam too optimistic when 


; along the high plane of the profesisons 
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plains. Trade Practice Rules Studied , | 
As Basis for New Standards 


irman of Trade-€ommission Says Past Conferences 
Are Being Reviewed to Correct Mistakes; Hopes 


Will Disappear 


, and neither is any industry,” Mr. 
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when unfair practices and unlawful 
“Let honor- 
rily abandon all that is unfair and | 
sily handle the crooks and rascals.” 


part of some industries to evade the law 
and view the mountain of business, effici- 
ency accomplished, their criticism would | 
turn to commendation. | 

But although the work up to this time 
has accomplished much, and the court 
decisions have-ttarified the laws by which 
we are guided, yet we are only at the 
beginning of the possibilities before us. 


I look frward to the time in our genera- 
tion when business will be conducted 


and sports, when unfair practices and 
unlawful agreements and combinations 
will be obsolete, when goods will be sold | 
on their merits alone, and success will 
depend upon ability, efficiency and ser- 
vice. | 

My optimism is founded on my abiding | 
faith in pthe integrity of the American | 
business "man and his love of fair play; | 
on his desire to attain success by honor- | 
able and lawful means or not at all. It 
is this foundation upon which we must 
build. Let honorable and reputable busi- 
ness voluntarily abandon all that is un- 
fair and unlawful and the Commission 
can easily handle the crooks and rascals. 





Request for Conference 


On Packers’ Case Is Made | 





Counsel for all the parties interested in 
the petition for modification of the pack- 
ers’ consent decree appeared May 23 be- 
fore Mr. Justice Bailey, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and 
asked the court for an informal confer- 
ence on May 27 for the purpose of setting 
a definite date for the hearing of the 
motion to dismiss, that has been filed by 
the intervenors in the case. 

A similar motion was presented be- 
fore Mr. Justice Wheat, sitting in the 
other equity division, who declined to 
set the date on the ground that he has 
disqualified himself from participation 
in the case, having been with the De- 
partment of Justice when the original | 
injunction proceedings were being con- | 
ducted. 

The hearings of the motions to dis- | 
miss, it had been announced at the De- 
partment of Justice, were scheduled for 
May 23 contingent upon Mr. Justice 
Stafford being able to sit in the case. 





Hearings Are Continued 
On Boulder Dam Funds’ 





The House Committee on Appropria- | 
tions continued May 23 its hearings in 
executive sessions on the Administra- 
tion-approved proposal for an immediate 
appropriation of $10,660,000 to begin con- 
struction work on the Boulder Canyon 
Dam project in the Colorado River. 

The Interior Department, according to 
the Budget Bureau, has secured contracts 
to provide revenues to pay operation and 
maintenance costs and to insure in 50 
years repayment to the United States 
of Federal funds advanced. Represen- 
tatives Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, 
Calif., and Douglas (Dem.), of Phoenix, 
Ariz., and others appeared at the Com- 
mittee meeting May 23. Representative 
Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
said no action had yet been taken. 





Missouri Sues Bus Line 
For Abandoning Service | 





State of Missouri: | 

: Jefferson City, May 23. 

A suit for $20. 000 in penalties has been | 
filed against the Alton Transportation | 





Company, a subsidiary of the Chicago & 
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Committee Urges 
Independence for 
Philippine Islands 
Senate Group Favorably Re- 
ports Measure Providing 


For Convention to Frame 
Constitution 





By a vote of 8 to 4, with 2 not voting, 
the Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, May 23, reported favor- 
ably.to the Senate the Hawes-Cutting 
bill (S. 8822) providing for the with- 
drawal of the savereignty of the United 
States over the Philippine Islands and 


for the recognition of their independ- 
ence, 7 


Committee’ members voting for a fa- 


vorable report were Senators Nye (Rep.), 
North Dakota; Cutting (Rep.), New Mex- 


ico; Pittman (Dem.), Nevada; Harris 
(Dem.), Georgia; Broussard (Dem.), 
Louisiana; Hayden (Dem.), Arizona; 


Tydings (Dem.), Maryland; and Hawes 
(Dem.), Missouri. : 


Four Members Opposed 


Members opposing the bill were Chair- 
man Bingham ‘(Rep.), Connecticut; Rob- 
inson (Rep.), Indiana; Metcalf (Rep.), 
Rhode Island; and Goff (Rep.), West Vir- 
ginia. 

Senators Johnson (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, and Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, were recorded as absent and not 
voting. 

The bill provides for a convention to 
frame a constitution for the Philippine 
Islands, delegates to which are to be 
elected by the Philippine legislature. 


The constitution to be so drafted shall 
be republican in form, the bill provides, 
and adequate to secure a stable free 
government. It shall contain provisions 
that, pending final withdrawal, all citi- 
zens of the Philippines shall owe alle- 
giance to the United States. 


Following such draft, the constitution 
thus drafted shall be submitted to the 
people of the Philippines for ratification 
or rejection within four months after 
its completion. 


Congress Must Approve 
Following ratification by the Filipinos, 
the constitution shall be submitted to the 
United States Congress for its approval, 
the bill provides. 


Following its approval, or failure to 
disapprove within three months, _ the 
President of the United States shall so 
certify to the Governor General of the 
Islands, and election of officers under 
the constitution shall be ordered. Re- 
sults of the election shall be certified 
to the President, and the presidential 
proclamation announcing the results of 
the election shall terminate the existing 
Philippine government, the bill provides, 

If within the stipulated three months, 
Congress disapproves the constitution, it 
shall be resubmitted to the conference, 
and redrafted. 


Progressive Tariff Planned 
_Pending complete independence, the 
bill sets forth, a progressive scale of 
tariff levied against products entering 
from or leaving for the United States 

all be in effect, as follows: 
During the first year free trade re- 
mains in force. 


During the second year 25 per cent 
of the world trade tariff shall be levied; 
during ‘the second year, 50 per cent; 
during the fourth year, 75 per cent, and 
during and after the fifth yeer, 100 per 
cent. i 

The bill also provides for a plebiscite 
on the question of independence, author- 
izing a rereference, during the first six 
months of the fifth year following ter- 
mination of the present form of govern- 
ment, of the question of independence 
to the people of the Philippines. 

Results of this plebiscite shall deter- 
mine the final settlement of the question 
of independence, the bill provides. 
a _____ 


Alton Railroad, by the public service 
commission of Missouri because of the 
abandonment of motor bus service be- 


|tween Louisiana and Mexico, Mo., with- 


out permission from the commission. 
The transportation company was or- 


| ganized by the receivers of the railroad 


about three years ago for the purpose of 


| operating buses in substitution for or in 


connection with -its train service. The 
company operates bus lines in Illinois 
and Missouri. 
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The following cities showed.a‘ decline 
since 1920: Farrell, Pa., 15,586 to 14,359; 
Sunbury, Pa., 15,721 to 15,626; and Sa- 

pulpa, Okla., 11,634 to 10,534, 
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# Anti-Saloon League Executive Upholds 
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Prohibition Work of Secretary Mellon 





Letter Outlining 
Views Introduced 





Mr. McBride Says Treasury 
Head. Has Gone as Far as 
Superiors Wished 





‘ 

[Continued from Page 1.) 
been satisfactory?” questioned Senator 
Blaine, referring to the position of pro- 
hibition commissioner. 

“T think no one,” said the witness. 

“What has been your attitude toward 
the Secretary of the Treasury?” asked 
the Senator. Mr. McBride replied that 
he did not see the relationship of the 
question to the investigations of the 
committee. 

Senator Biaine asked if the Anti-Sa- 
loon League has a “working agreement 
with the Department of Justice” in re- 
lation to appointments. 


Mr. McBride Questioned 


About Drinking Official 

“No,” responded Mr. McBride, point- 
ing out, however, that “our people in 
State organizations send in to our office 
information they may have as to the 
fitness of candidates and we pass the in- 
formation on to the Department office. 
Those offices have to do with the thing 
for which we are organized and we fur- 
nish information about candidates,” he 
said. 

“Are the reports sent to the Attorney 
General in writing?” asked Mr. Blaine. 

“In various ways,” answered Mr. Mc- 
Bride. He said there are few cases in 
which the league gives information. 
“Most of the appointees are satisfactory 
with us and we have nothing to do.” 

“Did you ever have a personal con- 
ference with the President?” the Wis- 
consin Senator questioned. 

“I have never had a personal confer- 
enee with the President since he was 
inaugurated,” replied the league super- 
intendent. He testified, however, that he 
had two or three personal interviews 
with the Attorney General, having taken 
persons to see the Attorney General who 
wished to. speak to him about qualifica- 
tions of candidates. : 

“You don’t think that because a man 
takes a drink that would disqualify him 
for taking office?” demanded Senator 
Blaine. . 

“J think he would be better off with- 
out it, but I wouldn’t say that it would 
disqualify him for being a good official,” 
said Mr. McBride. 

The Wisconsin Senator then read a 
telegram from A. S. Graham, superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League in 
Kentucky, to Mr. McBride, which stated: 
“Suggest you get in touch with Hoover, 
Mitchell, and Doran in behalf of Sam 
Collins’ appointment. Unfavorable ru- 
mors being circulated here indicate 
prompt action necessary.” The matter 
related to an enforcement position, it 
was pointed out. ; ; 

Chairman Caraway read into the rec- 
ord a letter addressed to Mr. McBride, 
gan. 5, 1930, by J. G. Brown, of Port 
Huron, Mich., and the reply of Mr. Mc- 
Bride. . 

The letter to Mr. McBride said: 

“J wish to congratulate you on much 
of your talk over radio today, but belie 
you are very much mistaken regardin,, 
sincerity of Hoover. If he is not a 
d d hypocrite on this question, why 
does he not immediately fire Mellon who 





‘with Cal’s help has made such a farce 


of prohibition. I am a good deal dryer 
than you are, McBride, and if yeu are 
sincere, you should start at once a na- 
tional crusade against these higher of- 
ficials who are condoning liquor. Cer- 
tainly, on this question, Hooyer is either 
a knave or a fool. I'trust you will at 
once assist the liberal Senators at Wash- 
ington in smoking out the rottenness 
that has Washington for its fountain.” 


Mr. McBride Replies 
Attitude Was Wrong 

Mr. McBride’s reply said: . . 

“T have your letter of the 5th in which 
you write concerning my talk over the 
radio. I note what you say about Hoover, 
Mellon, etc. I am convinced you are 
wrong on your attitude. There was a 
time when I had something of the same 
feeling, but on thorough investigation, I 
have reached the conclusion that Mellon 
has gone just as far as his superiors 
wanted him to go and I do not believe 
he is now standing in the way of. effec- 
tive prohibition enforcement. I think a 
thorough investigation of the situation 
will convince you" or any one else as to 
that matter. I do believe, however, that 
the fact that some of the Senators and 
other public officials are expressing them- 
selves on this proposition will lead to a 
more careful analysis of the situation 
and bring the whole program to a head 
and help us to get more definite results. 

“While progress is being made very 
rapidly, yet at the same time the situa- 
tion is not what it ought to be and what 
it will be.” 

Asked by Senator Caraway what was 
meant by the statement, “there was a 
time when I had something of the same 
feeling,” Mr. McBride explained, “there 
was a time when the people thought 
that Secretary Mellon was in cooperation 
with the wet interests of the country 
and was not going as far as he should 
have gone in prohibition enforcement.” 
He said that he had reference in his 
letter particularly to the previous ad- 
ministration. 

“T still stand for all that’s in that 
letter,” the witness stated. 


Suggestions Received 
Soon After Daw Was Enacted 


Senator Blaine read from the Wheeler 
report relating to legislative activity the 
statement: “Soon after the national pro- 
hibition act went into effect we began 
to receive suggestions from our league 
officers and public officials concerning 
certain provisions in the law which 
should be strengthened.” 

“Have you a copy of any of these 
suggestions?” asked Senator Blaine. The 
witness answered “no.” 

“You’re not as active or aggressive as 
Mr. Wheeler was?” 

The witness replied that Mr. Wheeler 
was an able man. “I do not claim to 
measure up to Mr. Wheeler,” he said, 
adding that he was doing the best he 
could. 

“Is your inertia the cause of the falling 
off of the league’s funds?” inquised Mr. 
Blaine. 

“According to figures you put in the 
record yesterday, the league’s funds. are 
not falling off,” said the witness. 

Mr. Dunford, the league’s attorney, 
then was questioned by the Committee 
% regard to reports filed by the league 

ith the clerk of the House in connec- 


ractices act. 


quired under the corrupt p 
the league had 


‘Mr. Dunford testified that 
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tion with its political activities as ‘re- | 


the nomination of car ‘dates in the 1928 
election, ; 

“To what particular offices were your 
political efforts directed?” questioned 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. 
Mr. Dunford replied that they were di- 
rected to the election of a dry President 
and. dry Members of Congress. He tes- 
tified that in addition that the league 
had expended some money in connection 
with referendums in 1928, including 
$1,000 sent to Montana. Money had been 
sent to several other States also, he said, 
including Louisiana, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming, which was 
used by the State organizations. 

Funds mentioned in the report, which 
totalled $76,450, included payment of 
salaries, expenditures for literature, rent 
of national headquarters, payments to 
State divisions, ete., Mr. Dunford ex- 
plained. 


Wheeler Report 
Read Into Record 
The Wheeler report read 


into the 


“The two most prominent national pro- 
hibition enforcement officers in whom we 
were interested were the Internal Revenue 
Commisisoner and the Prohibition Com- 
missioner, We followed the usual league 
policy in seeing to it, first of all, that 
recognized unfit applicants should not be 
appointed. This strengthened our posi- 
pointing powers. After the most ob- 
for Internal Revenue Commissioner, it 
looked for several days as though Gov- 
ernor Hooper of Tennessee, would be 
appointed. 

“The President was friendly to his ap- 
pointment, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury felt that he could not handle 
the business end of it as well as Mr. S. 
Blair. Mr. Blair stood right on this 
question, and it was impossible, of course, 
for us to even express any opposition to 
his appointment. 

“We have been able to work with him 
very satisfactorily, and outside of a few 
appointments which were the result of 
political factional fights, the choice of 
enforcement officers has been very good. 

“The most difficult contest which we 
faced was in securing an efficient. officer 
for Prohobition’ Commissioner. There 
was a feeling on the part of some of 
our temperance leaders that all of the 
| temperance organizations should get to- 
gether, pick out a man, and insist upon 
his appointment. As the contest devel- 
oped it became more manifest that this 
would not have been a successful effort. 

“The Prohibition Commissioner satis- 
factory to the middle-of-the-road tem- 
perance people made it clear that if we 
had pursued that course we would have 
failed, and in that failure would have 


| people of the country. I had assurance 


would be appointed for this position who 


at every step in the faith that this prom- 
ise would be kept. 


Ohio Factions Divided 
Over Appointment 


“The only time when we faced any 
chance of failure, was when the two fac- 
tions in Ohio divided, one for Major 
Haynes and the other for Mr. Fairbanks. 
Mr. Fairbanks had voted dry in Ohio 
contests and helped raise the money to 
put the State dry, but he was tempera- 
mentally and otherwise unfitted for this 
place. The appointing power knew his 
attitude on this question and our rela- 
tion to him, It made it very difficult to 
present a correct statement of facts 
which would show that he should not be 
appointed. As the fight developed, cer- 
tain liberal interests took a hand in it 
and, as usual, injured their own, cause. 
The fight becam: so intense that the 
President for several days would not see 
even the United States Senator from 
Ohio concerning this matter. There were 
literally hundreds of people in the city 
working for the various candidates. 

“The nearest that the opposition came 
to securing a candidate not entirely ob- 
jectionable to them. was in the possible 
appointment of Mr. Fairbanks, who had 
always voted dry. We, however, had 
the assurance from the White House 
every few days that if Major Haynes 
was not annointed I would have another 
opportunity to be heard as to second 
choice. Knowing the possibility of hav- 
ing to agree upon a new man because 
of the factional fight in Ohio, we had 
matters so arranged that the second 
choice would have been quite satisfac- 
tory, but we ~ever had to reach it.” * * * 

“We have been carefully watching the 
appointments for United States District 
attorneys, United States district judges, 
United States mafshals, and some other 
special Federal officers who had to do 
with law enforcement. We have a good 
working understanding with both these 
departments, and wherever our State 
men present their protests in tangible 
form with specific charges that could be 
backed up, in almost every instance un- 
worthy candidates have been rejected. 
In several instances we have succeeded 
where all of the political forces in the 
State were united upon a single objec- 
tionable applicant for one of these offices. 


Cooperations of 
Politicians Necessary 


“Our chief difficulty in securing the 
highest possible grade of appointees is, 
first, the failure of many of our State 
organizations to secure the cooperation 
of the politicians in the State who have 
much to do with making nominations for 
these places. The United States Sena- 
tors and the national committeemen nat- 
urally have great influence. In some 
States the Congressmen also caucus with 
the Senators in determining who should 
be appointed. In other States they as- 
sign circumstances when they unite back 
of a candidate to prevent the appoint- 
ment unless we have strong reasons 
for it.” * * * 

“Soon after the national prohibition act 
went into effect we began to receive sug- 
gestions from our league officers and 
public officials concerning certain provi- 
sions in the law which should be 
strengthened. After the more impor- 
tant of these had been collected, I laid 
them before the heads of the department 
in the Federal law enforcement division 
for their consideration. After they had 
made many suggestions concerning them 
we transmitted them to the State pro- 
hibition directors, a large number of 
United States district attorneys and some 
Federal officials who are interested in 
law enforcement. We asked them to 
give us their best suggestions as to what 
was actually needed in order to secure 
an honest enforcement of’ the law and 
to make any suggestion or criticism con- 
cerning the proposed sections submitted. 











record by Senator Blaine stated in part: | 


tion from the beginning with the ap-| 
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been discredited before the temperance | 
from the Administration that no one| 


was objectionable to us, and I proceeded | 


On Mar. 8 the Attorney General ren- | 
dered his famous medical beer opinion | as drys?” the Wisconsin Senator asked. 
and this made the necessity for prompt|Mr. McBride replied negatively. 

filed a report of all of its expenses after!action on this subject. After we hadi “Didn’t you have mental reservations 
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Reports Questiongd | 





Attorney of Agency Appears; 
Bishop Cannon Asked to 
Testify May 28 





received many replies from these offi- 
cials and our league superintendent and 
workers and others the proposed measure 
was redrafted. 

“I had an intimation that there would 
be an inclination on the part of the 
former legislative superintendent to offer 
criticisms of the bill and method of 


| procedure in securing it. Mrs. Yost and 


some others of the temperance workers 
joined me in requesting Dr. Russell to 
call together the legislative conference 
composed of over 20 national prohibition 
organizations. 

“We laid before them the plan for 
proposed legislation. Outside of one fea- 
ture relative to the prohibition tax, 
the legislative conference unanimously 


| agreed to adopt the program which was 


presented to them. When I presented 
the bill to Mr. Volstead, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, he made sev- 
eral suggestions and changes, and after 
a conference with a number of our 
friends in Congress the bill was intro- 
duced.” 


Of Dry Law Cited 


F. Scott McBride, general superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
declared May 22 at the afternoon session 
of the Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
investigating the prohibition lobby. He 
pointed out that the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment had gone 
into the State of Wisconsin and spent 
$40,000 “to try to have the people of 
Wisconsin repeal their State statute.” 

Whatever the expression of the 
people of Wisconsin was it was their un- 
trammelled opinion,” stated Senator 
Blaine. 

“T don’t think so,” said Mr. McBride. 
He said that advertising material had 
not presented information correctly to 
the people. 

“Don’t you think Wisconsin has the 
worst politics and elects the best men to 
Congress of any State?” asked Senator 
Caraway. 

The witness testified that the Anti- 
Saloon League makes use of the news- 
papers by sending out releases to them. 
O. G. Christgau, assistant to the super- 
intendent, is in charge of this, receiving 
a salary of $4,400 a year, he said. 

Senator Blaine questioned if the wit- 
ness thought that those advocating the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
were “bootleggers and law breakers.” 

“Some of them are,” replied the league 
superintendent, stating that a poll taken 
in New York showed that there was not 
a'bootlegger but “was for modification 
or the saloon.” The Wisconsin Senator 
pointed out ghat he had “observed that 
bootleggers lined up with candidates sup- 
ported by the Anti-Saloon League.” 

Mr. McBride testified that he did not 
“want any plank in any platform declar- 
ing for prohibition.” He said he wanted 
“to support my good Democrat friends 
as well as my Republican friends. We 
like a dry Democrat just as well or a 
little better than a dry Republican,” 
he said. 

“Well, I should think so,” interposed 
Senator Caraway, smiling. 


The witness stated that he did not| 


know whom the league would support in 
the Pennsylvania election, as he did not 
know who the candidate of the minority 
party would be. “If a wet Democrat 
is nominated, we would support the Re- 
publican standing for the prohibition 
policy,” he said. 


Administration Said 
Not to Have Had Chance 


“If a dry Democrat is nominated, we 
would not enter the contest.” 

“You would take credit for the elec- 
tion?” asked Senator Blaine. 

“We would be entitled to the credit,” 
said Mr. McBride. 

Questioned concerning enforcement, 
Mr. McBride said that if an Administra- 
tion “had done its duty toward enforce- 
ment, it should have our approval.” He 
pointed out that no provision could be 
enforced 100 per cent. 

Asked if he was satisfied with what 
has been done, under the present Admin- 
istration, the league superintendent 
stated that he was satisfied with two 
things done, 

“What are they?” questioned Senator 
Caraway. 

“It is a good thing to give prohibition 
its chance in the hands of the friends of 

rohibition which the Atterney General 

as announced should be followed,” re- 

sponded Mr. McBride. He said he fa- 
vored the transfer of prohibition bureau 
“to the Attorney General’s office so the 
Attorney General might have every op- 
portunity to make good.” 

Mr. McBride continued to state that 
the President has spoken out “clear cut” 
in relation to prohibition. “His message 
to @ongress was clear cut,” he said, 
adding that the President’s message be- 
fore the Associated Press also had been 
“clear cut.” He stated that the Admin- 
istration “hasn’t had a chance yet.” 

Senator Caraway questioned if “yard- 
stick” was to be “transferred to the next 
term.” The witness said it was to be 
applied to the rest of this term. 


Prohibition Stand 
Deciding Issue 


He said the Anti-Saloon League would 
be just as good a friend to a President 
elected by the minority party as to a 
President elected by the majority party 
if he was a friénd to prohibition. 

In reference to the primary election 
in Pennsylvania May 20, the league 
superintendent stated the league had 
issued a statement announcing that it 
believed Mr. Grundy and Mr. Davis to 
be “equally committed to the support of 
President Hoover and his program,” and 
it had no suggestion regarding the sen- 
atorship except that it was opposed to 
Francis H. Bohlen “who is running on 
a repeal platform.” 

“So you and Mr. Vare were in hearty 
accord Ly inquired Senator Blaine. 

“No,’ 

“Didn’t Mr. Vare’s machine support 
Mr. Davis?” 

“Yes.” 

“So you got the support of Mr. 
Vare?” 

“Because he thought Mr. Davis was 
the best candidate.” 

Senator Blaine stated he had “no 
doubts but some of the wets and drys lie 
down together” in elections. 

“Haven’t you some mental reservations 
about some of the candidates that run 
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| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 23 


10:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President | 


met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to present to 
the ‘President the mayor of Malden, Eng- 
land, and Mrs. Arthur L. Clarke, who 
are in the United States to attend the 


300th anniversary of the founding of | 


Malden, Mass. 

12:25 p. m.—The Canadian charge 
daffaires, Hume Wrong; called to intro- 
duce Rt. Hon. F. A. Anglin, chief jus- 
tice of Canada. 

12:30 p. m.—Theodore Risley, solicitor 
for the Department of Labor, and Amer- 
ican delegate to the recent conference 
on the codification of international law 
at The Hague, called to make a: verbal 
report on the work of the conference. 

12:45 p. m.—The President presented 
medals authorized by Congress to seven 
naval officers for “extraordinary achieve- 
ment in making the first successful 
trans-Atlantic flight in the United States 
naval flying boat NC-4 in May, 1919.” 
These officers were Comdr. John H. Tow- 
ers; Comdr. Albert C. Read; Lt. Comdr. 

Imer F. Stone; former Lt. Walter Hin- 
ton; Lt. H. C. Rodd; former Lt. J. L. 
Breese and Chief Aviation Pilot Eugene 
S._ Rhodes, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 

LS Se 
concerning the Illinois candidates in the 
last election?” 

“No.” i 

“Weren’t you just a little doubtful 
Ruth Hanna McCormick?” 





“No.” 


Mr. McBride said the league statement 
had recommended Senator Deneen on his 
record and had pointed out that Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick took “a dry position.” 


Chicago Believed 
‘Two to One Wet’ 


Questioned by Senator Caraway as to 
the relative strength of the wet and dry 
forces in Illinois, Mr. McBride said he be- 
lieved Chicago was “two to one wet” and 
that there were wet districts at Peoria 
and East St. Louis. He said other con- 
gressional districts have “dry congress- 
men.” 

“I think a referendum on the issue in 
Illinois would probably go dry, but I 
don’t know,” he said, 

Senator Blaine pointed out “in the 
primary campaign in [Illinois the so- 
called Thompson machine, which is a wet 
organization, supported a candidate in 
the Republican primary. 

“That was on another issue,” said Mr. 
McBride. 

Questioned by Senator Blaine as to ad- 
vertising in the American Issue, publica- 
tion:of the Anti-Saloon League, Mr. Mec- 
Bride said there was no political adver- 
tising in the paper, that the “space was 
not for sale.” 

Mr. Blaine stated he had not meant 
to indicate the space was for sale. He 
called attention to a page taken from 
the American Issue sent out in Pennsyl- 
vania during the 1928 campaign. Mr. 
McBride said the page of “advertising” 
referred to was put in by the State or- 
ganization. / 

The “advertisement” said: 

“Shall the Eighteenth Amendment and 
its supporting legislation stand? Her: 
bert C.*Hoover says ‘Yes.’ Alfred E. 
Smith says ‘No.’ Supporting Hoover are 
the loyal friends of prohibition, regard- 
less of party. Supporting Smith are the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, Tammany Hall, and a squad 
of 30 millionaires.” 

Later it said: “The League is ‘not 
quitting. It has no expectation of dying 
at the request of its foes. God raised it 
up to help destroy the'liquor traffic and 
it fully expects to see the war through.” 

Reading the statements later, Senator 
Caraway declared the part relating to 
Governor Alfred E. Smith says “nobody 
was supporting Smith but drunkards.” 
He said it is “not within the truth and 
is not the whole truth and I make the 
statement that it is unqualifiedly false 
and ought not to have been endorsed by 
anybody.” 

Senator Blaine then questioned con- 
cerning the activities of R. P. Hutton, 
superintendent of the league in Rhode 
Island. The following record of a long 
distance telephone message, dated Feb. 
27, 1930, from Mr. Hutton was presented. 

“The Rhode Island senate votes tomor- 
row, Friday, afternoon, Feb. 28, 1930, on 
a bill ordering a state-wide referendum 
this Fall in connection with the congres- 
sional election on the question ‘The 
ERighteenth Amendment, Do You Favor 
Retaining It? Yes, No.’ 

“Please have somebody in the office, 
perhaps, Dunford, see our two Senators, 
especially Senator Hebert, and ask them 
to do this: 

“Get word to the Republican national 
chairman and Hoover, if possible, and 
say they expect New England to stand 
for the prohibition enforcement policy as 
New England expects other States to 
stand by the tarff policy. If they strike 
at the prohibition amendment which the 


| States of the South and West and Middle 





West like, they may expect these States | 


to strike back. 

“Ask them to say that such a referen- 
dum will hurt Republican standing in the 
Congressional election this Fall and the 
Presidential election two years hence. 

“Such a referendum will injure the 
chances of a Republican victory in Rhode 
Island this Fall because from Maryland 
to Maine the Democratic party is noto- 
riously wet, and a wet referendum would 
get out an extra-large Democratic vote. 
On the other hand, the drys will not 
vote on the referendum:and the dry Re- 
publicans will not go to the polls at all. 
It was a Democratic move, but the Re- 


publicans got seared and introduced their | 


own bills. 

“Do not get caught in this Democratic 
trap. The thing to do is to have no ref- 
erendum vote, because they are sure to 
get out more Demoerats and the Repub- 
licans will stay at home. 

“The vote comes tomorrow afternoon, 
so tell the Senators they will have to get 
busy by wire or telephone with the Re- 
publican leaders in order to get results.” 

Mr. McBride testified to a telegram he 
sent in response Feb. 28, 1930, stating he 
had conferred with Senator Hebert, who 
had said he would try to reach the lead- 
ers. He said he had telephoned Senator 
Hebert about the matter, but did not give 
him the message as presented by Mr. 
Hutton. 


French Tariff On Wheat 
Increased to 80 Francs 








The French import duty on wheat has 
been increased from 60 to 80 frances per 
100 kilos gross by a French govern- 
mental decree which was promulgated 
on May 20, 1980, and effective on that 
date, according to a «ble received in the 
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23. A resolution was introduced 
by Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
requesting information from the At- 
torney General on the status of the 
packers’ consent decree. (Detailed 
discussion on page 1.) 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
had read at the desk a letter recently 
received by him from the Attorney 
General on the subject. Senator 
Black declared that the letter was not 
a sufficient answer. He said he had 
been recently advised that the decree 
would not be enforced so long as the 
motion for modification is pending. 

On objection, unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the res- 
olution was denied. 

& 


ENATOR BRATTON (Dem.), of 

New Mexico, moved that the Senate 
proceed with the consideration of the 
Reed motion to reconsider the action 
of the Senate in enacting the Senate 
resolution calling upon the Secretary 
of Commerce to furnish to the Senate 
all information in his possession with 
reference to all airplane accidents since 
May 20, 1926. The motion carried 
without a record vote. Senator Bing- 
ham, in urging reversal of the action 
previously taken, declared that enact- 
ment of the resolution “would do more 
harm to commercial aviation than any- 
thing Con-ress has done in the last 





10 years.” On a record vote the pre- 
vious action of the Senate in enacting 
the resolution was sustained, 28 to 42. 

Senator Bingham, from the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
submitted a report on a bill (H. R. 
6127) authorizing shipping charges 
against the Armv and Navy for goods 
unloaded at the docks at Manila, and 
asked immediate consideration. Sen- 
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States 


The Senate 


HE SENATE convened at noon May + ator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, ob- 


jected, and the bill went over. 
A 
SENATOR WALSH (Dem.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, reported a bill (H. R. 

6142) from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, authorizing the sale of certain 
public property in Massachusetts, and 
upon consideration, the bill was passed. 

a 
PON COMPLETION of the calen- 
dar, the Senate began consideration 
of the unfinished business, the bill (H. 
R. 6) relating to oleomargarine. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, urged adoption of an amendment 
offered by Senator Hebert (Rep.), of 
Rhode Island, to the bill. Senator 
Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, sup- 
ported him. Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, also spoke on the 
amendment, 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
also spoke in opposition to the bill. On 
a record vote the pending Hebert 
amendment, to distinguish between 
various vegetable oil products as to 
color, was defeated, 27 to 37. 

An amendment by Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, to exclude certain 
oil compounds from the act, was 
adopted without a record vote. 

An amendment by Senator Hebert to 
the Connally amendment was defeated. 
An amendment offered by Senator 
Goldsborough (Rep.), of Maryland, was 
rejected. A second amendment offered 
by Senator Connally was adopted. 
Through an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
the time for the bill to take effect was 
extended from 6 to 12 months after 
the date of its enactment. 

Upon the motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate ad- 
journed at 4:55 p. m. to noon May 26. 








The House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon May 23. + side of the backwater areas. 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, called 
up and the House passed by-unanimous 
consent a bill (H. J. Res. 343) to sup- 
ply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for miscellaneous items in the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives. ) 

Representative Ragon (Dem.), of 
Clarksville, Ark., by unanimous con- 
sent, called up afd the House passed 
a bill (H. R. 8479) to reimburse levee 
districts for expenses of repair and 
maintenance for flood control works on 
Mississippi tributaries and outlets out- 


d He said 
this would cost about $300,000. (De- 


tailed discussion on page 2.) 
A 
AFTER numerous bills on the private 
calendar had been disposed of, Rep- 
resentative Denison (Rep.), of Marion, 
Ill., of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, called up 
the bill (H. R. 12131) for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Allegheny 
River near Kittanning, Pa. The bill 
was passed. 
Mr. Denison also called up S. 4481, 
for the exchange of certain lands in 
| Mobile, Ala., which was alse passed. 
| The House then adjourned at 4:43 
p. m. until noon May 24. 
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Resolution for Purchase 





A resolution (S. J. Res. 76) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase Federal loan bonds issued by Fed- 
eral land banks to the sum” of $100,000;- 
000 when so requested by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board was passed by the 
Senate May 23. 

The resolution, which was introduced 
by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of ‘Iowa, 
follows in full text: 

Resolved, etc., that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to purchase 
upon application of the Federal, Farm 
Loan Board, and at his discretion, at par 
and accrued interest from the Federal 
land banks, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
$100,000,000 of farm loan bonds issued 
by such banks, or any portion thereof. 


Automobile in Tow Held 
To Be a Motor Vehicle 








State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, May 23. 


An intoxicated person operating the 
steering’ wheel of a car being towed is 


engine is temporarily out of commission, 
the Supreme Court of Vermont has just 
held, construing a statute providing a 
penalty for the operation of a motor ve- 
hicle while under the influence of liquor. 

“Manifestly it was the design, mech- 
anism, and construction of the vehicle, 
and not its temporary condition,” the 
opinion of Judge Slack states, “that the 








Department of Commerce from acting} 


commercia) attache.Daniel J. Reagan, at 
Paris. 


legislature had in mind when framing 
the definition of a motor vehicle.” 

The court also ruled that the legisla- 
ture in defining the word “operate” in 
the statute intended to give it a broader 
and more inclusive meaning than that 
given it by lexicographers. 


Bill Would Repay 
Cost of Flood Work 


House Approves Reimburse- 
ments for Repairing Levees 











Residents along the Mississippi River, 
its tributaries and outlets would be re- 
imbursed for expenditures made to re- 
pair and rebuild levees damaged by 
floods in 1927 under the terms of a bill 
(H. R. 8479), which passed the House, 
May 23. 

Representative Ragon (Dem.), of 
Clarksville, Ark., who called up the bill 
as an emergency measure, said the cost 
of carrying out the provisiens would be 
about $800,000. 


No provision was made in the flood; 


control act of May 15, 1928, for reim- 
bursing persons affected by the present 
measure, the Committee report pointed 
out, since section 7 applies only to work 
performed subsequent to the passage o 
the 1928 legislation. The Committe 
found that most of the work to be paid 
for wags done by commissioners of levee 
districts and others who pledged po 
sonal credit or by levee districts which 
issued certificates. 

“In many instances it was disclosed,” 
the report states, “this emergency work 
has saved the Government money, due 
to’ the fact that the floods against whie& 
this protection’ was given would have 
made greater inroads and made the task 
of the Government more difficult and ex- 
pensive.” 

Under the original act, $5,000,000 was 
authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out the levee reconstruction work, and 
only $1,500,000 has been used to date, it 
was stated during discussion of the meas- 
ure, The bill makes possible reimburse- 

ent of residents on outlets of the Mis- 
sissippi, which was omitted in section 7 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) lof the 1928 act. 
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Of Farm Loan Bonds Passed’ 


“operating” the car, and a motor vehicle | 
is a “motor vehicle” even though its | 


President Asks Funds 
For Veterans’ Bureau 





A request for an appropriation of $2,- 
200,000 for the United States: Veterans’ 
Bureau for the fiscal year ending ‘June 
30, 1930, was made in a communication 
from the President to the House May 23. 

The fund would be used foremilitary 
and naval compensation for 1930 -and 
prior years, an accompanying letter from 
the Bureau of the Budget explains. 

“The need for additional'funds in the 
fiscal year 1930 for the payment of dis- 
ability incident to service in the World 
War,” according to the letter, “may be 
attributed to the unprecedented num- 
ber of new claims filed during the year, 
particularly just preceding the ultimate 
date for filing, Apr. 6, 1980, the excess 
amount of retroactive payments over 
estimated requirements, and the retire- 
ment of a larger number of emergency 
officers than was anticipated.” 





Former Governor Denied 
Place on Texas Ballot 








State of Texas: 
Austin, May 23. 
An application by former Gov. James 
E. Ferguson for mandamus requiring the 
State Democratic executive committee to 
place his name on the ballot as a candi- 
date for governor this year was denied 
by the Supreme Court of Texas May 23. 
The court held void the amnesty act 
of 1924, which was passed to restore the 
right of the impeached governor to hold 
office. The validity of the amnesty law 
| was the only question considered in the 
decision. 





Status of Election 
Case Given to Senate 





Rehearing of T. W. Cunning- 
ham Pending in Pennsylvania 





Leo A. Rover, United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia, advised the 
Senate May 23, that action is expected 
within 10 days on a motion for rehear- 
ing of the case of Thomas W. Cuhning- 
ham, who is under indictment for refus- 
ing to answer certain questions pro- 
pounded to him by a Senate committee. 

Mr. Rover’s reply in a letter to Vice 
President Curtis was made by direction 

f a Senate resolution (S. Res. 262) in- 

oduced by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska. Mr. Cunningham refused to 
answer certain questions of the Reed 
campaign fund committee in 1926. 

Létter Is Quoted 

The letter of District Attorney Rover 
follows in full text: 

Mr. Vice President: I acknowledge re- 
ceipt of Senate Resolution No. 262, in 
which it is directed that I report to the 
Senate by way of answer to four ques- 
tions set forth in the resolution, all con- 
cerning the reason why one Thomas W. 
Cunningham, under indictment by grand 
jury in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia for refusing to answer cer- 
tain questions propounded to him by a 
committee of the Senate, has not been 
tried. Pursuant to said resolution, my 
answers are as follows: 

1 and 2. On June 25, A. D. 1929, the 
United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania filed a petition 
for a rehearing and this petition has 
never been disposed of by the court. 


Removal Proceedings 

3. I am unable to state definitely why 
the motion for a rehearing has not been 
disposed of but I am advised by the 
United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania that’ he has 
caused inquiries to be made of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Third Cir- 
cuit on several occasions concerning the 
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The burden of proof that empty co 
tainers, bottle caps and other appa 
which may be employed in the manu 
ture and sale of liquor in violation of 
prohibition laws are being sold and u 
for that purpose still rests on prohibit 
enforcement authorities despite the 
cision of the Supreme Court of the Uni 

in the so-called Ike Danovit 
case, according to a circular letter to 
enforcement officials, made public Ma 
23 by the Commissioner df. Prohibitio 
Dr. James M. Doran. a 

Dr. Doran’s instructions to the enforces 
ment corps were to the effect, therefore; 
that the agents must establish the illegak ; 
purposes before seizures may be made. 
In this view, the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, G. A. Youngquist, in charge of | 
prohibition prosecution, has concurred. 

Several Distinctions Made ts 

Mr. Youngquist’s memorandum ‘ 
legal phases of the question asserted that 
several distinctions were made by the 
Supreme Court and that these must 
observed in applying the law as the” 
highest court construed it. Following is 
the full text of Dr. Doran’s circular 
letter of instructions: eee 

To prohibition administrators, special | 
agents in charge and others conce dG 
There are attached hereto mimeogra 
copies of opinions of the Supreme 
rendered May 5, 1930, in the case of 
Danovitz, Surviving Partner of Feitle 
Bottle Company, Claimants, Petitioner, Ts 
v. The United States, and of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Third Cir- 
cuit, rendered July 19, 1929, in the cas@ 
of Feitler et al. v. United States (34 Fed, 
(2d) 30). ‘ 

‘Manufacture’ Defined ¥ 

By its ruling inethis case the Supreme 
Court has settled the construction of the’ 
term “manufacture” as it appears in sec= 
tion 25, Title II, of the national proh' 
tion act, which provides in part that it is 
“unlawful to have or possess any li: Re 
or property designed for the man 
ture of liquor intended for use in violat- 
ing this title or which has been so used. 
and no property rights shall exist in any — 
such liquor or property.” ep, 

The case came before the Supreme ~ 
Court on the single question of whether — 
property, such as empty containers, bot- 
tles, and other apparatus, not. usable im 
the actual manufacture of liquor in its 
strictest and most exact sense, could be 
condemned as “property designed for the 
manufacture of liquor intended for use in’ 
violation of the statute. 

The contention of the Government was 
affirmed that such property, incidental 
to the actual manufacture of liquor in- 
tended for such use, was forfeitable. 

There appears t> be a widespread, 
popular misunderstanding of the effect 
of the decision of the Supreme Court 
in this case. It is assumed that this de- 
cision authorizes seizures of empty con- 
tainers, bottles, and other: apparatus that 
may be used in the manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquor merely because they 
are assembled and displayed for sale, 
This assumption in effect would dispense, 
with the legal proof required in such . 
cases by the statute, and present in the — 
instant case. 


Warrant Based on Alcohol Odor 


In the district court and court of ap- 
peals the search warrant issued for the © 
seizure of the equipment and apparat 
of the Feitler Bottle Company was sus- 
tdined. This search warrant was issued’ 
on affidavits that the affiants who were 
standing about 75 feet away from the 
warehouse detected a strong odor 
moonshine whiskey emanating from the 
premises; that-on the day before they 
made a like detection; that during 10 
days’ observation they saw motor cars 
with license plates of other States going. 
to and from the place; and they saw in - 
the building about 100 5-gallon cans of 
the kind bootleggers use for conveying” 
moonshine whiskey. 


On these affidavits the Commissioner 
found in issuing the warrant that the 
affiants, as they rrp had good reason’ 
to believe, and did believe, that upon 
the premises of the respondent there 
were located and concealed intoxicating” 
liquors and property for the manufac- 
ture of intoxicatin’ liquors which were 
held and possessed for beverage purposes, | 
in violating of the act. / 

On the search under this warrant the ~ 
agents found liquors. cans of glyco, fla- 
voring nuts, glycerine, gin. extract, 402. 
whiskey barrels all containing whiskey 
chips, more than half of which contained 
a small quantity of whiskey, and other 
paraphernalia and apparatus. ‘ 

The district court and the court of ape || 
peals on the facts developed prior and 
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Cruel Treatment of Pupils — 
At ltidian School Charged 


Requests for an investigation inte the 
alleged cruel treatment of Indian ghil- 
dren at the Indian school at Phoenix, 
Ariz., were made to the Senate Commit. 
tee on Indian Affairs May 23 by two’ — 
Members of the Senate at a hearing — 
where documents purporting to substan= — 
tiate the charges and a resolution denye 
ing their truth were submitted. ; 

Stating that “fair play still exists 
this country,” Senator Hayden (Dem. 
of Arizona, declared the charges 
be heard, and Senator Ashurst (Den 
also of Arizona, asked the Commi 
either to summon the accused to a hi 
ing or send representatives to Arizona” 
to conduct an investigation. chy tae 

Material said to substantiate 1 
charges was submitted by John Collii 
executive secretary of the American Ins 
dian Defense Association of New York, 
who said that 99 cases were dise} 
in detail in the documents, which 
clude reports. of the Government 
spector of the ‘school, H. H. Fiske, 
files of the Indian Commissioner’s. 

A resolution signed by 104 of the 
Federal employes of the school in 
port of the superintendent and 4 
the charges was submitted by 
Hayden. ; 
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delay in the disposition of the. motion 
and that he is now advised that the 
matter probably will be disposed - 
within the next 10 days. see 
4. In view of.the answers to the 
questions, it is obvious, of course, # 
Cunningham has. not been put F 
on the indictment because of. tl 
ency of the removal proceedings 
Federal courts*of Pennsy 
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emptions in Revenue Act 
‘Relating to Obligations of 
The United States Said 
Not to Apply 





Where the taxpayer is granted a re- 


s taxable, 
has held. 





AMERICAN’ VIScOSE CORPORATION ET AL. 


7 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
t Board of Tax Appeals. 

Nos. $3953, 39112, 39113. 
NS. SpeNnceR for the taxpayer; 
' JOHN D. Foiey for the Commissioner. 

Findings of Fact and Opinion 
May 13, 1930 

Respondent determined deficiencies for 
the calendar year 1926 against the three 
corporate petitioners.separately as fol- 
lows: American Viscose Corporation, 
$198,141.47; the Viscose Company, $2,- 


eae 


rest on Tax |Right to Recoup for Losses, 
Under Lease Bars Deduction: 
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Foreign Firms Double 
Capital Stock in Colorado 


4 





State of Colorado: 
Denver, May 23. 


One hundred ahd three foreign corpo- 


Rule for Allowing Lessee Minimum Fee as Expense Not} vations doing business in Colorado more 
Applicable When Adjustment Is Made in Future 
To Make Up for Royalty Exceeding Returns 





The rule that a lessee may deduct a 


minimum royalty as an expense in com- 


puting his Federal income tax does not 


apply when the lessee is entitled to re- 
coup in future years, the General Coun- 
sel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, has held. 


The lessee was unable to mine a suf- 


by the Federal Government and/| ficient number of tons of coal to equal 
t is allowed thereon, such interest|the minimum royalty “provided in _the 
‘a part of the taxpayer’s gross income | lease, but the difference could be mined 
d t the Board of Tax/ Ap-|in future years without the payment of 


any royalty. 

Under such circumstances the taxpayer 
may deduct only the proportion of. the 
royalty represented by the coal actually 
mined, and the remainder is deductible 
in the year in which the advanced roy- 
alty is applied, the opinion ruled. 





‘BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7937. 
Memorandum Opinion 

CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as 
to whether the amount of yearly mini- 
mum royalties paid under a lease should 
be regarded as rental in its entirety, and 
therefore deductible in the year in which 
the royalties were paid or accrued, or 







871,994.72; Viscose Corporation of Vir-| should be regarded as deductible rental | 


ginia, $460,337.73. ‘ only to the extent that the royalties rep- 

‘The three appeals, separately filed,| resent actual tonnage mined during the 
were consolidated for hearing and deci-| year under the lease, the balance or un- 
sion, the petitioners being affiliated cor-| earned royalties to be treated as a capi- 
porations and having filed a consolidated | tal expenditure by the lessee to be ap- 
return for the year 1926. At the hearing| plied to the ore tonnage mined in later 
it was agreed that the total amount due| years and deductible in the year in which 
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F Docket No. 33953, and evidence was sub- 


- pany in 1926, and representing interest 


iF 
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: 
PS 


from the affiliated companies, if any, is 
included in the deficiency determined 
against the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion and represented in the appeal under 


mitted only upon the appeal of this peti- 
tioner, it being agreed that any ultimate 
deficiency or any overpayment, found 
upon a redetermination to exist as to 
the consolidated companies, might be de- 
termined as a liability of or credit due 
this petitioner. 

There is only one, issue as finally 
framed and presented, this being whether 
an amount received by the Viscose Com- 


paid by the United States upon refunds 
made in that year of overpayments of 
income and profits taxes by it in prior 
years, represented “interest upon the 
obligations of the United States” within 
the meaning of section 213(b)(4) of the 
revenue act of 1926, and as such not to 
be included in the consolidated taxable 
income of the affiliated corporations for 
that year. 


Interest Paid on Refund 

The petitioner, the American Viscose 
Corporatioy, is a Delaware corporation 
with its principal office at Wilmington. 

In the year 1926, as a consequence 
of a determination of this Board, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
funded to the Viscose Company, ‘a cor- 
poration organized and existing under 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, whose capital stock then was 

now is owned by the American 
Viscose Corporation, the sum of $3,896,- 
663.14 income and profits taxes illegally 
assessed and collected from that company 
for the calendar years 1917, 1918, and 
1919, and at the same time the Commis- 
sioner, pursuant to the statute providing 
for refunds of overpaid taxes, paid inter- 
est on such refund in the amount of 
$1,409,856.46. Such interest was not 
included as income in the consolidated 
return of the American Viscose Cor- 
ration, the Viscose Company and the 
iscose Corporation of Virginia for the 
year 1926, although it was therein stated 
to have been received with the accom- 
anying assertion that it was not sub- 
ject to taxation and such claim has ever 
since been maintained. 

Of the total deficiency of $198,141.47, 
determined against the American Viscose 
Corporation, $190,330.62 represents the 
tax, computed at 13% per cent, upon 
the amount of the aforesaid interest re- | 
ceived by the Viscose Company. On or 
about Dec. 24, 1927, the American Vis- 
cose Corporation paid, under protest, to | 
the collector of internal revenue the full 
amount of said deficiency, together with | 
interest thereon to the date of payment. | 


Opinion 

TRUSSELL: The issue in this case is | 
one of law, whether an amount of in- 
terest received from the Government in 
the taxable year, pursuant to section 
1116 of the revenue act of 1926, upon 
the amount of a refund of Federal in- 
come and profits taxes is “interest upon 
obligations of the United States” and, | 
therefore, is exempt from the tax under 
the provisions of section 213(b) (4) of | 
that act. | 
In Kansas City Southern Railway et} 
al., 16 B. T. A. 665, we had the ques- 
tion as to whether interest paid by the 
United States, under requirements of 
the statute, upon awards of just compen- 
sation for railroad properties used by it 
during the period of Federal control, con- 
stituted interést upon obligations of the 
United States in the sense in which that 
term is used in section 213(b)(4) of 
the revenue act of 1918, which is similar | 
to the provision of the 1926 act here| 
involved. In holding that thegobligation 
of the United States to pay just com- 
pensation was not the character of obli- 
gation referred to in the cited section 








the unearned or advanced royalty is so 
applied. 


Pertinent Parts 
Of Lease Quoted- 


In the early part of January, 1923, the 
M Company leased certain coal proper- 
ties from the N Company and the O 
Company for a period of 30 years. The 


rtinent parts of the articles in the) 


ease read as follows: 


Article II. The lessee shall pay to the 
lessors as rent and royalty for each and 
every ton of two thousand (2,000) pounds 
of coal mined hereunder, except as pro- 
vided in Article III, as follows, to wit: 

On all coal mined hereunder from the 
first (1st) day of January, 1923, to the 
first (1st) day of January, 1928, the sum 
of fifteen (15) cents per net ton; from 
the first (1st) day of January, 1928, to the 
first (1st) day of January, 1933, the sum 
of seventeen and one-half (17%) cents per 
net ton; and, from the first (Ist) day of 
January, 
January, 1953, the sum of twenty (20) cents 
per net ton. 

Said rent shall be paid quarterly on or 
before the twentieth (20th) day of Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October, of each year, 


for. the quarter immediately preceding. 
= | 
| 


Article III. 
lessors as a minimum annual rental here- 
under on account of coal mined, or to be 
mined, at least the following sums, to-wit: 

For the year beginning the Ist day of 
January, 1923, the royalty as hereinabove 
provided on all the coal actually mined dur- 
ing the said year; 

For the year beginning the Ist day of 
January, 1924, such sum as would be paid 
upon the actual production during said year 
of tons at the rate of royalty in 
‘orce hereunder for such year. 

For the year beginning the list day of 
January, 1925, such sum as would be paid 
upon the actual production durine said year 
of tons at the rate of royalty in 
force hereunder for such year; and, 

For the year beginning the ist day of 
January, 1926, and for each and every year 
thereafter during the continuance of this 
lease, such sums as would be paid upon the 
actual production during such year of 
tons at the rate of royalty in force here- 
under for such year. * * * 

Payments of any amount necessary to 
complete the minimum annual rental for 
any one year shall be made on or before 
the twentieth (20th) day of January of 
the next year. But the lessee, however, 
shall have the privilege during any suc- 
ceeding year or years, of mining free 
from royalty a sufficient quantity of coal 
over and above the quantity required to 
yield the minimum annual rental for said 
years, at the rate of tonnage royalty pro- 
vided in Article II hereof (or at the rate 
substituted therefor in a renewal hereof), 
to reimburse it for any deficiency that may 
have occurred in any preceding year or 
years: Provided, however, that no pay- 
ments in excess of the minimum annual 
rental for any one year shall be credited 
against a deficiency in any subsequent 
year, except as hereinafter provided in 
this article. 


Deduction for Full 
Minimum Royalty Sought 


Since the acquisition of the lease the 
taxpayer has been unable in any year 
to mine a sufficient number of tons of 
coal to equal the minimum royalty pro- 
vided for in the lease, and the Income 
Tax Unit proposed to allow as a deduc- 
tion only that part of the royalties 
whjch actually represented the tonnage 
mined during the year for which the 
return was filed. 

It is contended that under the deci- 
sions of the Board of Tax Appeals in 
the cases of W. S. Bogle & Co., Inc., and 
Marsh Fork Coal Co. (11 B. T. A., 685, 
C. B. VIII-1, 29) the entire amount of 
the minimum royalty payments consti- 
tuted rentals and as such was deductible 
in the year paid or accrued, 

There appears to be no question that 
the conclusions reached by the Board 
in the case of W. S. Bogle & Co., Inc., 
are applicable to those cases where the 
lessees have no right to recoup in fu- 














and that the interest paid thereon was 
notesubject to the exemption provided, | 
we said: 

“« * * The apparent purpose for| 
exempting from taxation the 
upon obligations of the United States 
was to facilitate the flotation of low- 
interest-bearing Government securities, 
thus partially compensating for the 
higher interest rates of competitive pri- 
vate issues. The reason for the exemp- 
tion does not apply to interest on obliga- 
tions, construing that word in the broad 
sense for which the petitioner contends. 

“The Congress first exempted obliga- 
tions of the United States in general 
terms. It later saw fit to expressly ex- 
@mpt securities under the provisions of 
the Federal farm loan act and bonds is- 
sued by the War Finance Corporation. 
We do not believe, however, that it in- 


| = tended to distinguish between bonds and 


securities, as such, and obligations of 
the United States, or to broaden the 


scope of that provision beyond the al- 
“Peady understood and generally accepted 


meaning of that term. It merely sought 
‘to add to, by way of definiteness, the se- 










f eurities, of the Federal Farm Loan Board 


War Finance Corporation, leaving 
term “obligations of the United 
, és” to cover all other bonds or other 
similar evidences of indebtedness issued 
by the United States but not, specifically 
mentioned in the act.” 
. Interest Returnable 














apply with equal 
0 ved presented. 





interest | whether the decision in that case and 


ture years any part of the minimum 
royalties paid in excess of royalties rep- 
resenting the actual tonnage mined. 
There is some question, however, as to 


the decision in the case of Marsh — 
Coal Co. are applicable to these case 
in which the unearned or advanced roy- 
alties are credited to future ore pro- 
|duction, Especially is this true in the 


|case of the Marsh Fork Cgal Co. in view 
|of' the statement of the Board that there 


was nothing in the lease to indicate 


lof the petitioner and could be satisfied 
by unlimited future shipments, 

The Board of Tax Appeals in its find- 
ings of fact and its opinion in the W. 
S. Bogle case made no reference to the 
terms of the leases involved, nor did 


the minimum royalties or 


mum royalties is as follows: 
| royalties, 
is well 


deductions, It 





Judgment of no deficiency will be en- 


1933, to the first (1st) day of | 


The lessee shall pay to the | 


that royalties could accrue to the credit 


the Board in its opinion make any spe- 
cific reference to cases where a part of 
unearned 
royalties may be credited to future ore 
mined. The only statement in the opin- 
ion of the Board in regard to the mini- 


“* * * With reference to the minimum 
we are of the opinion that 
they constitute rent and are allowable 
settled that 


nC 


the interest in question received by the 
| Viscose Company in 1926 should have 
| been included in the consolidated income 
- ‘We ean see no reason to depart from |of the affiliated petitioners. 
 @onclusion reached in the cited case, and 

, reasons there expressed for that con-|tered in Dockets 39112 and 39113. 
orce to the| Docket No. 33953 judgment will be en- 
e hold that/ tered for the respondent. 


In 


royalties paid under the provisions of 
mining leases constitute rents. (Appeal 
of Estate of Mary Ej McCahill, 2 B. T. 
A., 875; Lynch v. Alworth-Stephens Co., 
267 U. S., 364; Von Baumbach v. Sargent 
Land Co., 242 U. S., 503; and United 
States v. Biwabik Mining Co., 247 U. S., 
116.) The mere fact that the basis of 
computing such rents is at a rate of so 
much per ton, provided a certain quan- 
tity of ore or coal is removed, or is 
fixed at a certain, specified amount if 
the required quantity is not mined, does 
not in any way affect the nature of the 
payment. * */“*” 


Cases Showing Year 
Of Deduction Cited 


Although the Supreme Court in the 
cases of Lynch v. Alworth-Stephens Co. 
(267 U. S., 364, T. D. 3690, C. B. IV-1, 
162), Von Baumbach v. Sargent Land 
Co. (242 U. S., 503), and United States 
v. Biwabik Mining Co. (247 U. S.,.116) 
held that the leases there under con- 
sideration were not conveyances of ore 
in place and that the royalties paid were 


and removing minerals, no decision or 
opinion was rendered as to when the 
rents or royalties -should be deducted 
from the income of the lessee. In the 
case of Marsh Fork Coal Co., the Board 
of ‘Tax Appeals apparently had in mind 
that some distinction should be drawn 
between those leases which contained 
a provision that unearned royalties 
might accrue to the credit of the lessee 
and be applied to future ore production, 
for the Board in that case stated: 

“The claim of the petitioner that cer- 
tain royalties and taxes paid on inactive 
and undeveloped land be restored to 
capital is denied, first, because nothing 
in the lease indicates that a separate 
royalty was to apply to each tract or 
that such royalties accrued to the credit 
|of the petitioner and could be satisfied 
| by unlimited future shipments, and, 
second, because items such as annual 
rental and annual taxes are deductible 
as expense each year and are paid for 
benefits received during the year. The 
mere fact that the petitioner did not 
take fullest advantage of the benefits 
for which it paid rentals and taxes does 
not change the character of the expendi- 
tures.” 

The Board also in the case of Charles 
H. Merillat (9 B. T. A., 813, C. B. VIII- 
1, 30) referred to royalties paid which 
|could not be credited to the lessee on 
{future production as distinguished from 
advanced royalties which could be 
credited to future production. The 
Board in that case stated: 

“We are of the opinion that the total 
payments * * * constitute rentals and as 
such are deductible. * * * Some of the! 
payments were termed in the leases as 
“advanced royalty” and by the express 
provisions of the leases they could not 
be credited against any production other 
than that of the current year. Under 
such circumstances, we believe the 
amounts paid as such are deductible in 
the current taxable year.” [Italics sup- 
plied.] 


Reduction Apportioned 
In Ruling by Board 


The Board of Tax Appeals in Baton 
Coal Co. v. Commissioner (19 B. T. A. 
169) considered a lease acquired on Nov. 
2, 1925, which provided for royalties at 
the rate-of 25 cents per ton with a min- 
imum royalty of $50,000 and taxes on 
the prpperty.. On Nov. 14, 1926, a new 
lease was entered into for the same prop- 
erty, to run from Nov. 1, 1926, until the 
exhaustion of the ore. The lease pro- 
vided that the lessee agree to pay as 
rental $50,000 upon the execution and 
delivery of the agreement and $51,250 
on May 1, 1927. 

The lease further provided that the 
lessee should pay royalty at the rate of 
13 cents per ton with a minimum royalty 
of $26,000 per year plus the taxes and 
one-half of the net profit from the oper- 
ations. The Commissioner disallowed de- 
ductions taken by the taxpayer of $50,- 
|000 for each of the taxable years on the 
po that the amounts represented a 

onus paid in connection with the at- 
taining of the lease and should be capi- 
talized. The Board in its opinion stated 
as follows: 

“* * * Counsel argued that if the to- 
tal amount paid in each of the three 
years is computed, it will appear that the 
rental for each year was reasonable when 





rent for the privilege of entering upon]. 


jtaxes is to bring to light this great 





the $50,000 is included for each of the 
years 1926 and 1927. We are not satis- 
fied, however, that the payment of $50,- 
000 in each of the years 1926 and 1927 
really represented rental for those years 
alone. Where expenditures are in part 
a consideration for the use of rented 
premises for years other than the tax- 
able years, the whole thereof cannot 
properly be considered ordinary and nec- 
essary expenses of carrying on the busi- 
ness during the taxable years, and only 
the part thereof properly attributable to 
the process of earning income during the 
taxable years may be deducted from 
gross income for those years. (J. Alland 
& Bro., Inc., 1 B. T. A., 631, affd., 28 Fed. 
(2d), 792; H. Fendrich, Inc., 3 B. T. A., 
77; Columbia Theater Co., 3 B. T. A., 
622; Bonwit Teller & Co., 17 B. T. A., 
1019; First National Bank of Omaha, 17 
B. T. A., 1358; Galatoire Bro. v. Lines, 23 
Fed. (2d), 676; Duffy v. Central Railroad 
Co. of New Jersey, 268 U. S., 55; United 
States v. Anderson, 269 U. S, 422.) 

“Whether the $50,000 paid.in each of 
the taxable years was a bonus or advance 
payment of rental, these payments 
should not be deducted in their entirety 
in the taxable year.” 





Limitation Placed on 
Previous Decision 


In none of the cases decided by the 
courts or the Board of Tax Appeals has 
the question here under consideration 
been specifically passed upon, although 
the Board intimated in the cases of the 
Marsh Fork Coal Co., Charles H. Meril- 
lat, and the Baton Coal Co., referred to 
herein, that unearned or advanced, royal- 
ties, although considered as rent,"should 
not be deducted in the year paid, if they 
are credited to the account of the lessee 
to be applied to future ore production. 

In regard to the past procedure in 
the treatment of unearned or advanced 
royalties, it is stated that the unit has 
for many years uniformly insisted upon 
the practice of capitalizing the payment 
of unearned or advanced royalties, and 
that this has been the general account- 
ing practice of corporations holding 
leases which contain recoupment pro- 
visions. 

It is the opinion of this office that 


ee 


in the light of the statements contained | 


in subsequent decisions of the Board the 
W. S. Bogle decision should be construed 
as being applicable only to those cases 
in which no part of the royalties paid 


than doubled the portion of their capital 
stock represented by capital, property and 
assets located and employed in the State, 
during 1929, according to a check-up just 
made by the flat tax department of the 
office of the secretary of state. 

The aggregate capital, property and 
assets employed in Colorado by these 
companies increased from $9,536,057 to 
$21,331,212, the check-up shows, Many 


other qualified companies have not yet |, 


filed their report, it was explained. 
The Colorado corporation statute re- 
quires each foreign corporation when 
qualifying to do business in the State 
to file\a report with the secretary of 
state showing the amount of capital, 
property and assets onplares in the 
State and to pay a filing fee of 30 cents 
per $1,000 thereon. After qualifying, 
each foreign company must file an an- 
nual report as of Jan. 1 showing in- 
creases during the preceding year and 
an additional filing fee of 30 cents per 
$1,000 on all such increases is imposed. 


Term ‘Gasoline’ Defined 
For Assessment by Idaho 





State of Idaho: 
‘ Boise, May 23. 
The term gasoline, under the Idaho} 


statutes imposing a tax on such fuel, 
means any product used in internal com- 
bustion engines as fuel for their opera- 
tion, Attorney General W. D. Gillis has 
advised the Texas Company. The com- 
pany is planning to market a new fuel 
known as aerodiesel for use in airplanes, 
it was explained. The new product would 
be taxable whether wed as fuel for 
automobiles or airplanes, the opinion 
ruled. 





New Mexico to Review 
-Assessment by Counties 





State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, May 23. 


The State tax commission has issued 
an order directing an appeal on behalf 
of the State to the State tax commis- 
sion from the decisions and actions of 
the boards of appraisers, county asses- 
sors and boards of equalization in the 
various counties in all matters relating 
to assessments or valuation of property 
for taxation purposes. 


The commission is reliably infogmed 
that some of the boards of tax appraisers 
and boards of equalization of the sev- 
eral counties have failed to assess the 
property in their counties at its actual 
value making it necessary that the as-| 
sessments be reviewed, the order de- 
clares. 








Illinois Senate Votes 
Tax Reform Measure 





Governor Says Fifteen Billions 
Now Escapes Taxation 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, May 23. 

The resolution providing that a con- 
stitutional amendment shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters in November, under 
which the legislature would be given 
greater latitude in enacting tax laws 

V U.S. Daily 866:4) has been passed 

by the Illinois senate by a vote of 38 
to 8. The resolution now goes to the 
house. 

Advocating the proposed change, Gov- 
ernor Louis L. Emmerson in a recent ad- | 
dress to the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs said: 


“We have a_ great hidden wealth 
amounting to somewhere between $15,- 
000,000,000 and $17,000,000,000, which is 
completely escaping its share of taxa- 
tion. We have heard insistent demands 
for lower taxes. Perhaps I am wrong, 
but I feel that the best way to lower 


amount of property which is now paying 
no part of the cost of government, and 
forcing it to bear its fair share. 

“Under our present revenue system | 
three classes of property owners are be- 
ing imposed upon—the home owner, the 
farmer and the small business man. 
have called the legislature together in 
an effort to find a way to remedy this 
situation—to reduce taxes by making a 
fair assessment against all classes of | 
property.” 

If the legislature agrees to submit a 
new revenue section to the constitution, 
that action will not be binding until it 
has received a favorable vote from the 
people of the State, the governor ex- 
plained. 

SSS ee 


in any one year is credited to future 
production of ore, especially in view of 
the fact that the question now at issue 
was not specifically passed upon by the 
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Tax on Firm In Receivership | 
Immune to Interest or Penalty 
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Collector Denied Recovery When Property to Be Sold Was| N¢iiont! Rank of, Come ae Fae 
Free From Additional Charges When Impouhded 
For Disposal Under Court’s Direction 





Philadelphia, Pa—Where property of 
an insolvent corporation passes into the 
hands of a receiver to be sold and the 
proceeds distributed, interest or penal- 
ties or taxes due from the corporation 
cannot be allowed, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has held. 
If the property came to the receiver 
burdened with penalties, the receivers 
must pay such penalties, but if it came 
to them free from such burden neither 
the receivers nor the estate can be pen- 
alized for making distribution in the 
way the court directed, the opinion ruled. 





ANNIE McCorMIcK, ExecuTRIXx OF J. P. 
McCormick, COLLECTOR OF TAXES 


Vv. 


PurITAN COAL MINING COMPANY, INC., 
ET AL. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4315. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania.” 
W. H. Uncer, F. F. REAMER and Mar- 

LIN S. UNGER for appellant; B. J. 

SavaGE for appellees. 

Before BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and J. WHITAKER THOMP- 
son, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1930 ; 

Woottey, Circuit Judge.—There is 
only one question of law in this case but, 
oddly enough, there are two barriers that 
must be removed before it can be de- 
cided. a 
The question is whether receivership 
funds are liable for penalties for the non- 
payment»of local taxes against a corpo- 
ration’s property which have been in- 
curred since the appointment of receiv- 
ers. Unless thwarted by procedural 
matters presently to be considered we 
shall decide this question against the al- 
lowance of claims for penalties, conform- 
ably with the opinion of the learned 
judge, on these lines: 

The penalties claimed by the tax col- 
lector accrued. on the nonpayment of 
taxes for the period beginning with the 
date of the appointment of receivers, 
and later dates, and running until they 
shall have been paid, being 2 per cent 
of the gross taxes and 1 per cent a 
month until payment. The penalties 
claimed are on taxes for the years 1922, 
1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. Receivers 
were appointed in 1925. 


Passing Jnto Receivership 
Prevents Penalties 


The master by his report in March, 
1927, allowed the collector’s claims for 
penalties on the 1923 and 1924 taxes 
beginning with the appointment of the 
receivers and on the 1925 and 1926 taxes 
beginning at later dates. They have 
been mounting ever sinceg During all 
that period the taxable property of the 
corporation or the proceeds of its sale 
were in the hands of receivers being ad- 
ministered. Contrary to the drift of 
some decisiéns, we hold that the status 
of tax claims, like the status of other 
claims, became fixed upon the appoint- 
ment of receivers. The property then 
came into custodian legis, subject to be 
handled and the proceeds of its sale dis- 
tributed by the court, the instrument of 
the law, according to principles which 
govern the settlement of estates of that 
kind. 

In such an instance a State cannot im- 
pose a penalty upon the lawful custodian 
or change the law of Federal administra- 
tion. Had the property come to them 
burdened with penalties, the receivers, of 
course, must pay them; but if it came to 
them free from such burden, neither the 
receivers nor the estate can be penalized 
for making distribution in the way the 
court directed. Receivers are sub po- 
testate curiae; receivership estates are 
under the protection of the law. 

Delay incident to the orderly settle- 
ment of an estate is an act of the law, 
not to be disturbed by impatient claim- 
ants. We think the instant case 
is controlled by the general rule 
that after property of an insolvent cor- 
poration has passed into the hands of its 
receivers, interest or penalties for the 
nonpayment of taxes are not allowable 
on claims against the funds. Williams 
v. American. Bank, 4 Met. 317, 323; 
Thomas v. Minot, 10 Gray 263; McGinnis 
v. Corporation Funding & Finance Com- 
pany, 8 Fed. (2d) 532; Tardy’s Smith 


lon Receivers, 2 Vol. section 686; People 


v. American Loan & Trust Co., 172 N. 
Y. 371-377; Tredegar v. Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. 183 Fed. 289; Coy v. Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co., 212 Fed. 520, 
220 Fed, 90, 93; Thomas v. Western Car 
Co., 149 U. S. 96, 114. 


| Court Decrees 


Urged as Bar 
Though this be the law, the tax col- 
lector says there are two legal and im- 


Fi 





Board, and in view of the long and con- 
sistent practice that has been followed 
by the Bureau. 


assable obstacles to the rendition of a 
| judgment enforcing it, one a decrée of 
‘this court and the other a decree of the 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Deductions—Expenses—Rents—Minimum Royalties— 


Where a lessee who did not mine 


sufficient coal to equal the minimum 


royalty was allowed to recoup the difference in future years, he should 
be permitted to deduct only the proportion of such royalty represented by 
zoal actually mined; the remainder should be treated as a capital expendi- 
ture to be applied to the tonnage mined in later years and deductible in 
the year in which the advanced royalty was applied; the decision of the 


Board of Tax Appeals in the case of 


W. S. Bogle & Co., Inc. (5 B. T. A. 


541), should be construed as being applicable only to those cases in which 
no part of the royalties paid in any one year is credited to future pro- 


duction of ore.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
24, 1930. 


(G. C. M, 7937)--V U. S. Daily, 964, May 


Gross Income—Interest—Interest on Tax Refunds— 
Interest on tax refunds from the Federal Government must be a 


in gross income.—American Viscose Corp. v. Commissioner. 


V U.S. Daily, 964, May 24, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or deciston 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a 


disposition of other cases.—Eatract 
Internal Revenue. 


(B. T. A.)— 


will be cited or relied upon by any 
presetest in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Pennsylvania—Receivers—Penalties for Nonpayment—Interest— 


The status of tax claims, like the 


status of other claims, becomes fixed 


upon the appointment of receivers and after property of an insolvent cor- 


964, May 24, 1930. 


poration has passed into the hands of its receivers to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds distributed, interest or penalties are not allowable on claims against 
thé funds.—McCormick v. Puritan Coal M. Co, 


(C, C, A. 3)—V U. S. Daily, 








; receivers, claimants and the purchaser 


district court, both allowing the penal- 
ties. Formidable as they first appear, 
we find they should be, and legally can 
be, surmounted. 

The! decree of this court. The taxed 
property in question was a fully equipped 
coal mine. The collector filed claims 
for local taxes in a total of $89,196.88. 
It happened that this sum included pen- 
alties, though neither the parties nor the 


court made special note of that fact. 
The master allowed all tax claims as 
presented except those for 1922 on real 
property, which amounted to $9,726.31 
including penalties, as it now appears, 
and for 1924 on personal property, with 
which we are not presently concerned. 

The only exceptions to the master’s 
report were those filed by the tax col- 
lector as to these two disallowed items. 
The trial judge affirmed the report in 
all respects. From that ruling the tax 
collector appealed as to these two items 
alone. After hearing, this court, by 
opinion reported in 28 Fed. (2d) 331, 
allowed the claim for the 1922 taxes, 
quoting the figures which happened to 
include penalties, and disallowed the | 
claim for the 1924 taxes and in doing | 
so said in its opinion and repeated in its 
mandate that—“In all other respects the 
decree is affirmed.” 


Phrase Is Not Definite 
Ruling on Penalties 


The tax collector, now here on appeal 
from a later decree of the trial court 
disallowing penalties, maintains that 
that quoted statement was an adjudica- 
tion of the question of penalties, not be- 
cause the question was brought here by 
appeal, assigned as error, discussed and 
considered, for the matter of penalties, 
though mentioned by the appellant col- 
lector in the concluding paragraph of 
his assignments of error, was of course 
not assigned as error against his own 
interest and was not presented to or con- 
sidered by this court, but because of its 
comprehensive affirmance of the decree 
in all “other”, respects. 

& As the matter of penalties was not a 

respect” of the decree that was ap- 
pealed to or decided by this court, it is 
clear that, "however broadly the court 
may have adverted to the parts of the 
decree below that were not here for re- 
view, it was merely a cautionary expres- 
sion meaning nothing more than the de- 
cree in all respects except the two re- 
viewed is not disturbed. Acting within 
our power to interpret our own decision 
we find in it no impediment to a decree 
on the new matter now here on review 
for the first time. This finding neces- 
sarily leaves undisturbed our decree on 
the first appeal as to the amount of the 
claim allowed, stated in figures, even 
though it includes penalties, unless (con- 
trary to appearance) the item of penalty 
on the 1922 taxes falls within this second 
appeal, for the plain reason that that 
decree has passed beyond our control. 


Mistake in Regard to 
Penalties Indicated, 


The decree of the district court. As be- 
fore stated, the learned trial judge in Sep- 
tember, 1927, ratified and affirmed the 
master’s report in all respects. The ap- 
peal in the two respects we have discussed 
followed. After his decree had in part 
been reversed and in part affirmed by this 
court (supra), there immediately be- 
gan a controversy between the tax col- 
lector and receivers about the payment 
of taxes and, for the first time, so far 
as we can discover, about the payment 
of penalties, 

The receivers eventually paid all taxes 
but refused to pay the penalties on cer 
tain taxes. Then the controversy be- 
came bitter, culminating in contempt 
proceedings. In regard to penalties it is 
clear that somebody made a mistake. In 
the conversations and hearings which 
followed, the learned trial judge evi- 
dently felt that his decree affirming the 
master’s report in all respects (which in- 
cluded penalties) was inadvertently en- 
tered and seemingly regarded the inad- 
vertence or mistake as his own. 

Accordingly, more than a year later, 
he entered another decree disallowing 
the penalties which had accrued on taxes 
after the appointment of receivers, It 
was from that decree that this appeai 
was taken, raising for the first time in 
this court the question whether reteiver- 
ship funds are liable for tax penalties 
after the appojntment of receivers and 
raising particularly the question whether 
the trial judge, even, if such funds are 
not so liable, could at that late date 
and in the face of an opposite adjudi- 
cation apply the proper law. We think 
he could, 


Acts of Judge 
Not Conclusive 


The previous decree did not carry the 
force or res judicata. The judge was 
not trying a case between contesting 
parties but was settling an insolvent es- 
tate in the course of which, at bar, side 
bar and in chambers, he was, through the 
years, conferring with and directing the 








of the property. The latter, the mort- 
gagee, after sustaining a tremendous 
loss, was furnishing all the money for 
the ‘payment of taxes and the adminis- 
tration of the estate. The judge’s ac- 
tions, whether formdl or informal, were 
administrative, subject of course to rules 
of court in respect to exceptions, to be 
enforced-or suspended as he saw fit, and, 
being administrative, his actions were at 
all times within his control and when 
mistakes occurred they were subject to 
his correction so long as the estate was, 
as here, still being administered by him. 

The door does not close on every act 
or statement of a judge conducting a 
receivership the moment an act is done 
or a thing is said, for that would make 
judicial business of this kind impossible 
of performance. He has some latitude 
in the changing current of events, es- 
pecially to overcome actions inadvertently 
taken and to correct mistakes which in- 
evitably occur in the settlement of es- 
tates of this kind. As we hold the cor- 
rection of the mistake in this matter 
could validly be made, and should, in the 
very right of the matter, be made, the 
decree is affirmed with the observation 
that nothing here said or done should 
prejudice the tax collector or his per- 
sonal representative in recovering any 
moneys, covered by this decision, which 
he or she may have paid the township 
or county, or other taxing authority, and 
with the direction that because of the 
receivers’ more than substantial contri- 





bution to the confusion of this case, all 
costs in this court and in the district 
court, including cost of printing the rec- 
ord and briefs, shall be paid from re- 
ceivership funds. ' 
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Téx., Docket Nos, 19641, 22615. 

1. Stattite of limitations. Held 
that the respondent has failed to es- 
tablish the validity of a waiver exe- 
cuted by a former officer of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce more than 
five years after the filing of the re- 
turn. Assessment against that bank 
held to be barred. 

2. Id. Transferee. Notice of defi- 
ciency having been mailed to the 
City National Bank as transferee of 
the National Bank of Commerce 
within one year after the statute 
had run against the transferor, held 
that the notice was timely and as- 
sessment is not barred. City Na- 
tional Bank held to be a. transferee 
of the National Bank of Commerce. 

3. Special assessment. Held that 
petitioners have not established ab- 
normalities which would entitle them 
to special assessment. 

Dorothy Baker Stimpson, Docket Nox 
25061. : 

(1) From the evidence, held that 
the respondent was in error in re- 
fusing to allow as deductions the 
contributions made to certain reli- , 
gious, educational and charitable 
organizations. 

(2) From the evidence, held that 
the transactions entered into be- 
tween the petitioner and the State 
National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., 
were sales resulting in taxable 
profit except in the case of munici- 
pal securities. Bunn v. Wilcutts, 35 
Fed. (2d) 29, followed. 

Cosby-Wirth Sales Book Co., Docket No, 
26175. 

Gain or loss. Capital transactions. 
The stockholders of petitioner, un- 
der an agreement having as its ob-’ 
ject the acquisition of control of pe- 
titioner by a foreign corporation, 
caused to be distributed to them- 
selves certain of petitioner’s assets, 
and received in place of their voting 
common and nonvoting preferred 
stock, which was surrendered and 
cancelled, an amount in cash and 
new nonvoting preferred stock of 
petitioner in a larger amount, issued 
under authority of an amendment of 
its charter increasing in amount its 
authorized common and preferred 
stock, all of the new voting common 
stock of petitioner issued being to 
nominees of the foreign corporation 
who were thereby placed in control. 
Held, that as to petitioner, the-trans- 
action resulted in no realization of 
gain or loss, it having disposed of no 
assets except by distribution to 
stockholders. 

Id. Reorganization. Six weeks 
after the conclusion of the transac- 
tion above detailed, representatives 
of the foreign corporation caused 
to be organized a new corporation, 
to which petitioner conveyed all of 
its assgts, the consideration for the 
conveyance being stock of such new 
corporation issued to _petitioner’s 
stockholders in place of their stock- 
holdings in petitioner and in the 
same amounts and par value as the 
stock of petitfoner held by them. 
Held, that such transfer was one in 
reorganization as defined by sectiun 
203 of the revenue act of 1926, from 


which no gain or loss to petitioner is ° 


recognized. 

Imperial Insurance Company, United 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Phil- 
adelphia, Dockets Nos. 297385 and 
29736. 

Affiliation — Returns — Election. 
Where four corporations ‘are affili- 
ated during the taxable year 1922 
and filed separate returns, and the 
same four corporations are affiliated” * 
during the year 1923 with two oth- 
ers, they tannot file a consolidated 
return for 1923 without the permis- 
sion of the Commissioner. 

D. P. Taylor, Mrs. D. P. Taylor, Dockets: 
Nos. 31198, 31199. 

When a trustee in bankruptcy for 
the estate of a husband, reporting 
his income on the community prop- 
erty basis, sold assets belonging to 
the bankrupt estate at a loss, held 
for lack of proof that the loss is not 
deductible under the provisions of 
section 206(b) of the revenue ac 
of 1924, ‘ 

Coca-Cola Bottling Works, Docket No, 
‘No. 31383. 

_ Expenditures made by the peti- 
tioner for replacing the front and 
side walls including new steel win- 
dows and part of the second-story 
joist and the roof of the building 
held to be capital expenditures and 
not deductible in determining net 
income. 

W. H. Batcheller, Docket No. 33112. 
Respondent’s determination of the 

fair matket value of purchase 

money notes approved for lack of ev- 
idence to overcome its prima facie 
correctness, 

The Board will not accept the 
opinion of a witness as to the fair 
market value of vurchase money 
notes when it does not* appear that 
the witness is qualified as an expert 
to express an authoritative opinion 
of the value of such notes. 





Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 





The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 

enue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his 

acquiescence in decisions of the Board 

of Tax Appeals, the titles, docket num- 

bers and citations_of which follow: 

American Trust Co., trustee, 29173, 18-580, 

govlebr ir. Scott B., 25046, 18-565. 

Bernuth-Lembcke Co.,' 17018, 17-599. 

Bishop, John E., trustee, 29173, 18-580. 
Bonwit Teller & Co., 21859, 27824 and 

28700, 17-1019. 

Globe-Gazette Printing Co., 3899, 18457 

and 24196, 16-161. 

Hadden, T. Irving, executor, 16898, 17-956, 

Jack’s, 22561, 18-454, 

Kountze, Luther, estate of, 16398, 17-956, 

Lister, H. C., 138732, 18-699. 

Montgomery, Lawrence J., 28583, 17-1308, 

Nichols, Roy, 24016, 17-580. 

Union Plate & Wire Co., 28823, 17-1229, 

Wing, R. E., 24499, 17-1028, 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 

in the following decisions ef the United 

States Board of Tax Appeals. 

pareeene, Sess & 7 Co., 17496, 16-617. 
alston Steel Car Co., 7640 

18-1416 * and 18158, 

teiner Manufacturing Co., 2237 - 

"Stewart, David, 18309, 17-608. sama 

*“Nonacquiescence relates to issue 1 of 

decision. 
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Broader Study _ 
Of Cooperatives 


By Farmer Asked 


Farm Board Specialist Re- 
views Efforts of Agencies 
To Help Agriculturists 
Promote Marketing 
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2.- 
Although the fact that more than 2, 
000,000 of the 6,500,000 farmers 1n oe 
country today are cooperating 18 - 4 
evidence that farmers may sage Pe 
cooperative marketing, there 1s — e 
everyone to learn more about ho » 
run a cooperative business and oe P 
for cooperation, the chief of the sickes 
of cooperative marketing, A. W. Ou y; 
Federal Farm Board, declared on “y 
23, in a radio address over N 
other stations associated with the a 
tional meeeeens, Company in ti 
“Farm and Home Hour” in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture. 


One of the agencies educating farmers | 


about cooperation is the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation, which has = _ 
port of the Federal Farm Boar > th 
which is going to hold conferences . 4 
Ohio State University from June yi ; 
July 28 that will probably _be atten “ 
by several members of the Farm Board, 
Mr. McKay pointed out. : 
Mr. McKays radio address follows in 
full text: a si 
A caller at my office a few Gays 
told me that chencaliee marketing ones 
never be successful because farmers : 
not know how to cooperate. He ha 


0 
overlooked the fact that over 2,000,00 
of the 6,500,000 farmers in the we 


States are cooperating today. 
good evidence that it can be done. 


More to Be Learned eae 

But there is much truth in the state- 
ment made by this critic of cooperative 
marketing: All of us need to learn more 
about how to cooperate and how ts 
a cooperative business. We also need to 
learn why we cooperate. About 50 hoe 
ago, a famous American wrote somethin ; 
like this, “The man who knows how wil 
always have a job; the man who knows 
how and why will always be his boss. 
If farmers are to control and sot 
their own marketing business, they mus 
know how and why. That is my excuse 
for talking to you today about education 
in cooperation. : E 

There are a number of agencies maging 
the foundation for a fuller realization 0 
the possibilities for farmers in Coopera- 
tive marketing. In the foreground are 
the Federal and State extension Services, 
the agricultural colleges, and the ari 
cultural high schools which are ——, 
in teaching and demonstrating correc 
principles and practices. 

But I want to speak particularly about 
the American Institute of Cooperation. 
This is a national educational re 
for the cooperative movement. Its sixt 
Summer session will be held from June 
23, 1930, in cooperation with Ohio ae 
University, Columbus, Ohio. The high- 
spot of this session will be. the Rew 
erative trade conferences which w : . 
held. during the week beginning July 7. 


Organized in 1925 

The Anierican Institute of Coopera- 

tion was organized in 1925. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions vii 
ceived principally from cooperative : 
sociations. Its trustees are representa- 
ives of the leading cooperative organ! 
zations in the United States. It is no 
eonducted for profit, but to serve as . 
national educational agency and - = , 
agency through which leaders 1n F e ye 
operative movement can get together r 
discussion of their problems, policies, an 
progress. 

The sessions of the institute have been 
held each Summer in cooperation wih 6 
leading university. The first a t i 
1925 was held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Northwestern Unt: 
versity, the University of California, an 
the Luoisiana State University. 

Each session had a large enrollment. 
Last year at the session held in rea 
ana there were 1,318 persons, enrolle 
from 32 States and several foreign coun; 
tries. Officials from about 125 coopera- 
tive associations and 17 colleges and uni- 
versities participated in the conference. 


Courses Are Offered 


The institute has offered credit courses 
of from four to five weeks in an 
marketing for those who are qualifie 
and desire to take such courses. This 
year it: will give several credit courses 
in the principles and practices of coop. 
erative marketing and in methods 0 
teaching cooperation, which will be con- 
ducted by instructors who are oer 
tionally well qualified both through the 
study and practice of cooperative mar- 
keting. d 

The program which has been prepare 
for the week of cooperative trade confer- 
ences is unusually ipteresting. We find 
listed for the morning sessions. such sub- 
jects as these: “Factors Entering into ‘ 
Membership Program,” “The rocery 
Farm Board’s Loan Policy,” “Additiona 
Credit Needs of Cooperatives,” “The 
American Cooperative and the European 
Market,” “Advertising Cooperative Prod- 
ucts,” “The Cooperative as an Agency 
for Stabilization.” 

Turning to the program for the after- 
noon sessions, we find that the group 
will divide into commodity sections. The 
dairy section will be discussing a 
formally, “Methods of Increasing the 
Consumption of Dairy Products, ew 
ods to Secure Quality Improvement, “ 
many other subjects of equal interes 
to those engaged in the cooperative mar- 
keting of dairy products. 

‘Supported by Colleges 

The poultry section, the wool section, 
the livestock section, the gyain sone 
and the fruit and vegetable section a a0 
have listed tentatively some 30° ,or 4 
questions which will come up for — 
cussion. Many other questions and prob- 
lems will be brought before the ~. 
ference. Everyone attending }§ urg® 
to participate and to bring before the 
group questions in which he 1s par- 
ticularly interested. ’ 

The headquarters of the institute are 
in Washington, D. C., at 1731 1 Street, 
N, A description of the work of the 
institute and a program of the session 
to. be held at Ohio State University, from 
June 16 to July 23, will be sent to anyone 
upon request. " 

This is a national institution for ed- 
ucation in cooperation, built up and sup- 

rted by the cooperative associations. 
Tt has the cooperation and support of 
the Federal Farm Board. Several mem- 
bers of the Board will probably be in at- 


ttle conferences. The institute is also 

supported by the agricultural colleges 
d universities and by research workers, 

s chers, and students ‘of cooperation. 
tis sessions are open to everyone m- 

ted in agricultural cooperation. 
she of 
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Importers Win Reduction 
In Duty on Paste-back Gems 





New York, May 23.—The United 
States Customs Court has reduced the 
duty rate on imported paste-back jewels. 
Sustaining a protest of Friedman & Co., 
the court rules that such jewels should 
have been assessed at 20 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1429, tariff 
act of 1922, rather than at 55 per cent 


ad valorem, under paragraph 218. (Pro- 
test 19742-G-12067-24.) 
In another decision, sustaining a pro- 


test of the A. Wittnauer Co., the court 
finds that imported watch movements, 
taxed by the collector at the rate of 
$3.50 each, under paragraph 367, tariff 
act of 1922, should have been assessed 
at the rate of only $2.50 each, under the 
same paragraph. (Protest 396774-G- 
23724-29,) 





Rules on Trade Practices 
In Seed Industry Approved 


Trade practice rules of the field and 
grass seed industry as adopted at a 
trade practice conference held Dec. 20, 
1929, in Chicago, have now been acted on 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Rules approved as relating to unfair 
methods of competition concern such 
practices as misrepresentation of prod- 
ucts, fraudulent advertising, defamation 
of a competitor, commercial bribery, 
price discrimination between different 
purchasers of commodities, and selling 
goods below cost to injure a competitor. 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 








Commercial Stocks 


Of Wheat Decrease 


Total Was 123,876,000 
Bushels May 17, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Says 








Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
in store and afloat at the principal mar- 
kets of the United States at the close of 


g | the week ended on May 17, totaled 123,- 


876,000 ybushels, against 128,384,000 


bushels the previous week-end, and 103,- 
570,000 bushels at the close of the corre- 


sponding week last year, according to) 


figures just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Other United States grains were re- 
ported by the Department as having been 
held in the following total quantities: 
corn, 15,142,000 bushels, against 17,465,- 
000 the previous week close, and 22,033,- 
000 the corresponding time in 1929; oats, 
13,968,000, against 14,728,000, and 10,- 
972,000; rye, 11,620,000, against 12,695,- 
000, and 6.406,000; barley, 7,430,000, 
against 7,968,000, ‘and 8,275,000; and flax, 
598,000, against 563,000, and 474,000. 

Canadian grains were announced by 
'the Department to be in store in bond in 
United States markets in the following 
total holdings: wheat, 15,237,000, against 
17,214,000, and 27,188,000; oats, 301,000, 
against 282,000, and 689,000; rye, 490,000, 
against 322,000, and 450,000; and barley, 
2,494,000, against 2,700,000, and 2,862,000. 

United States grains, according to the 
Department’s figures, were held in store 
in Canadian markets as follows: wheat, 
5,664,000, against 5,499,000, and 2,743,- 
000; corn, 927,000, against 879,000, and 
1,740,000; oats, 1,708,000, against 1,748,- 
000, against 1,748,000, and 643,000; rye, 
3,644,000, against 3,330,000, and 1,508,- 
000; and barley, 980,000, against 982,- 
000, and 435,000. 





Of Total, 44,976 Preferences Were Included in List An- 
nounced by State Department 





A total of 136,768 immigrant passport 
visas have been granted since the be- 
ginning of the current fiscal year, July 
1, 1929, out of a possible 153,444 who 
may be admitted during the 12-month 
period, according to an announcement 
just made by the Departmeat of State. 
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American Consuls Visa 136,768 Passports | 


For Immigrants in Ten-month Period 


; ‘ : ; . 0 

§ t showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal] year ending June 30, 
smears Gabene 1929-30, A; number of quota immigrant visas granted since June 30, 
1929, preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance Fg date patieeten, 
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Improvement in Business Conditions 


In Several 


Coal Industry Shows 
Profit in Great Britain 








Improved Situations Noted in 
Both Argentina and 
Australia 





Increased railway returns and profits 
in all of the coal mining districts is re- 
ported from Great Britain in the weekiy 
survey of world business conditions con- 
ducted by the Department of Commerce 
and released May 23. 

A continued improvement in Canadian 
business and an easing of the financial 
situation in Japan through the floating 
of a 230,000,000 yen loan is shown. Po- 
litical strife continues to depress indus- 
try in India while business in China is 
still dependent upon the outcome of po- 
litical and military developments. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Argentina—The general situation im- 
proved slightly, with better prospects for 
foreign loans as the outstanding factor. 
In his speech May 13, the governor of 
the province of Buenos Aires calculated 
that provincial revenues during the last 
eight months amounted to 127,000,000 
paper pesos and expenditures to 145,000,- 

0 paper pesos, with the result that 
there was a deficit of 17,000,000 paper 
pesos. European air mail is arriving in 
four days and is creating a great deal of 
interest in aviation as a means of travel 
and communication. The weather con- 
tinues to be favorable and peso exchange, 
although still unfavorable, is steadier. 
Sales of carded yarn are slow; of mer- 
cerized yarns, active; and prices are 
steady with Italian competition continu- 
ing strong. : : 

Australia—More optimism is notice- 
able throughout the commonwealth at 
present due to good general rains, par- 
ticularly in wheat and pastoral areas. 
A better tone is also being felt in the 
business community due to improved 
wool prices. Unemployment is more 
general throughout the commonwealth 
and has reached 22 per cent in New South 
Wales. Extensions on overdue mort- 
gages and loan accounts have further 
accentuated the depression in business 
and financial circles. Bank deposits have 
declined £14,640,000 during the last 12) 
months and advances have increased 
£26,260,000 compared with the same 
period last year. Commonwealth ac- 
counts now show a deficit of £3,000,000 
for the nine months ending with March. 
Bank clearances at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne for April were £39,000,000 below 
April of last year and bank notes in the 
hands of the public throughout the 
commonwealth are about £2,300,000 be- 
low March, 1929: Collections are becom- 
ing increasingly difficult. 


Belgium Suffering 
From Lack of Markets 


Belgium.—Belgian industry is gener- 
ally occupied at a low level with prac- 
tically all branches suffering from a lack 
of markets. There has been no marked 
change during. the past month, but the 
continued dullness since last November 
has destroyed any hopes for improvement 
in the near future. Belgian conditions 
are very dependent upon renewed’ ac- 
tivity in the international markets and 
the outlook for the latter is considered 
unpromising. Small retail establish- 
ments are being hardest hit with an in- 


The Department’s figures, including 
passports visaed roughly to the end of 
April, showed 44,976 preference and 91,- 
792 nonpreference visas thus far. Foi- 
lowing is the full text of the announce- 
ment which shows the status of the im- 
migration quotas under the laws: 
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SENG. teysks \udextaad 100 3-31-30 | 
100 97 1 2 4-15-30) 
100 giaves én ants 100 4-30-30 
100 9 28 63 3-31-30 
100 16 Sh. viaiiedds 3-31-30 
100 16 44 40 3-31-30 
1,413 1,054 326 83 4-30-30 
1,304 698 466 140 5-15-30 
OR sete. b vaeee 100 4- 1-30 
100 9D ace nee 1 4-30-30 
Se. kas os 100° 3-31-30 
~ :  c 100 3-31-30 
100 a 95 we. 4-21-30 
2,874 2,872 ie, . sowkee 5-15-30 
100 15 81 4 4-30-30 
767 404 10 5-15-30 
10 85 5 4-15-30 
38 77 1 5-15-30 
Nctidlasw, aaikaced 100 4- 1-30 
462 17 30 4-30-30 
633 2,353 100 5-15-30 
8,617 16,916 424 4-30-30 
5,362 50,291 10,068 4-30-30 
S00: * vans 7 4-30-30 
806 45 18 4-30-30 
whit 32 68 5-15-30 
1 51 48 4-15-30 
100 21 50 29 4-15-30 
17,853 241 15,468 2,144 4-30-30 
5,802 5,018 188 596 4-30-30 
100 ere 16 84 4-15-30 
236 152 72 12 4-30-30 
SEM kde ¢ ois 3 97 3-31-30 
100 2 18 80 4-15-30 
386 354 Bi ‘eleaice 32 4-30-30 
100 7 ne te one 4-30-30 
100 1 2 97 3-31-30 
SO Ghakes 32 68 4-30-30 
BR cies)! ughh Sate 100 4- 1-30 
ROY. “hives ‘1! ecbsast ! weahae .taeene 
BOO! iets Pancha 100 4- 1-30 
3,153 1,777 1,373 3 5-15-30 
100 2 90 8 4-15-30 
2,377 2,145 193 89 4-30-30 
See) feeaas oes eats 100 3-31-30 
100 51 43 6 4-30-30 
100 58 28 14 3-31-30 
6,524 GAIT: ee cant 107 4-30-30 
440 608. antaus 11 4-30-30 
BM ed o-oddin Ji ie dana ite 100 3-31-30 
295 147 148 io 4-15-30 
2,784 1,908 509 867 4-30-30 
BBO ents anew 100 3-31-30 
100 42 33 25 4-15-30 
WOO accoey 1 99 3-31-30 
100 4 68 28 3-31-30 
Riker 2 98 3-31-30 
252 241 1 10 4-30-30 
8,314 2,030 1,176 108 5-17-30 
1,707 971 718 18 5-15-30 
123 116 1 6 4-30-30 
SOD aides 4 96 3-31-30 
BO aa) Meena ae 100 3-31-30 
ERE Pe Re 100 3-31-30 
226 SOhs | denckas 25 3-15-30 
100 asesss pa hean a's ea’) ena 
845 764 4 77 6-31-30 

44,976 91,792 16,746 


Note: The above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each quota, 
Reports on many other yisas for which quota numbers 


have been allotted to~ distant | 


consulates are received by the quota control officers only after the end of the month 


for which allotted. 


The figures given for visas.issued at the end of a given month are therefore in 
some cases, especially in the quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, provisional 
im character and are less than the total obtained at a later date, R 


’ 
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creased number of failures apparent; 


this movement will undoubtedly spread 
upward if the slump continues. Money 
is still plentiful with call rates recently 
quoted as low as 1% per cent. The 
bourse is showing moderate activity 
with the trading largely professional. 

Brazil.—There has been a slight pick- 
up in local business, resulting in firmer 
money and slightly increased discount 
rates, but the widely prophesied improve- 
ment is slew in materializing. Exchange 
has been firm, and the Bank of Brazil 
has been selling foreign exchange freely 
at par. Coffee exports have been normal 
with the Santos market firm but Rio 
futures slightly lower. Pernambuco 
sugar prices are weak with exporting to 
Europe. 

British Malaya.—The decreasing pur- 
chasing power of native Malayan pro- 
ducers is making itself increasingly felt, 
and European business interests are ex- 
pressing disappointment that there has 
been no increase in rubber and tin prices 
in spite of restriction in output. The 
outstanding feature of the present situ- 
ation is the shortage of cash coming in 
from consumers to retailers and whole- 
salers. Stocks of wholesale dealers are 
somewhat reduced but are now clogging 
retail channels. Collections are very 
slow and many requests have been made 
for extensions. Importers and whole- 
salers maintain a cautious attitude. Al- 
though the shortage of ready cash is evi- 
dent in many ways, the money market 
is easy and there is an abundance of 
idle capital. Owners refuse to invest 
in rubber and tin and hesitate to enter 
other fields. The amusement business 
may be regarded as a bright spot in the 
present Malayan situation. A _ large 
new theater is nearly completed and 
others plan improvements. A motor- 
cycle speedway is now functioning and 
the erection of a large skating rink has 
been proposed. General building activ- 
ity, except for governmental works, is 
showing signs of slackening. 


Canada Reports 
General Improvement 


Canada.—Seasonal influences appear to 
be responsible for an almost general im- 
provement in business in recent weeks, 
but the highly stimulating forces in evi- 
dence a year ago are still lacking. Rainy 
weather in the past week throughout the 
prairie and eastern provinces curtailed 
retail buying, but its favorable effect on 
crops has brightened the commercial out- 
look. Changes in the customs tariff made 
early in the month centinue to unsettle 
import trade. Wholesalers report that 
shipments are chiefly in small parcels, 
since merchants are following a cautious 
buying policy. Dry goods orders are 
confined very largely to medium-priced 
merchandise. Industrial activity is be- 


ing fairly well maintained at the lower | 
levels established earlier, and manufac- | 


turers are said to be more optimistic. 


The major steel producers are operat- 
ing at only slightly below capacity and 
wire and fencing demand is apparently 
good. Toronto employment offices look 
for more activity in iron and steel lines 
in the near future. Radio manufacturers 
are becoming more active and shoe fac- 
tories are fairly well engaged on sum- 
mer and sport lines. 


April newsprint output of 228,000 tons 
represents a substantial gain in both vol- 
ume and.operating capacity over the 
March figures. The output of the Cana- 
dian mills-for the first four months of 
1930 is only 1 per cent below the corre- 
sponding total for last year, although 
operating ratios (75 per cent of rated 
capacity in April) have been lower in 
view of the expansion of producing 
equipment. April shipments amounted to 
221,000 tons. 

The value of metallic production from 
Ontario mines and smelters during the 
first quarter of 1930 was 7 per cent 
higher than during the first quarter of 
1929. There were gains in gold and in 
the quantity of silver, although the value 
in the latter commodity declined. In- 
creases were registered in copper metal 
and nickel matte exported, but copper 
matte shipments were lower, as was the 
quantity of nickel recovered in refining. 
A new high gold production, $2,993,000, 
was established in April. 

The valuation of Canada’s chemical 
production during 1929, $168,599,000, ex- 
ceeded 1928 production by 14 per cent, 
according to preliminary estimate just 
issued. Output of sulphuric acid, 110,749 
tons, increased 15 per cent, seven plants 
manufacturing, and two of these from 
waste smelter gases. 

Movement of wheat from the Domin- 
ion continued low in April, exports in 
that month of 3,428,000 bushels, valued 
at $3,804,000, being 53 per cent smaller 
in both quantity and value than in April 
last year. Exports of wheat flour, 451,- 
000 barrels, valued at $2,270,000, were 
37 per cent smaller in quantity and 41 
per cent lower in value in the same com- 
parison. Lakehead stocks had declined 
on May 9 to 49,265,000 bushels. A Cana- 
dian government crop report issued ‘on 
May 12 indicates that on April 30 21 per 
cent of the 809,000 acres sown to Fall 
wheat in Canada had been Winter killed, 
as compared with 6 per cent a year ago. 
Fall rye was less affected, with only 6 
per cent of the 818,000 acreage involved. 

Commercial failures in Canada in 
March numbered 201, as compared with 
180 in March, 1929, and 205 in February, 
1930. The total liability involved was 
higher in both comparisons. 


Chinese Trade Dependent 
Upon Political Developments 


China.—Prospects for trade in North 
China centers continue greatly depend- 
ent upon the outcome of political and 
military developments now moving 
slowly. Money is easy, but credit re- 
strictions still apply, due to’the strained 
situation resulting from slow recovery 
of commodity markets abroad and to 
other conditions which have made busi- 
ness difficult during the past year. Sev- 
eral additional Tientsin firms have ceased 
operations, and banks are carrying nu- 
merous others over this period of de- 
pression, with extreme caution exercised 
toward ‘granting new extensions of 
credit. Many firms that are accustomed 
to secure financing from foreign banks 
are now seeking accommodations from 
Chinese banks, with the latter also exer- 
cising caution, being, in some cases, unfa- 
miliar with commodity situations abroad. 
Both the Winter and Summer wheat 
crops in North China continue to offer 
excellent prospects, and sufficient mois- 
ture at proper intervals has been deposi- 
ted to make possible the planting of the 
usual Summer crops. However, crop con- 
ditions are reported to be less favorable 
in Shansi and Kansu provinces. The Hai 
River remains navigable to Tientsin 
wharves, accommodating steamers up to 
14.5 feet draft or ordinary high tide. 
No developments in the alleviation pro- 
gram are reported, but shippers feel: con- 
fident that conditions will continue favor- 
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Financial Situation 


Is Eased in Japan 








Recent General Progress in 
Canadian Industries 


Continues 





able for some time. Spring and Summer 
rains may scour the river to a slightly 


greater depth. Conditions at Taku Bar 
still prevent entrance to river other than 
coastwise or small steamers. 

Hawaii.—Business recessions note! on 
the mainland during recent months are 
now being reflected in the islands. Small- 
er purchases of luxury lines, automobiles, 
radio, furniture, musical’ instruments, 
oriental wares, and textiles and notions 
are also very noticeable. Fertilizers, 
lumber, cement and hardware are in less 
demand. Collections during the past 
month have been poor and repossessions 
of installment sales have increased. Es- 
tablished houses are checking credits 
with more than usual care. Business 
mortality among small merchants is 
higher and more voluntary bankruptcies 
of individuals are reported. The un- 
derlying business structure, however, 
is sound. Bank are examining loans 
with more care, but money is not scarce. 
For the first time in 18 months saving 
deposits have declined. Unemployment 
continues among city workers, including 
mainly clerks, typists, salesmen and do- 
mestics. Salaried salesmen are suffering 
salary cuts or are being placed on a 
commission basis. Important Federal 
projects, dredging and whaff construc- 
tion, and school and business building, 
however, are providing employment for 
skilled labor, including bricklayers, car- 
penters, concrete, steel and tile workers, 
and native unskilled labor. 


Business in India 
Is Further Depressed 


India.—Serious political disturbances 
during the past month have further de- 
pressed general business and boycotts of 
certain commodities have brought activi- 
ties in specific lines practically to a 
standstill. The price slump steadied 
somewhat in April due partly to in- 
creased consumption and partly to an 
approaching balance between consump- 
tion and production of native basic prod- 
ucts. Money remains tight with call 
funds in fairly good demand at 5% to 
5 per cent. The Imperial Bank rate is 
steady at 6 per cent with cash against 
liabilities at 17.63 per cent compared 


with 16.03 per cent in April. Govern- 
ment securities are showing a slight re- 
covery from the low level of 3% per 


cent reached lately but little business is 
being done. * Collections continue poor 
and extreme care should -be exercised in 
further extensions to Indian accounts. 
Gold is slightly better. Trading in sil- 
ver is dull. Cotton shares are steady 
but few transactions are noted. Jutes 
have risen slightly in response to fresh 
rumors of shorter working hours. Trad- 
ing in coal shares is brisker but at lower 
prices. Teas are dull despite reduced 
crop and production restriction proposals. 
Rubbers are stationary. 
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Exports of Cotton Oils 
Increase Over Last Year 





Exports of crude cotton oil during the 
month of April were more than triple 
the amount during the same month of 
last year, according to a statement made 
on behalf of the Bureau of the Census, 
May 22, and shipments of refined cotton 
oil to foreign points showed a substantial 
gain. 

The cotton linters, as well as the 
cottonseed cake and meal, exported last 
month were much smaller than for April 
of last year, it was said. Exports of 
crude cotton oil in April, 1980, amounted 
to 2,780,310 pounds compared with 909,- 
210 pounds shipped during April of last 
year, it was shown, while the refined 
cotten oil increased from 509,965 to 697,- 
005 pounds. 

Exports of cottonseed cake and meal 
dropped from 6,675 to 320 tons, it was 
stated, while the cotton linters decreased 
from 18,719 to 9,953 tons. 


Improvement Sought 
In Plane Structure 








Advisory Committee Finds 


Standard Types Now Used | text is as follows: 


Require Changes 





[Continued from Page 1.1 

types met the demands made of them, 
so that it was not necessary to intro- 
duce notable innovations. Since then the 
field of aviation has been extraordinarily 
enlarged. The airplane has now become 
a means of transportation which can not 
be disregarded. 

It is evident that, with an augmented 
field of application, efficiency should be 
improved and that subsequent develop- 
ment is only possible by conforming to 
these conditions. Today these imperfec- 
tions of standardized construction repre- 
sent the real obstacle to the develop- 
ment of aviation. It is not unusual to 
hear it said that the airplane will always 
be surpassed in range of application by 
other means of locomotion. To prove the 
contrary, one has first to note ways in 
which airplanes could be improved. Three 
of these ways are: To diminish the 
weight of construction by studying the 
structure and improving the materials; 
to improve the power plant, diminish the 
specific fuel consumption and improve 
the propeller efficiency; to modify the 
aerodynamic forms so as to lessen the 
structural drag, simplify the construc- 
tion, and improve the fineness ratio. 

As regards the first point, constant 
progress has been made during recent 
years. The same applies to the second 
point. However, a greater propeller ef- 
ficiency is possible only with a new 
method of mounting the engine bed. That 
is why the third point constitutes, so to 
speak, the key to all the other possibili- 
ties of improvements, which cannot be 
applied entirely without considerably 
modifying the existing types of construc- 
tion. It is surprising that so few im- 
provements have been made in this con- 
nection during recent years. 

We must seek first that form of air- 
plane most nearly approaching the 
“ideal airplane.” This ideal airplane 
would be one from which would be elim- 
inated all accessories not actually neces- 
sary for flight. It would then be com- 
posed of only one wing carrying the 


Indo-China.—Business conditions con<4 loads, possessing a power plant and hav- 


tinue depressed and imports of Ameri- 
can merchandise are decreasing as the 
result of recent alterations in customs 
interpretations. The first shipments since 
1926 of pepper'sent directly to the United 
States were made in April, amounting to 
150 tons, and it is probable that direct 
export of this commodity will continue. 
The value of the piastre is now fairly 
steady, remaining within the limits of 1 
per cent variation from the official rate 
of 10 gold francs. The New York sight 
quotation on Apr. 30 was $0.3925. Only 
about 30 per cent of local rubber planters 
agreed to the London plan for cessation 
of tapping during May. Deliveries of 
paddy to rice mills continue slow and 
the tendency of rice prices is still up- 
ward, although the market is gradually 
becoming easier in order to attract cus- 
tomers. White rice was quoted on May 
9 at 13.10 piastres per 100 kilograms, 
($5.14 per 220 pounds), compared with 
12.69 piastres ($4.95) about a month pre- 
vious. Exports of rice from Saigon for 
the first four months of the current year 
amounted to 527,649 metric tons, of 
which 144,037 tons went to Hong Kong; 
China, 105,670; Java, 71.508; France and 
Colonies, 67,039; Japan, 27,732; Singa- 
pore, 60,011; and all other countries, 51,- 
652 tons. 

Japan.—The Japanese financial situa- 
tion has been eased by completion of the 
230,000,000 yen refunding loan recently 
floated in New York and London. Indus- 
trial conditions remain unchanged with 
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ing the necessary controls. 

It is a question at present, therefore, 
of making tests with airplanes whose 
wing forms permit the elimination of 
separate tail surfaces; of ascertaining 
whether this wing presents disadvan- 
tages as compared with the standard 
type; and, finally, of seeking ways to 
eliminate such disadvantages. 

Some of these forms of construction, 
generally designated by the term “tail- 
less,” have already been practically 
tested. In regard to these, it is princi- 
pally problems of construction which 
have brought failure to designs that 
promised much. 

For such an airpbane whose wing is 
heavier, due to unfavorable distribution 
of the stresses, than a normal wing. of 
the same characteristics with tail and 
fuselage, its particular advantages would 
hardly count. 

Tests with an airplane of the “tail- 
less” type show that it should be possi- 
ble to improve greatly the performances 
of tailless airplanes. Such an airplane 
was exhibited in flight to a large num- 
ber of German and foreign specialisis. 
It was perfectly and successfully pilotea 
during all these demonstrations. 

The tailless airplane is of special in- 
terest in every case where it is desired 


|to improve the economy and maximum 


speed, that is to say, in particular, for 
commercial airplanes used on _ long 
flights. This improvement of perform- 
ance should level the barriers which still 
prevent the airplane from finding its use 





in domains where it should render walu- 
able service in economic and social life. 





‘Lower Volume of Business Indicated 


By Week’s Total of Check Payments 





Department of Commerce Announces Operation of Steel 
Plants Fell in Period Ended May 17 





Business as measured by the volume of 
check payments was lower in the week 


cline, were off slightly from what they 
were a weék ago, and were more than 


ended May 17 than in the previous week|7 per cent below the week of May 18, 


or in the corresponding week last year 
according to the weekly statement of 
the Department of Commerce, issued 
May 22, whigh follows in full text: 

Operations in steel plants, during the 
latest reported week, were slightly less 
than the activity for the preceding week 
and below the level of the corresponding 
week in 1929, 

Wholesale prices, again showing a de- 





1929. The composite iron and steel price 
registered a slight decline from the pre- 
vious week and was more than 8 per 
cent lower than a year ago. 

yank loans and discounts, while show- 
ing a slight change from a week ago, 
were more than 3 per cent below the 
same period a year ago. Prices for 
stocks, showed a gain over the preceding 
week and were 8 per cent below the 
same week of 1929. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks Ended Saturday. 





Average 1923-25=100) 


May May May Apr. May May May Apr 

17 10 3 26 18 11 4 27 

3 1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 1929 

Steel MOORAMIONR 5 on cn bcnnssonece «+.» 100.0 101.3 102.6 126.3 128.9 127.6 132.9 
Bituminous-coal production ..... oo’ 85,1 85.5 84.0 91.8 *95.t 91.3 *94.8 
Petroleum production (daily av.) ..... 124.6 124.6 124.38 126.9 126.0 1263 127.3 
Freight-car loadings ............ ive 98.0 98.3 94.6 109.1 *109.4 109.5 109.7 
tLumber production ............ -eee 105.2 106.7 107.0 ..... 121.6 122.1 120.8 
Bldg. cont. 37 States (daily av.) -s» 117.2 181.0 121.7 181.7 125.8 122.9 141.2 
Wank, POROIREE. as cesccscadccccs ; 88.4 47.0 51.3 61.3 6508 48.3 46.1 
Cottem /reeelpts ...cccscrccccccns 49.6 $2.3 36.9 36.2 27.7 33.5 34.6 50.0 
COGRIO FOOGIBES onc ccdsccccccccencs alate 1.8 78.2 74.7 76.3 19.7 88.6 86.4 
Hog receipts ...... wie 78.0 74.7 73.5 761 70.9 85.7 82.4 
Price No. 2 wheat ...... A 74.4 75.2 760 79.8 80.6 829 829 
Price cotton middling ........... ily 61.0 610 599 172.4 72,1 72.8 728 
Price iron and steel, composite ., 81.7 82.0 828 88.1 89.7 89.5 89.5 89.5 
Copper, electrolytic, price ....... 89.9 94.9 100.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) ...... 88.7 89.0 89.7 90.2 95.9 95.7 96.7 96.7 
CRAMP BORMORES ion 5d oon tecnce «+ 120.4 136.3 120.4 116.1 184.2 134.6 136.0 125.6 
Bank loans and discounts ....... » 184.5 134.8 135.7 135.7 130.4 1380.1 131.6 181.1 
Interest rates, call money ...... 72.7 76.6 92.1 97.0 218.2 290.9 269.7 200.0 
Business failures ..........6. eee 127.0 129.0 116.0 184.4 116.7 105.2 103.4 110.3 
BEOUEY OTIGES oc\cccsecatehbace eee 234.9 228.6 233.0 244.5 256.4 257.6 257.2 253.2 
Bond prices .............esee0+8 4063 106.1 106.0 105.9 105.8 105.7 106.0 106.2 
Interest rates, time money ...... 89.1 91.4 97.1 100.0 205.7 2029 197.1 194.4 
Federal reserve ratio ........ eos 107.9 107.1 106.4 105.5 96.9 959 946 95.9 
SIAREOIS, CUDDIOVEEORS 2.00 nccabonee. ues ss. .90dkinn ntemieeieeeiis BAM 65 cco. wenn jello 





*Revised. tRelative to weekly average 
semimonthly only. 
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1927-1929 for week shown, {Data available 
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Increasing Use — 
Of Cotton Bags’ 
Aiding Industry 
Agriculture Department 8: 
Use of Material to 


Farm Products May Res 
in Larger Consumption 
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Increasing use is being made of cot 
bags for packing various agricul 
commodities, and consumer packaging 


farm products in cotton offers an ima ~ 


portant possibility of increasing cotton 
consumption, the Department of Agri- 


culture said ina statement made pu 3 


on May 20. 

Increasing use is being made of pack- 
aging Idaho and Maine potatoes in this 
way, experiments are being conducted 























for packaging Florida oranges in colored ~~ 


mesh bags, and possibilities are seen for 
so packaging pecans and other nuts in 
five pound containers. 


The Department’s statement in full 


Consumer packaging of farm products 
in cotton bags offers an important possi- 
bility of increasing cotton consumption 
in the opinion of members of the new 
uses of cotton committee of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
and the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc. ~ 


Colored Bags for Oranges 


It was reported at a meeting of the 


committee on May 12 that increasing use 
is being made of cotton bags for pack- 
aging Idaho and Maine potatoes in 10 


and 15 pound lots, and experiments are ~ 


now under way in the packaging of 
Florida oranges in colored mesh toad 
that hold one-tenth of a box. Similar’ 


possibilities are seen for a consumer ~ 


package for pecans and other nuts in 
five pound containers. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute reported a 
continuation of style promotion work at 
style shows in many parts of, the coun- 
try, the development of a radio broad- 
casting program, and style exhibitions in 
movietone films to be shown in more 
than 2,000 theaters. They reported also 
that new types of power transmission — 
belting have been developed recently as 
a result of studies made in textile mills, 
and that experimental shipments of cot- 
ton piece goods baled in heavy cotton” 
fabric apparently showed promise of in- 
creasing the use of cotton manufactured 
into this type of material. Experimental 
installations of cotton fabrics in the con+ 
struction of rural roads in South Caro- 
lina and Texas were said to be showing — 
satisfactory results. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce reported that a pamphlet for 
vacationists, entitled “Speaking of Vaca- 
tions,” is now ready for the press, and 
that 100,000 copies will be available for 
distribution in the near future. This 
pamphlet contains a complete index of all 
cotton items used on vacations. This 
Bureau also reported that.a treatise on 
the development and use of the athletic- 
field tarpaulin is being prepared, in which 
it is shown that 20 colleges and schools 
account for an annual consumption of . 
100,000 yards of heavy duck material. 
This is a comparatively new outlet: for 
cotton and promises to grow in impors. 
tance. Great Britain and Italy, if was 
said at the: meeting, are assisting the 
effort to promote new uses of cotton. 

_. Special Tests"Made ° 

Officials of the Bureau of Standards 
reported progress on work in the devel- 
opment of special test methods including 
tests of the coefficient of friction of fab- 
rics and the measurement of resilience 
and stiffness of fabrics. They reported 
also that the systematic study of coarse 
fabrics had progressed to the point where 
over 200 fabrics have been woven and. 
are now being tested. 

Officials of the Bureau of Home Eco-. 
nomics reported that a continuation of 


the study of fabrics for play suits has . 
resulted in a complete physical analyses . 


and actual test of 20 fabrics, most of 
which were cotton. These physical anal- . 
yses and tests were designed to deter- 
mine the American product most suitable. 
for this purpose. Various nursery | 
schools have cooperated in trying out 
these fabrics, and a leaflet describing 
suitable designs for these play suits has 
been issued by the Bureau. Announce- 


ment was made also that a leaflet on . 


children’s cotton dresses, and one on the 


Summer ensemble will be available for | 


distribution soon, : 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reported the development of an open-- 


mesh cotton fabric suitable for consumer | 


packaging of oranges. Announcement 
was made also that big manufacturers: 
are planning to put into use for handling 
the late Summer and Fall crop of pota- 
toes a combination open and close-mesh 
fabric designed by this Bureau in coop- 
eration with the North Carolina State | 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Bags made from this fabric are unique — 


in that an open-mesh side facilitates in- 


spection of the potatoes, and a closely 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.) 





Mussel Shells for Buttons 
Now Obtained From Mexico 





Mussel shells, used in the manufac- 
ture of pearl buttons, are now being se- — 


cured from Mexico, and the annual yield 
may be 12 per cent of the total tonnage 


taken in the United States during 1929, — 


according to a statement issued in be- 


half of the Bureau of Fisheries, May 19, 5 © 
g dredged 


Most of the shells are bein 
from the river near Tampico. 
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Is Expansion 
, Plan Reported 


From Brussels 


“WIGHT air mail service operations aré 


expected to be in effect in the near 












ture from Brussels to London, accord-* 
ng to reports received and made public 
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} the Department of Commerce. Fokker 
motored planes will be used and it is 
ted that 17 of these planes will be 
use by July for both night and day 


flights, it was said. 

’ The coast line from Ostend to Dunker- 

que will be followed, it was stated. This 

coast is sufficiently lighted by lighthouses 
marine navigation, with one exception, 

according to the statement which follows 
full text: 

Trial flights on the Brussels-London 
route for night air mail service are be- 
ing made by the Sabena company and op- 
‘eration over the route is expected soon, 
according to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce from Assistant 
Commercial Attache Leigh W. Hunt, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. The planes to be used are 
Fokker trimotors and according to pres- 
ent plans 17 such planes will be in use 
oe July for night and day flights. These 

nes are supplied with head and posi- 
on lights for night flying. The head 
light, placed on the left wing, is directed 
horizontally during the flight, but can be 
inclined down to an angle of 45 degrees 
for landing. The position lights conform 
to the regulations covering water naviga- 
tion, green to the right, red to the left, 
and white in the rear. These lights are 
small electric lanterns placed on the end 
of each wing, and in the rear on the upper 
part of the rudder. 


A 


Interior lighting includes lighting of the 
cabin, and of the instrument board. The 
indications on the instrument board are 
marked in luminous paint to allow visibil- 
ity in case of accident to the electric 
system. The electric power is produced 
by a propeller placed to the right of the 
cabin, while another propeller or windmill 
placed on the left of the cabin generates 
electricity for the telephone apparatus. 

The motors employed on these planes 
are said to be capable of 300 hours of 
flight before a complete overhauling. The 
weight of the planes with load does not 
exceed 5,000 kilograms, which permits 
take-off from the field with only two mo- 
tors. The rear of the plane is supported 
by a wheel and two gliders, to prevent the 
wheel from sinking too far in soft ground. 
The wheel can be steered from the pilot’s 
seat to facilitate guiding on the ground. 

The lighting of the route was to be 
ready for use by Apr. 1. Projectors hav- 


-ing 3,000,000 candle power were installed 


at Erp-Meire, Saint Denis and at Cost- 
camp. There are to be revolving lights, 
with a practical average visibility of 25 
kilometers, every 15 kilometers. The 
lights are to burn from 6 p. m, until 
shortly after midnight. The 300-meter 
towers of the Ruysselede radio station 
have ‘been lighted to prevent the risk of 
accident. Z 


The planes will follow the coast line 
from Ostend to Dunkerque. This coast is 
sufficiently lighted by lighthouses for ma- 
rine navigation, with the exception of La 
Panne, where a lighthouse may be con- 
structed. The Brussels airport at Evere 
is well lighted. A red light is placed on 
each hangar, on each building, and on 
every obstacle near the field. A luminous 
T, fixed on a tower, indicates the direc- 
tion of the wind. A search light placed 
on the platform of the airport serves as 
the principal land mark. The field is 
lighted at will in any direction by pro- 
jectors mounted on wagons. The electric 
power is carried to these projectors by 
cables which can be attached to sockets 
placed in different parts of the field. A 
private electric power plant is being in- 
stalled on the field for use in case of ac- 
cident to the ordinary distribution system. 


Plan for Students 


FFORTS to increase the number of 

prospective flyers are being advanced 
under a new plan in South Africa, accord- 
ing to a report received by the Department 
of Commerce from Du Wayne Clark, As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner, Johannesburg. 
Full text of the report as issued by the 
Department follows: 

The Capetown Flying Club is trying out 
a new plan to interest prospective flyers. 
A trial lesson, at a cost of a little over 
$5, is given a student to determine 
with comparative certainty, whether or not 
it is advisable for him to continue. If the 
student does wish to continue, he then pays 
his entrance fee, the annual subseription 
and fee for instruction per hour or per 
15-minute period. 
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The DeHaviland Company of Great Brit- 
ain, it has been reported, has become asso- 
ciated with the Aero Proprietary, Ltd., of 
Johannesburg where an assembly factory 
is to be put up shortly. The company plans 
to maintain stocks of new machines, motors 
and all spare parts. Overhauling and gen- 
eral repair facilities will be available. 

A pilot of Johannesburg is said to have 
bought a German plane, a “Klemm Daim- 
ler,” which he will use for long-distance 
passenger flights. 

Two Junkers planes were said to have 
been forwarded for delivery in March to 

presentatives of the Junkers Aeroplane 

pany in Windhoek. The purpose of 


ks bringing these planes is to introduce to the 


can public these Gérman products. 
of the planes to be sent is a six-place, 
18, all-metal, 400 horsepower monoplane 


r while the other is a two-place, 88 horse- 


r, all-metal monoplane. The larger of 

two planes probably will undertake a 

ht from Windhoek to Johahnesburg via 

Kalahari desert. It is reported that 

German company intends to make a bid 
for the South Africa mail contract. 





photograph was taken. 
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AERIAL CAMERA ‘SEES OBJECTS 270 MILES AWAY 











Army Air Corps 


In making the photograph here reproduced, the Army Air Corps set a new record for aerial camera work. On the 
original print, Mt. Rainier (No. 1) is plainly shown, although it was 270 miles distant from the camera when the 


Other features shown and their respective distances are: Mt. Hood (No. 2), 200 miles; 


Mt. Jefferson (No. 3), 175 miles; Three Sisters (No. 4), 125 miles; Diamond Peak (No. 5), 50 miles, and Crescent 
Lake (No. 6), 45 miles. The photograph was taken by Capt. A. W. Stevens from an Army plane piloted by Lieut. 
John Corkille at an altitude of 20,000 feet. 





Observations on Progress of 


THE AIR AGE OF AMERICA 


By DAVID S. INGALLS 


Assistant Secretary of 
The Navy for Aeronautics \ 


progress he has passed many mile- 

stones. These mark the boundaries 
of periods which we have formed the habit 
of calling the “ages’? of mankind’s de- 
velopment. Uncounted years ago man 
passed through the stone age. Then came 
the bronze age, and more recently the age 
of steam. Today we are living in the 
greatest age of all—the air age. 

From the very dawn of history man has 
dreamed of this age.. He has always 
looked .upward toward “the sky with 
hope and yearning. In the clouds he has 
enthroned his gods. And he has dreamed 
of dwelling in some remote, high heaven 
after leaving his earthly home: As he con- 
tinued to think of the boundless world above 
him, man dared to hope that he might travel 
in the sky while still alive. Indeed, we must 
go back to the mythology of the ancients 
to find the first hint of man’s ambition 
to fly. This ambition has persisted 
through the centuries—today it is realized. 

Primitive man soon learned to travel 
by land. Later his descendants conquered 
the sea. Bath elements finally became the 
highways over which he journeyed with 
ever-increasing speed. But the most ex- 
tensive element of all defied him. The 
air—greatest of all roadways—he could 


DD eer man’s triumphal march of 


not use. Then, 27 years ago, came a.great 
change. The Wright brothers made their 
first flight. We had entered the air age. 
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Astounding progress has been made 
since the first flight at Kitty- Hawk. 
Travel by air was not merely another step 
forward in a familiar means of locomo- 
tion. It was a step away from every 
method of travel previously known to man. 
The fundamental principle of the revolv- 
ing wheel was common to the wagon, the 
locomotive and the automobile. The 
buoyant hull bore both the sailing ship 
and the diesel liner. All used the fa- 
miliar highways of the land and sea; only 
the means of propulsion and minor de- 
tails of construction changed. But the 
aeroplane had nothing in common with 
any known vehicle. It involved new prob- 
lems of buoyancy, new problems of trac- 
tion, new problems of propulsion. It trav- 
eled in an unexplored element—the air— 
along a highway that had three dimen- 
sions instead of two. 

Centuries elapsed between the horse- 
drawn cart and the modern automobile— 
between the sailing ship and the modern 
liner. But in 27 years we have developed 
planes and airships that are as far ahead 
of the early Wright model as the automo- 
bile is ahead of the chariot. 

The air age has not been a time of grad- 
ual progress—it is an age of amazingly 
rapid improvement. { 

In the short space of 27 years the train- 
ing of the human being in the accomplish- 
ment of this feat has been completed. 
Man now knows how to fly. The develop- 
ment of the vehicle itself and the engine 
have been completed. We have the plane, 
the airship and the men to run them. And 
now that all this has been accomplished 
we face a new problem. How are we to 
use this revolutionary means of transpor- 
tation? 

A 


Much has been done during the last 
few months, much more lies unperformed. 
Just as the highways were the true rea- 
son for the great development of the au- 
tomobile, so the highways of the air be- 
came the critical factor in aviation de- 
velopment today. 

Rapidly, but not nearly rapidly enough, 
we are progressing along these lines. Our 
aviation fields are few and far between. 
Many of them are totally unsatisfactory 
in size. Many of them are poorly main- 
tained and insufficiently equipped in many 
respects, and not close enough to the cen- 
ters of our various communities. Our 


pressing need, therefore, is the develop- 
ment of large, well equipped fields, close 
to the centers of population; and these 
should be connected by lines of smaller 
auxiliary fields where the pilot may land 
in any emergency—always with no danger 
to passenger or load. Somehow, too, the 
country must be marked in order that the 
wandering pilot, temporarily lost, may 
easily reestablish his position. Travel by 
air cannot stop when the sun goes down, 
and we must, therefore, have the fields and 
routes properly lighted. Weather cannot 
be permitted to interfere, and so we must 
provide ourselves with instruments that 
will enable us to fly in any weather. 

Something has already been done along 
these lines and much more will be done. 
The Department of Commerce, primarily 
aided by many other. organizations, is do- 
ing a great job. The day is not far distant 
when man may use air transport in any 
weather in which other means of travel 
can operate and with as great a measure 
of safety. Larger, quieter, safer, and far 
speedier planes will soon be bearing a 
large part of our transportation. Not per- 
haps replacing older methods of travel, 
but greatly augmenting them. 
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The responsibility for the great com- 
mercial developments of aviation in this 
country lies for the most part in our Fed- 
eral Government. The Army, Navy and 
the Postal Department—each has contrib- 
uted a great share in this wonderful prog- 
ress. The Postal Department has paved 
the way by giving life blood to commercial 
aviation. The Army and Navy have de- 
veloped the material and provided most 
of the personnel. Our Army Air Service 
has given us an inland air force worthy of 
our country and capable of sustaining our 
armies. Naval aviation has given us a fly- 
ing fleet, assuring the protection of our 
coastal waters and supremacy in the air 
in any future naval engagement. 

The development of naval aviation 
since the World War has been astounding. 
Spurred by necessity, aviation above 
the land and with the armies was almost 
fully developed during the war. To 
be sure the various missions are per- 
formed today far better than then. Planes 
will fly higher and faster and will carry 
more destructive loads, but aviation over 
the land was a tried and known factor in 
warfare when the armistice was signed. 
On the other hand aviation operations above 
the sea were almost negligible during the 
late war. Outside of certain sea patrols 
by flying boats, naval aviation as we know 
it today, did not exist. 

But after the World War, when we came 
back to our own country and considered 
its future protection, we appreciated the 
extraordinary extent to which aviation had 
been applied to fighting\ operations over 
land in Eurgpe. We réalized that t 
geographical location of our country dic- 
tated a readjustment of our Navy for pur- 
poses of national defense, and the incorpo- 
ration therein of this great new fighting 
force—aviation at sea. 
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Most laymen fail to appreciate the great 
difference in operation between naval and 
Army aviation. Almost as great a gulf 
lies between the operation of these two 
arms as that which separates the battle- 


ship at sea and the regiment of field artil- 
lery on shore. 


And, so we find our Navy starting off 
with practically no aviation after the World 
War, yet having today made aviation an 
integral part of our great fleet. 

First we have developed units of planes 
to be based strategically along our coasts 
to patrol and protect the so-called sea lanes 
of our country. These lanes extend into 
the great ports and parallel the coasts, per- 
haps some distance out to sea. They are 
invisible, to be sure, but are as definitely 
determined as are the great arterial high- 
ways of the land. Protection of these lanes 
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is vital both to our Nation’s commerce and 
to the maintenance of the lines of com- 
munication of our fleet. In the past we 
have afforded protection by a great variety 
of small naval vessels. Now we find the 
Navy augmenting and replacing these sur- 
face craft by planes; and from our shore 
bases these planes cruise far out to sea, 
equipped with radio to report hostile ves- 
sels, equipped with bombs and machine 
guns with which to attack them. 

Today we find that every one of our bat- 
tleships and cruisers carries on board from 
two to six planes. These planes are cata- 
pulted from the deck into the air and later 
are landed on the sea alongside the ship and 
hoisted aboard. They are used to scout 
* * * to spot for the great guns of the ship. 
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But the most important feature of naval 
aviation is the development of our great 
airplane carriers and their complements of 
planes. Ag a result of the Washington con- 
ference, cértain ships designed as battie 
cruisers were abandoned before completion 
and redesigned as aircraft carriers. An 
aircraft carrier is simply a ship carrying 
a large number of planes and having one 
long, flat deck from which planes may be 
launched and on which planes may be 
landed. These particular ships are almost 
900 feet long and 90 feet wide. They can 
attain the extraordinary speed of almost 
40 miles an hour, and could race the fastest 
speed boat. These ships are the landing 
fields of naval aviation. Small as they are 
for a landing field, by constant training and 
perfect efficiency naval aviation has devel- 
oped to a point where one of these decks 
may be used at one time for a plane to 
take off from the bow and for another to 
land at the stern, while some 30 or 40 more 
are being refueled in the center of the.so- 
called flight deck. 


The planes, of course, are all land planes, 
for we find that outside of the large flying 
boats, based along our coasts, the seaplane 
is not as efficient for naval aviation as is 
the land plane. The land plane is lighter 
and therefore a better fighting machine. 
It can be flown off and onto the decks of 
the carriers in seas so rough that a sea- 
plane could not take off or land on the sea 
itself. Air bags, life preservers * * * but 
principally the great reliability of the en- 
gines * * * make this method of operation 
not so dangerous as it sounds. Of course, 
the pilots must have great skill and train- 
ing to fly the planes on and off their rolling, 
pitching, moving flying field, and also great 
skill in navigation so that they will not 
become lost when flying far out of sight 
of land and ships. 
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Each of these carriers affords our coun- 
try a means of bringing to a naval en- 
gagement a fleet of some 80 fighting, 
bombing, scouting and torpedo planes. 
Each is a*complete unit of great destruc- 
tive power to be used for protection 
against the attacks of any other country, 
or as a means of offense against that coun- 
try’s fleets or bases. 


And by complete units I mean that each 
one of these ships affords a landing field, 
a complement of a large number of planes, 
a hangar’ for their storage, and shops for 
their repair or even for the manufacture 
of new planes in case of necessity. On 
board these ships, too, are the quarters for 
all the fying aeete and mechanics. In 
great tanks on board are carried fuel for 
many, many. operations of the planes, as 
well as ammunition for the guns and bombs 
with which to load the bombing planes. In 
a word, we have in each of these carriers, 
and will have to an even greater degree in 
every carrier we construct in the future, 
a complete air force in and of itself * * * 
a unit with all the various types of planes 
necessary for fighting, scouting, bombing 
and torpedoing. This floating unit can be 
moved at great speed for defense to any 
point on the coasts of our country or its 
possessions. It can also be employed as 
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an offensive weapon of extraordinary de- 
seructive power against the fleets or bases 
of any foreign country with which we may 
be contending. 


We have heard much of the mobility of 


the air force, of how it can be moved from ’ 


field to field on land and afford protection 
at any point almost immediately. But mov- 
ing the planes and pilots is only a small 
part of moving the complete unit. We must 
provide near every point where an attack is 
likely a field from which to operate, quar- 
ters for the men, shops and all the neces- 
sary refueling and rearming apparatus, 
For great as the destructive power of an 
air unit may be, it is a fragile unit and 
must be carefully tended. It would be of 
little avail to take one, two or three squad- 
rons of airplanes with their pilots from, 
say, New York to the defense of Wash- 
ington, unless there was a properly equipped 
field near Washington. For after the first 
fight, when all the bullets had been fired 
from the guns and all the bombs had been 
dropped from the planes, what destructive 
force would be left? 


It is, indeed, impossible to compare the 
operation of units of planes by themselves 
with the air force of one of these carriers, 
complete and competent in itself. It is im- 
possible to conceive any more complete 
method of offense or defense for our coun- 
try, situated as it is geographitally, than 
the airplane carrier, or any more economical 
or certain means of protection for our 
people. 
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Only last year in one of the ordinary war 
Maneuvers one of our great carriers, 
circling about and attacking, theoreticaily, 
the Panama Canal, showed what this new 
weapon could do. The carrier was approach- 
ing at an angle from the rest of our fleet 
against the so-called enemy at dusk some 
600 miles from the canal. Steaming at 
full speed, the carrier made for its objec- 
tive. Two or three hours before daybreak 
the carrier launched its full complement of 
planes. only 250 miles from the canal. This 
great force of scouting, fighting and bomb- 
ing planes flew rapidly toward the canal. 
Although every warning had been given 
and every preparation made, it was im- 
possible to stop this attack. Once launch 
possible to stop this attack. One launche 
the attack of the fleet of planes from one 
of these carriers, will go through. The only 
defense that has been devised is the de- 
struction of the carrier before it has 
launched its planes. This can only be ac- 
complished by other carriers or by lighter- 
than-air carriers. Shore-based squadrons 
of planes or batteries of antiaircraft guns 
are unavailing against a well planned and 
executed bombing attack. Experience in 
the World War proved this time and again 
and so for the defense of our coasts we 
must rely upon our own carriers of planes, 
both sips and zeppelins. 


With regard to these zeppelins, may I at 
this time say a word. Lighter-than-air is 
one of these things that, but for the Navy 
Department, would have been a matter of 
this country’s past and other countries’ fu- 
ture. The Navy, and the Navy alone, has 
consistently and steadfastly supported the 
cause of lighter-than-air in this country; 
and it is only within the last few months 
that the judgment of the naval officers has 
been justifiedand recognized. Not’ only 
for commercial use, but for national de- 
fense, it is becoming every day more ap- 
parent that the great zeppelin is one of 
the most important factors of the future. 
For scouting over the vast expanses of the 
sea no instrument man has yet devised is 
equal to the dirigible. Capable of a speed 
of very near that of the airplane, carrying 
on board some six planes to protect it or to 
attack anything ‘that can be seen, the zep- 
pelin provides not only the greatest scout 
of the present day, but also a small carrier 
of extraordinarily destructive power. 
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Gradually the handling of planes from 
within one of these zeppelins has been de- 
veloped, until today we find that even the 
antiquated “Los Angeles,” regularly oper- 
ated “with the Navy, is continually taking 
aboard planes and ei them while in 
full flight. The two g¢feat new zeppelins, 
now being built for the Navy by the Good- 
year Company of Ohio, will be capable of 
launching from within some six or seven 
fighting and bombing planes and later tak- 
ing them on board again while in full flight. 
These zeppelins will provide us with a 
means of interrupting enemy commerce and 
transport, a means of disabling single 
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# 
PATROL, OF :AIR 

Being Advanced 

Toward Action 

By the French 


HE system under which the recently 
organized French air police will oper- 
ate is outlined in a report recently re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Consul Hugh H. Watson, Lyon, 
France. Full text of a summary of the re- 
port just made public by the Department 
follows: 


The recently organized French air police 
will have the headquarters of one of its 
chief divisions at Lyon where several im- 
portant operations are to begin soon, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul Hugh H. 
Watson, Lyon, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This division covers 
nearly all of the French-Swiss frontier as 
well as the greater part of the Frencp- 
Italian. 

A ~ 

The system followed at” the beginning 
will be that of observing from the ground. 
Throughout the area-will be scattered ob- 
servation posts, the personnel for which 
will be furnished by the gendarmes, cus- 
toms officers, forest guards and other or- 
ganizations in existence. These posts will 
be most numerous near the frontier and 
in regions where for industrial or strategic 
reasons flying is forbidden. The telephone 
and the radio will play an important part 
in this work since suspected planes seen 
from any post will be at once signalled to 
the nearest center where police planes will 
be in readiness to follow the suspect. 


The existence of hundreds of airplanes 
which can easily escape all control either 
of police or of customs presented a new 
problem. Particularly in this of importance 
in border regions where airplanes can easily 
be used for bringing in drugs and other 
kinds of contraband as well as for the il- 
legal entry or escape of persons. Effective 
control of air photography and other means 
of industrial and topographical examina- 
tion from the air must be accomplished. 

It is expected that operation of this police 
force will be begun within the next few 
months. 
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enemy warships and perhaps even a means 
of annoying and harassing an enemy fleet. 

And so today we find our: Navy with 800 
planes based on the coasts, on carriers and 
on every warship of any size. These planes 
are used to scout, to bomb and to torpedo 
enemy ships and to fight other planes. 
Thus aviation today is an integral part of 
the fleet. The efficient training and demand 
for only the best of personnel and material, 
which has been the traditional characteris- 
tic of the Navy for many years, has brought 
about this result. 

Appreciating fully the danger of flying 
over sea in land planes, one of the most 
important accomplishments of the United 
States Navy has been the development of 
a reliable engine. The result, the air- 
cooled engine of today, has fully justified 
the money, time and labor spent in its de- 
velopment? For we find all commercial op- 
erators using that same air-cooled engine 
which was developed solely by and because 
of the Navy. By means of the reliability 
of the engine and because of the use of 
various flotation equipment, including life 
preservers, the operation of land planes 
over the sea is not so dangerous as it would 
seem. The records of naval aviation com- 
pare favorably with these of any other mil- 
itary branch in the safety of its operation. 

The remarkable development of our fly- 
ing fleet is due in great part to the extra- 
ordinarily fine personnel that has been 
made available for aviation in the Navy. 
No efforts have been spared to secure only 
the best, and the backbone is formed by 
some of the very finest men that have grad- 
uated from Annapolis, augmented each 
year by reserves and enlisted men. 

These men have most ably and whole- 
heatedly carried on the task set before 
them by the intelligent, broadminded and 
far-seeing policies laid down by Congress 
and directed by our President. 

Thus has the country come to the fore 
in aviation, providing us with a great new 
industry and a system of transportation 
affording us an incomparable means of in- 
suring our national defense. 





Full text of address delivered over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, May 22. 





PRACTICAL USE OF GLIDING 





Army Air Corps 


Increasing interest in gliding has resulted in advanced designs for motor- 
less flying equipment. 


the training, which is of a type 

somewhat the same as ‘that ob- 
tained in a motored plane, with the ex- 
ception of the engine control, Capt. Emory 
S. Land, of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, told a 
House subcommittee on naval appropria- 
tions during;hearings on the Navy Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. This a very val- 
uable consideration and one that is quite 
worth while, he said. 

The military value, from the lighter- 
than-air point of view, is apparent in that 
great weight saving is accomplished as far 
as carrying gliders is concerned; the pos- 
sibility of transmitting information, trans- 
mitting something behind the. lines, or 
something done noiselessly at.night, he 
told the committee. These have a certain 
amount of military value, which is the 
reason, I assume, he explained, that the 


Tit value of glider flying comes from 


Bureau of Aeronautics has undertaken exe 
periments with gliders. 

The sporting value of the thing’ is of 
real interest, according to Capt. Land. It 
is an amusing and relatively safe way of 
getting yourself over a fence by your 
bootstraps, because you really, to all in- 
tents and purposed, are cheating Nature. 
You are getting something for nothing on 
the wind glide, he pointed out. Of 
course, in the towing glide you are not. 
We are taking a leaf out of the German 
book as well as the British book, and de- 
veloping what I would call a sport, Capt. 
Land declared. The scientific value comes 
from two angles, one, from the design, 
construction, and operation, which actu- 
ally involves, in a way, as many complica- 
tions as the actual design and construc- 
tion and operation of the normal aircraft. 
That is of real value. It is of educational 
value to the younger generation, he sai. 
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AIR TRAVEL IN ALASKA 
Cited as Aiding Development 


in Alaska and is destined to play an 

important part in developing. the 
Territory and its vast resources, it was 
stated orally May 19 by Ernest Walker 
Sawyer, representative of the Alaska 
Railroad of the Department of the In- 
terior. Development of the airways has 
already speeded up travel in the interior 
and greatly benefited industry, he said. 

When northern ports are icebound and 
roads covered with snow in the Winter, 
the airplane is the only means of trans- 
portation, other than the dog sled, which 
can be used, it, was pointed out. Not only 
does the airplane avoid the hardships and 
slowness of dog travel, but it also pro- 
vides cheaper transportation, according to 
Mr. Sawyer. .It usually costs $500’to $700 
to make a dog sled trip between Fairbanks 
and Nome, requiring a month or six weeks, 
whereas the journey by air can be made 
in about 5 hours, and the fare for one 
passenger is $500, or for two or more $300 
each, le explained. : 

Although Alaskan aviation is now em- 
ployed chiefly in linking the cities of the 
interior, it is believed that Alaska will 
ultimately be an important part of an air 
route from the United States to the Orient, 
Mr. Sawyer said. Siberia and Alaska are 
only 56. miles apart at one /oint, he said. 
The great circle route between New York 
and Tokyo, which is the shortest, passes 
a few miles south of Nome and Fairbanks. 
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Siberia is a prospective American mar- 
ket of much potential value, Mr. Sawyer 
asserted, pointing out that the country is 
far from European Russia and_ inade- 
quately connected with it. , Planes have al- 
ready brought fur back from Siberia, 
which is the logical way to obtain them 
for America, rather than through round- 
about traffic and export from European 
markets. he said. : 

With the building of the proposed inter- 
national highway to Canada and _ estab- 
lishing of airports along it in British Co- 
lumbia and the Yukon, it is expected that 
there will be a. plane service be- 
tween the United States and Alaska, Mr. 
Sawyer stated. moe . 

Planes are already an aid in prospecting 
and exploration, while thousands of square 
miles of Alaskan terrain have been 
mapped from the air, it\was said. Utiliza- 
tion of mineral, pulpwood and power re- 
sources has undoubtedly been brought 
nearer by several years through air map- 
ping, according to Mr. Sawyer. 


AIR: ‘HIGHWAYS’ 


Funded by Tax 
Are Suggested 


USE of the tax on gasoline used in avia- 
tion to prepare “highways” for avia- 
tion, is recommended in the first annual 
report of John M. Vorys, Ohio’s first di- 
rector of aeronautics, to Governor Cooper. 

Under the present 4-cent gasoline tax 
law, aircraft operators are entitled to a 
refund, but there is,so much “red tape 
to applying for the’ refund that it is im- 
‘practicable, Mr. Vorys reported. 

“It is obviously unfair to burden avia- 
tion with a tax for highways,” the direc- 
tor stated. ‘Two courses would appear 
to be open: To amend the gasoline tax 
law to exempt in a more practical way 
gasoline used in aviation; or to use the 
proceeds of the tax on gasoline used in 
aviation to prepare ‘highways’ for avia- 
tion. ~ 


“From my conferences with those in the 
aviation industry, I am of the opinion that 
most of them favor the second plan, The 
proceeds of such a tax would be cofsider- 
able at the outset, would grow as air traf- 
fic grows, and would partially finance the 
preparation and completion of the com- 
prehensive program of interconnecting 
airways and airports. In some such way, 
we must use our hindsight in highways to 
give us foresight in skyways, so that the 
next generation will not find an airway 
system that ‘just growed,’ but will find a 
system that was laid out intelligently and 
economically from the start.” 

Mr. Vorys, in his report, reveals that 
there are 101 airports and landing fields 
in Ohio and 890 regular airways which 
are surveyed, lighted, and marked by the 
Federal Government. 

The airports are divided as follows: 
Municipal, 15; commercial, 46; private, 
20; intermediate and auxiliary or emer- 
gency, 20. The airways are: Cleveland- 
Albany, Cleveland-New York, Cleveland- 
Chicago, Cleveland - Detroit, Louisville- 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati-Chicago air 
mail, passenger and express lines; the 
Transcontinental Air Transport Line from 
Columbus to Indianapolis: and the west; 
and the Mason and Dixon Air Lines with 
passenger service between Cincinnati and 
Detroit. seat 

“It would seem that the time is ripe,” 
Mr. Vorys stated “for at least a study of 
a State system of airways and airports, 
to be integrated with a national system, 
and that ways and means ef financing 
such an airway system be investigated.” 
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Mr. Vorys recommended that the pres- 
ent law requiring a license for aircraft 
and airmen engaged in commercial fly- 
ing only be extended to require that all 
aircraft and pilots be licensed for air- 
worthiness before flying over Ohio. 
Thirty-two States have such license laws, 
he said. 

Indication of the extent reached by the 
aeronautical industry in Ohio is revealed 
in the fact that $5,46(.054.80 is invested 
in 12 plants in Ohio devoted exelusively 
to aeronautical products; that $7,010,220 
is invested in 38 plants now used in part 
for aeronautical products, that the value 
of land used for the 101 airports and 
landing fields and the value of permanent 
buildings and improvements on 101 air- 
ports and landing fields is $10,060,200 and 
that the value of the 540 aircraft owned 
in Ohio, estimated at $5,000 each, is 
$2,700,000, Aviation wages paid in fac- 
tories and airports and to Government and 
commercial pilots and other personnel, 
totaled $23,958,484.44 in 1929, 


CG tn Alaskan aviation has “arrived” 








. 


There are now 15 planes operating daily 
out of Fairbanks, which, in addition to 
having a good airport, has a landing field 
for airships, it was stated. The ships 
will carry anything which they can hold 
and lift off the ground. Air mail service 
has been ayailable in parts of Alaska 
since 1922, Mr. S..wyer said. 

Anchorage, Fairbanks and Nonfie are 
the principal aviation centers, said Mr. 
Sawyer, and companies operating from 
them have furnished excellent service, 
with practically new equipment main- 
tained by experienced personnel. An- 
other company, which began operations 
in May, 1929, has been successful in fur- 
nishing reliable service between Juneau 
and other towns in southeastern Alaska, 
and between these points and Seattle, 
Wash. . 


Seventy-one aviation fields have been 
constructed in Alaska, in addition to a 
number of natural fields and others that 
are being planned, Mr. Sawyer stated. 
Maps and descriptions of 61 of the fields 
are available at the office of the Alaska 
road commission in Juneau for 15 cents 
each. The dimensions of the fields vary 
in size from 250 feet by 600 feet to 600 
feet by 1,400 feet, while the Fairbanks 
and Anchorage fields each have two run- 
ways each 400 by 2,000 feet and are pro- 
vided with modern lighting equipment, he 
stated. 


LINE TO CHINA 
Is Planned by 


German Group 


GERMAN aircraft company, Deutsche 

Luft Hansa, is considering establish- 
ment of an air service from Germany to 
China, according to reports received and 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

No definite plans have yet been formu- 
lated on account of the volume of difficul- 
ties to be surmounted, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Following a_ preliminary agreement 
reached with the Chinese national govern- 
ment in February, the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa is now considering the steps neces- 
sary to the establishment of a Germany 
to China air service according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner A. 
Douglas Cook at Berlin. 


According to an official statement of the 
Luft Hansa no definite plans have been for- 
mulated as yet, on account of the difficul- 
ties to be surmounted and the great out- 
lay necessary in proportion’ to the extent 
of the proposed route. If plans are car- 
ried out in accordance with the agreement 
the German organization will have the 
right, first, to establish an air mail line 
from Germany to China and second, to 
form a German-Chinese company for the 
purpose of establishing air lines in Chinese 
territory. A condition in the contract 
places the purchasing of all materials and 
equipment in the hands of the Luft Hansa. 

There are several different possible 
routes which this service might follow: 
One given serious er ag is Ham- 
burg to Berlin via DeutSche Luft Hansa, 
Berlin to Moscow via Deruluft, Moscow 
to Manchuria via the trans-Siberian rail- 
way or the Dobroliot air line operated by 
the Russian government. The Russians are 
said to want the ground organization in 
Russia to be installed at Germany’s ex- 
pense. 

According to newspaper statements pub- 
lished in China, this agreement will be 
valid only in case the Luft Hansa obtains 
from Russia in the course of one and a 
half years the concession from Irkutsk, 
Siberia, to the Chinese frontier. 

The possibility has been discussed of car- 
rying the mail over the Moscow-Manchuria 
section by the trans-Siberian railroad. 
Even with this use of the railroad on a 
part of the trip the amount of time saved 
on the whole distance would be consider- 
able. Within China, too, the saving of time 
would be great. At present two weeks are 
required for mail to go by land from Can- 
ton to Hankow; eight days are necessary by 
steamer while an airplane would cover this 
distance in five hours. From Shanghai to 
Hankow via steamer takes four days 
whereas via airplane four hours would be 
required. 
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GLIDER LEAVES ITS DIRIGIBLE MOORING | 








U. 8S. Navy 


This photograph shows the glider piloted by Lieut. Ralph S. Barnaby a 
moment after it was detached from the Los Angeles to begin a pioneer- 
ing dirigible-to-earth flight as a part of an experimental program insti- 
tuted by the Navy. The glider’s flight from the Los Angeles is sched- 
uled to be duplicated by Lieut. Barnaby at the Naval Air Station near 
Washington, D. C., May 24 for the first public observation of the feat. 


HE SECOND descent of a glider from 

a dirigible in the United States will 

be made by Lieut. Ralph S. Barnaby; 
U.S. N., on May 24, during the Curtiss Ma- 
rine Trophy races, it has been announced by 
the Navy Department. 

Lt. Barnaby’s flight at the Anacostia Sta- 
tidn will present the public with its first 
opportunity to witness the new aeronautical 
departure, according to a statement issued 
by the Department May 21. The first 
dirigible-to-earth flight at Lakehurst was 
of .an experimental nature and was 
not for public view, it is pointed out. 
A description of the apparatus used in the 
maneuver is contained in the statement, full 
text of which follows: 

The glider which will be used by Lt. 
Barnaby in his glider flight from the U. S. 
S. Los Angeles at the Anacostia, D. C., Air 
Station, is a German built secondary train- 
ing type known as the “Prufling.” 
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The weight of the glider equipped for 
this flight will be 210 pounds while the 
weight of Lt. Barnaby with his parachute 
will add another 150 pounds to this total. 
The wing area of the glider is 180 square 
feet and the wing loading 2.04 pounds per 
square foot. A sinking speed of about 3.8 
feet per minute was developed by the glider 
in its previous releasing test at Lakehurst. 

The gear for holding and releasing the 
glider from the Los Angeles was designed 
by Lt. Barnaby and Lt. C. M. Bolster of 
the Lakehurst Air Station. The part of 
this gear that is attached to the glider con- 
sists of a sling and compression tube. The 
ring of this sling is over the approximate 
center of gravity position of the glider. 
This is the only point at which the glider 
is held up. A standard bomb release is 
rigidly secured to the keel of the Los An- 
geles and engages the ring of this sling. 
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Three ‘wing chocks and a tail chock are 
also secured to the Los Angeles. They are 
so located that as the glider is lifted into 


place the wing chocks take up first. The 
method of hooking on consists of resting 
the nose of the wings against the chocks 
leaving theegail high enough to engage the 
sling ring in the bomb release, keeping the 
tail slightly off center to prevent its fouling 
on the tail chock and then swinging the tail 
down until the rudder of the glider fits in 
the saddle of the tail chock. The detach- 
able saddle side of the tail chock is then 
secured in place by bolts and wing nuts. 
The control stick of the glider is held in 














AUTOMATIC PILOTS F 








OR AIRPLANES | 












Army Air Corps 


These mechanisms, appearing to the layman’s eye as simply conglom- 

erations of metal, are the gyroscopic “pilots” weighing only twenty-five 

pounds each which control ten-ton Army Air Corps bombardment craft 
without human assistance. 
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neutral by a removable brace in the cock- 
pit. 

To insure that the glider rides safely at 
the cruising speed of the Los Angeles cer- 
tain other precautions are taken. A crutch 
hinging forward and operated by lineg fore 
and aft to the keel rests on the fuselage of 
the glider immediately forward of the fin. 
A saddle supported by lines to the airship 
is pulled against the bottom of the fuselage 
just forward of the tail surfaces. Finally 
a towing line is run from the keel of the 
Los Angeles to the towing hook on the 
glider. This saddle and towing line are- 
-both cast off before the pilot descends into 
the glider. 
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The crutch, however, is left in place un- 
til the pilot is actually seated in the glider 
to keep the loads imposed by climbing into 
the glider from being transmitted to the 
rudder. It is pulled up as soon as the pilot 
is seated. Entrance to the glider is effected 
through a hatch cut at the port side of the 
keel of the Los Angeles. A duralumin lad- 
der is used in descending to the glider. The 
bottom of the ladder is just forward of and 
slightly to the left of the nose-.of the glider. 
When the glider is secured in place its floor 
boards are approximately six feet below the 
bottom of the airship keel. 

During Lt. Barnaby’s previous glider test 
from the Los Angeles at Lakehurst the 
glider reached a maximum inclination of 
about 30 degrees. The highest air speed 
which he noted was just under 50 knots. 
In the descent he circled both right and 
left maintaining an average air speed of 
between 35 and 40 knots. The glider came 
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joint Air Corps-Antiaircraft exer- 

cises recently held at Aberdeen, Md., 
is an illustration of the elaborate commu- 
nication and intelligence arrangements 
necessary for the detection of hostile air- 
craft attempting to bomb or destroy a speci- 
fied locality, according to a statement by 
the Department of War. 


It was explained that these agencies of 
signal communication are set up in exacfly 
the same way as would be the case in time 
of war. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 


Ts communication net used in the 
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The elaborate communication and intel- 
ligence arrangements aecessary for the de- 
tection of hostile aircraft attempting to 
bomb or destroy a specified locality are in- 
dicated by the communication net used in 
the joint Air Corps-Antiaircraft exercises 
held at Aberdeen, Md. The set-up of these 
many agencies of signal communication is 
exactly the same as that, which would be 
used in war. It is also a splended means 
of developing the teamwork which is es- 
sential to the rapid and accurate transmis- 
sion of orders and information under field 
conditions. 

These exercises required the establish- 
ment of an extensive system of signal com- 
munication’ for reporting information of 
approaching airplanes from the observation 
posts in the field to the defense headquar- 
ters at Aberdeen. Radio and the telephone 
were the two agencies employed. 


On the arc of a circle 100 miles distant 
from Aberdeen as a center, fifteen observa- 
tion posts were located at intervals of ap- 
proximately five miles. Five radio stations 
were located on this arc, each station serving 
three adjacent observation posts, which were 
connected with each other and with the ra- 
dio station by field telephone lines. These 
stations worked directly with two central 
control stations at Aberdeen. Two of the dis- 
tant stations were equipped with the SCR- 
132 set, the most powerful field radio set de- 
signed by the Signal Corps. The other 
three stations were equipped with SCR-136 
sets, of less power, but capable of transmit- 
ting telegraph signals 100 miles without 
difficulty. The power for both types is or- 
dinarily obtained from a motor generator 
driven by a specially designed gasoline en- 
gine, although commercial power may be 
used if available. Four of the radio sta- 
tions on the 100-mile belt were oper- 
ated by personnel of the 62d Coast Artil- 


‘lery (antiaircraft) and the fifth by the 1st 


Signal Company. 
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The next belt of observation posts was lo- 
cated on an arc 70 miles distant from Aber- 
deen. Nine observers were stationed on this 
belt, with an interval of five miles between 
adjacent posts. As on the 100-mile belt, 
one radio station served three observation 
posts, which were tied together by field tele- 
phone. The radio set used at these stations 
was the type SCR-109-A, an older Signal 
Corps development, operated from storage 
batteries. These sets communicate over 
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to rest within 20 feet of where it first 
touched the ground. 

Lt. Barnaby’s previous glider test was 
of an experimental nature and not open to 
the public. His flight at the Naval Air 
Station, Anacostia, D. C., will, therefore, 
be the first opportunity of the public to 
witness this new aeronautical development. 





PROPELLER TEST RESULTS 


*by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 

partment of Commerce and an out- 
line of the test conditions are contained in 
a bulletin just issued by the Branch. 

Since the first aircraft propeller was ap- 
proved Sept. 6, 1928, the Branch has is- 
sued 172 approved-type certificates for pro- 
pellers, according to the bulletin, the full 
text of which follows: 


Since Sept. 6, 1928, when the first air- 
craft propeller was approved—an aluminum- 
alloy propeller with a diameter of 8 feet 6 
inches, adjustable pitch, 100 horsepower at 
1,800 revolutions per minute—the Aeronau- 
tics Branch has issued 172 approved-type 
certificates for propellers or at an average 
rate of nearly 10 per month. The average 
diameter of the 172 different propeller types 
is 8 feet 10 inches. More than 82 per cent 
of the propellers approved by the Depart- 
ment to date have an adjustable pitch. 
However, no propeller with the pitch vari- 
able or reversible in flight has yet been ap- 
proved by the Department. The average 
horsepower of the 172 aircraft propellers 
is 410. The first 20 propellers approved, 
prior to the middle of June, 1929, had an 
average horsepower of less than 180. The 
average number. of revolutions per minute 
of the first 20 propellers approved was 1,- 
758; but this average has now increased to 
2,198. 

The Aeronautics Branch specifies that all 
airplanes whose power loading is less than 
30 pounds per horsepower must be equipped 
with approved. propellers in order to be 
rated as airworthy. 


A 


In order to obtain an approved-type cer- 
tificate for a propeller, the manufacturer 
must submit drawings to the Department 
of Commerce in duplicate, with the data 
on which he bases his request for approval, 
supported by affidavit. The drawings musi 
show clearly all the details of the propeller 
design, including the profile and plan form 
of the blade, the shape of a reasonable num- 
ber of blade cross sections, the hub design, 
and the materials of construction. 


Propellers which conform with any of 
the following requirements will be ac- 
cepted: (1) Designs which embody only 
minor modifications, from propellers ac- 
cepted and used by the United States Army 
or Navy—the manufacturer to state spe- 
cifically the departure from Army or Navy 
design, if any; (2) designs which are ap- 
proved designs, cut down to smaller di- 
ameters without reduction of the maximum 
ordinates, except in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the tip; (3) designs which suc- 


R tv thes of tests of aircraft propellers 


cessfully complete the whirl test and air- 
worthiness requirements described in Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 7-A entitled ‘“Air- 
worthiness Requirements of Air Commerce 
Regulations.” 


Any propeller which fails during the 
whirl test will be rejected. Failure is de- 
fined by the Department of Commerce as 
actual breakage or cracking of any part of 
the blade, hub, bolts, lock nuts, keyways, 
etc., or the pulling of the blades out of the 
hub. In the case of metal propellers, a per- 
manent deformation or the development of 
any fatigue or hair cracks will be consid- 
ered a failure. If there is any doubt about 
the presence of a fatigue failure, the pro- 
peller shall be etched in accordance with Ae- 
ronautics Branch instructions and examined 
by a Department of Commerce inspector. 


A 


Wooden propellers will be considered as 
having failed if the tipping pulls or cracks, 
if glue joints open, or if there is any local 
failure or crushing around the hub or bolts. 
Similar considerations will apply to pro- 
pellers of any patented composition or vari- 
ation of the conventional wood or metal con- 
struction. 


The whirl test subjects the propeller to 
an appreciable overload in bending stress 
but does not set up tensile stresses com- 
parable to those which will occur in a power 
dive. Conventional blade shapes have suf- 
ficient cross-sectional areas in this respect 
if they withstand the power overload. For 
new designs Which depart from the conven- 
tional, a stress analysis may be required. 


The Aeronautics Branch also specifies 
that before a propeller may be used on li- 
censed aircraft or granted an approved- 
type certificate it must be inspected in the 
process of manufacture at the factory. 
Workmanship, materials, and fabrication 
methods must be approved by the Depart- 
ment, and the propeller must be manufac- 
tured in exact accordance with the techni- 
cal data submitted to and approved by the 
Branch. 


The approval of a metal propeHer which 
has been bent is canceled until it is straight- 
ened and reheat treated by a competent con- 
cern. The Department of Commerce should 
be promptly informed of propeller accidents 
and the kind and extent of repairs. 

Propellers must be so designed and ad- 
justed as to limit the engine speed at full 
throttle in level flight at sea-level altitude 
to 105 per cent of*the official rated engine 
speed; but the maximum allowable speed 
for a particular engine may be less than 105 
per cent of the rated speed if the engine 
manufacturer so desires and specifies, 


PLAN OF COMMUNICATION 
For Detecting Hostile Planes | 


‘territory passed over by “hostile” airpla 
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the intervening distance of 70 miles 
similar set at Aberdeen. All the 1 
stations on the 70-mile belt, as well as # 
three control stations at Aberdeen, were: , 
erated by the First Signal Company. : 
had also laid over 150 miles of fieldk wi 
lines for these exercises. 

On an arc 45 miles by air from Aberd 
were located six observation posts, covert 
the front from the vicinity of Laurel to Am 
napolis, Md. The observers at Annape 
were located in the dome of the Marylai 
State capitol, from which an excellent vie 
may be had for miles in all directions. 
sages from all observers on this belt 
over telephone lines to a message. center 
the Laurel race track, from which r 
they were relayed to defense headquarters at 
Aberdeen over a private telephone. ci 
leased by the Army from the Chesapeake 
Potomac Telephone Company. és 

A special code is used for the ¢ -ansmiss 
sion of messages from the observation posts 
in order that all the necessary information 
relating to approaching aircraft may be dis- 
patched in the shortest possible time. 


A 


A description of the means used to sé 
cure information, or “intelligence” in these 
exercises would be incomplete without men-_ 
tion of the valuable assistance rendered by — 
amateur radio operators residing in the 


in their flights toward Aberdeen. Several ; 
of these civilian operators volunteered 
their services as observers and during the — 
first three days of the exercises trans= — 
mitted over 50 messages giving warning of | 
the movement of the red air force. These | 
messages were received at the Army ama ~ 
teur radio station at Fort Howard, Md, 
which is operated regularly for the pu ow 
of cooperating with that important vatiooal 
asset, the American radio amateur. From 
Fort Howard, Signal Corps telegraph oper- 
ators pass on the information over a wire 
line to Aberdeen. 


After the pursuit airplanes have taken 
to the air from Phillips Field, Aberdeen, 
for the purpose of driving off the bombard- 
ment or attack planes of the enemy, radio 
communication was maintained with each 
flight commander from a ground station at 
defense headquarters. Radio télephone was 
used in these exercises for this puf ~ 
pose, the flight commander’s plane being 
equipped with an SCR-133 set, which may _ 
also be used for intercommunication be- © 
tween airplanes in flight. 


AVIATION CLUBS — 


In New Zealand 
Reveal Interest 


[NCREASING interest in aviation in New | 

Zealand is evidenced by the number of 
planes in operation there, according to @ 
statement by the Department of Com- - 
merce, féll text of which follows: 


New Zealand’s increasing interest in fly- 
ing is shown by the fact that a year ago 
there were only 3 private light air- 
planes in New Zealand as compared with 
over 35 private and club planes at pres- 
ent. There is record of only one serious 
accident during the past year, according 
to a report received in the Department 
Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
Julian B. Foster, at Wellington. Three 
new French three-place Desoutter cabin 
monoplanes have been ordered for New Zea- © 
land, according to report of the agency 
which handles these planes. One will be de- 
livered to an operating company and the 
other two to private individuals. This 
plane is a high-wing monoplane fitted with 
a Hermes 110-horsepower motor. The 
passengers sit in the same cabin with t 
pilot, just behind him. : 


A 


The second American biplane imported 
by the New Zealand Airways Company has 
been placed in commission. It is of the 
same type as the biplane which was im- 
ported by the same company several weeks 
previously, with the exception that it is a — 
two-place plane while the first is a three« 
place plane. These two planes, which will 
be stationed at Dunedin, will form the | 
nucleus of a fleet with which the company | 
proposes to run a commercial air service 
between the principal towns of New Zea- 
land. It is expected that a definite policy 
as to the running of the services will be 
announced by the company very shortly, 

A conference of all flying clubs is 
planned for the purpose of organizing an | 
oneoria ae, of New Zealand clubs. This 4 
consolidation of clubs is necessary in or- 
der that the various clubs may benefit by 
government aid. i 


























AERIAL ‘GUN CAMERA’ 


A NEW gun camera is being used 
. in the Army Air Corps for train- 
ing pilots in the firing of machine 
guns upon other aircraft. The gun- 
ner aims the camera as he would a 
gun, but instead of firing, a picture 
is made which shows whether a hit or 
miss of the enemy plane would have 
resulted had he fired a gun. Besides 
receiving training in the firing oper-~ 
ation, the flying officer can learn from 
the film records his exact efficiency as 
a gunner. 

The steel parts of the gun are of | 
stainless steel, and this is probably | 
the first instrument of its kind incor- |} 
porating stainless steel ball beari 
The castings are made of bronze, 
combination of metals making it es- 
pecially resistant to tropical and salt © 
water corrosion. sly 

The gun shoots a minimum of three 
pictures a burst, the record of the 
time being recorded after each burst, 
The first experimental model has 
been delivered to the materiel di 
sion of the Air Corps at Wright Fi 
Dayton, Ohio, where the belief pre-- 
vails that the instrument will prove 
valuable as a service type. : , 
(Issued by Department of War) » 
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tel mortgages — Crops — Abandon- 
t of land by mortgagor—Crop raised 


rson— 
Par 7. bank entered into a contract 
the sale of land to a purchaser who 
tetuted to the bank a chattel mortgage 
the crop to be grown on the land dur- 
a certain season, and on the pur- 
aser’s abandonment of the contract 
without raising such a crop, entered into 
~ @ tontract with a third person for the 
growing of a crop upon the land by such 
nm during such season, (the crop pro- 
‘ Paced by the thitd person was not sub- 
to the mortgage. : , 
eg National Bank of Lind v. Mil- 
waukee Grain Elevator Co.; Wash. Sup. 


t No. 22183, May 1, 1930. 


cts—Sale of motion-picture ma- 
ee qinor — Disaffirmance during 

y Sie to whom a motion-picture ma- 
dh was sold under a conditional sales 
| contract could disaffirm the contract and 

recover the consideration paid during his 

- minority or on reaching his majority by 
restoring the machine to seller, but was 
not required on disaffirmance ‘to account 
for the use or the depreciation of the 
machine while in his possession. 

McCormick v. Crotts; N. C. Sup. Ct. 
Insurance—Fire insurance—Agent 's con- 
sent to cancellation without notice to 
owner— 

Where a fire insurance agency repre- 
senting a number of companies was di- 
rected by the owner of a hotel to keep 
the building and the fixtures insured up 
to a certain amount without designating 
the companies by which the property was 
to be insured, the agency was the agent 
of the owner as well as of the insurance 
' company and had authority, on behalf 
of a cwner, to consent to a cancellation 
of old policies without the five-day writ- 
ten notice to the owner provided for by | 
ee ian Corp. v. Natl. Union Fire | 
Ins, Co. et al.; N. Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div.,| 
No. 141/27, May 8, 1980. 


Railroads—Maintenance of crossing sig- | 
nal device in center of highway at cross- 
ing—Liability for injuries sustained in 
automobile collision— 

A railroad company which maintained 
a crossing signal device in the center of | 
a highway at or near the crossing and 
did not keep the structure lighted except 
when a train was approaching the cross- 
ing was liable for injuries sustained when 
an automobile struck the structure, al- 
though it had been permitted to erect 
the structure by the county board of 
chosen freeholders, there being no stat-| 


The California bovine tuberculosis 
law, in so far-as it provides for the pay- 
ment of compensation to owners of dis- 
eased cattle, slaughtered under such act, 
is not in violation of. the provision of the 
constitution prohibiting the making of a 
gift of public moneys, according to a de- 
cision of the California. Supreme Court. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
State controller refused to draw war- 
rants for compensation to the owner of 
slaughtered cattle and that the owner 
applied for a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel him to do so. The controller con- 
tended that the State had the power, in 
the exercise of the police power, to di- 
rect the slaughter of diseased cattle 
without compensating the owners and | 
that the provision of the law for the pay- | 





ment of compensation, therefore, author- 
ized the making of a gift of public mon- 
eys in violation of the constitution. 


that the legislature might have author- 
ized the slaughter of the cattle without | 
providing for compensation to the owner 
for the loss incurred, but held that the 
provision for compensation was 
within the constitutional 


pr a a 


terest promoted by the act. | 





A. R. PATRICK 
Vv. 
Ray L. Ritey, STATE CONTROLLER, ETC. 
California Supreme Court. 
S. F. No. 13708. 

Application for writ of mandamus. 

H. C. NELSON, RALPH E. SwincG and) 
FRANK L, GUERENA for petitioner; U.| 
S. Wess, Attorney General, ALBERTA | 
BELForp and RALPH O. Marron for re-| 
spondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Apr. 21, 1930 
Waste, C. J—This is an original ap- | 
plication for a writ of mandamus to be | 


the 
1929, ch. 829, p. 1750.) 


Controller Refused to 
Draw Warrants for Claims 









'Payments for Killing L 
Cattle Valid Use of Public Fund 


Constitutional Prohibition of Gift of State’s Money Not\» 
Applicable, Though Payment Could Be Avoided 
Had Legislature So Provided 


State of California: San Francisco 


not | which, so far as material here, declares 
inhibition that the legislature shall not “make any 
against gifts of public moneys. The ex-| gift or authorize the making of 
penditure, the court declared, was for a/| gift, of any public money or thing of 
public purpose in view of the public in- | value to an individual * * *.” 


directed to the respondent as State con- | “The ‘gift? which the legislature is pro- 
troller, commanding him to draw two | hibited from making is not limited to a 
warrants on the State treasurer in the| mere voluntary transfer of personal 
respective sums of $8.46 and $38.28, to| Property without consideration, which | 
which amounts petitioner claims he is | the Civil Code, section 1146, gives as the | 
entitled by virtue of the provisions of | definition of a gift; but the term, as 
an act of the legislature referred to as | used in the constitution, includes all ap- 
“bovine tuberculosis law.” Stats.| Propriations of public money for which 


utory authority for the granting of such | 


rmission. 
i iteward wv. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 


et al.; N. J. Ct. Errvs. & Appls., Nos. 
73-77, May 19, 1930. 
Trusts—Enforcement of trust—Right to 
follow trust moneys mingled in bank 
account— 


|}and slaughtering of all animals reacting 


Section 10 of the above-entitled> act | 
authorizes and empowers the director of 
agriculture to establish and maintain tu- , 
berculosis control areas within the State, | 
wherein all dairy animals shall be ex- 
amined and tuberculin tested. Provision | 
is made for the branding, segregating | 


|* 





positively to the tuberculin test. The 
| section then provides: “* * * in consid- | 
| eration of the fact that the eradication of 
| bovine tuberculosis is beneficial to public 
health and welfare, that before said ani- 
mal is branded as provided for in section 
9 of this act and/or slaughtered its value 
shall be determined by appraisement, as 
added to the account from other sources provided for herein, * - *; whereupon 
not being attributable to the trust fund;|/the owner of said reacting cattle shall 
other accounts of the trustee in other be given a written memorandum signed | 
banks may not be charged with the lien| by or under the authority of said director 
of the trust. |of agriculture in substance and effect, 

Cross v. Leverich Realty Corp. et al.;|and in behalf of the State of California, 
D. C., E. D. N. Y., Equity No. 8751,| promising that the said State will pay | 
May 19, 1930. |said owner in consideration for the 
Vendor and purchaser—Rescission of | Slaughter of said reacting animal, the 
contract — Executory contract — Incum- | amount of money herein prescribed there- 
brance of property— for vs . 

It is an established rule of property; The petitioner alleges that the director | 
in Florida that under an executory con- | of agriculture, acting under and pur- 
tract of purchase, containing a covenant|suant to the terms and provisions of 
against incumbrances, whether of rural) section 10, supra, established a tuber- 
or urban property, the vendee is entitled| culosis control area in the City and 
to rescind in the event there is an in-| County of San Francisco; that the peti- 
cumbrance which the vendor cannot or/|tioner was the owner of two grade dairy 
will not remove and which the vendee | cows located within said area; that on 
himself cannot remove by an application | Oct. 16, 1929, the director of agriculture 
of the purchase money, and that the ven-| caused said two animals to be examined 
dee in such case is given an enforceable| and tuberculin tested and each reacted 
lien in equity upon the land as security positively to the tuberculin test; that they 
for the repayment of what he paid in| were thereupon branded, appraised and | 
performance of the contract. slaughtered; that the director of agri- 

Atlantic Mortgage & Finance Co. v.| culture thereafter delivered to the peti- 
Hamilton et ux.; C. C. A. 5, No. 5644,| tioner two certain memoranda, as pro- 
May 16, 1930. vared in = ve each eran tage 

F ae substantially as follows: e State o 
Vendor ane sunchoser—Boneieien ¢ California, by and through the director 
Me of property oS of agriculture of said State, in considera- 


The dedication to a city by the then; @ : ig! 
owner of valuable adjoining city lots, Review of Decision 


each being 50x150 feet, cf a strip 10 feet a 
On Forfeiture Asked 


wide across the end of the lots for| 
street, sidewalk and highway purposes , 

Confiscation of Distillery for 
Taxes Is Protested 


In following a trust fund. of misap- 
ropriated moneys mingled with other 
unds in a bank account, if at any time 
during currency of the mingled account 
the drawings out had left a balance bees | 
than the trust money, the trust money 
must be regarded as dissipated except as 
to this balance, the sums subsequently 








held to constitute an incumbrance, such | 
as to warrant a decree rescinding an 
option in which the vendor covenanted 
that he would convey the lots by war- 
ranty deed “free and clear of all liens 
and incumbrances,” and establishing a 
vendee’s lien for the amount paid for the 
option. 

Atlantic Mortgage & Finance Co. v. 
Hamilton et ux.; C. C. 
May 16, 1930. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 








A review of a decision of the Circuit 
| Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
holding that real and personal property 


| prohibition act, can be ordered forfeited 
| and destroyed for failure to pay taxes un- 


Evidence—Offer to plead guilty in mur-| der the internal revenue laws, has been | 


der prosecution—Reversible error— |asked of the Supreme Court of the 


In a prosecution for murder resultin 


in a death sentence the admission of the | 0f certiorari filed in the case of Water- 


prosecuting attorney’s testimony that the | loo Distilling Corp. v. United States, No. | 


defendant had offered to plead guilty if | 983. _ ; ; be 
he would be given a life sentence was It is explained in the petition that the 


A. 5, No. 5644, of a distillery,operating under a permit is- | 
| sued under the provisions of the national | 


g | United States by a petition for a writ | 


reversible error, the offer having been | Corporation had received permits frony| 


say would be used against him, | cohol, and to conduct a denaturing plant, 
Bennett v. Commonwealth; Ky. Ct. | for ie purpose of denaturing tax free 
alcohol. 


Appls., May 13, 1930. = ais es ak a ee 
a iat a tl pat e petition claims that there is no 
ee tility for tnjuriog to- lavites | charge that the distillery-diverted pure 


| grain alcohol and it is allegedly conceded 


a ball driven by an unidentified player | actually denatured and poisoned in con- 
could not recover damages from the! formity with the regulations. 

owner of the course, or from persons| It is pointed out that a libel of infor- 
who invited him upon the links on the| mation was filed praying the seizure and 
theory that they failed to warn him of | condemnation of certain of the distillery’s 
| the danger. i real and personal property. The distil- 
». _Schlenger v. Weinberg et al.; N. J.|lery was found to de violating the law 
Ct. Err. & Appls., No. 29, May 19, 1930. and the court entered judgment against 


Motor vehicles — Evidence — Opinion of | it. The circuit court of appeals upheld 
Speed of approaching automobile— | the lower court’s decision. 


~~ 

'~ Occupants of an automobile could tes- 
| tify as to the rate of speed of another 
| automobile coming directly toward them, 
| Bince the absence of an opportunity to 
' compare its speed with objects it was 


, ‘Passing affected the weight and not the | destroyed and seized for forfeiture to 
 @ompetency of the testimony. — | pay a tax on denatured alcohol, which 
©) \ Lewis, by Father, etc., v. Miller; Nebr.| under the law is tax free, and upon 
| Sup. Ct., No. 27119, May 16, 1930. which the Government is not entitled ‘to 
> — |@ tax. 

| It is urged further that the cincuit 
|court of appeals erred in holding that 
| sections 3257 and 3281 of the internal 
revenue laws are not in direct conflict 
with section 25 and section 22 of the 
national prohibition act, 


|is urged that this is the first time since 
|the enactment of the national prohibi- 
| tion act that a distillery operating under 
ja permit granted to it under the provi- 
| sions of the act will have its property 





Subscribers desiring to obtain pho- 
tostatic copies of opinions which are 
mot published in full text in subse- 
quent issues should write to the In- 
Division The United States 


‘ 


An invitee on a golf course struck by | that the pure alcohol manufactured was | 


As a reason for granting the writ it} 


made confidentially without any warning | the prohibition authorities to operate a| 
to the defendant that what he might | distillery for the manufacture of pure al- | 
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Diseased 








tion of the slaughter * * *, pursuant to 
the terms of section 10 of the bovine 
tuberculosis law of California, * * * of 
one grade dairy animal * * * owned on 
said date by A. R. Patrick, hereby prom- 


is 


UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, 


Amendment Restricting 


Public Employment Upheld 





State of Missouri: 
_’ Jefferson City, May 23. 


last, holding valid the antine 
amendment to the State constitution. 


The court overruled a motion for a re- 
hearing in the case, which was filed by 
D. E. Ellis, circuit clerk of Stone County, 
and James A. Hall, clerk of the Stone 
County Court, both of whom were ousted 
from office by the Apr. 8 decision be- 
cause they had employed their wives as 


deputies. 


The antinepotism amendment, which 
ises to pay to said owner the sum of| was adopted by vote of the people in 
[$8.46 and $38.28, respectively)”; that! 1924, provides that no State, 
petitioner thereupon, and in form arid| Municipal official 
manner prescribed by law for the pres- | tive within the fourth degree of kin or 
entation, audit and payment of claims | ffinity and that if they do so they auto: 


ay employ 


against the State, presented the said two | matically forfeit their office. 


claims evidenced by these memorerrda | commen iy 


acted by a State under its police power 
and providing, even drastic measures for : 
the elimination of disease, whether in|°W"¢TS in an 


to the respondent, as State controller; 
and that respondent disapproved each 
of said claims and refused, and still 
refuses, to draw his warrants therefor. 


Compensation Violative 
Of State Constitution 


The refusal of the respondent to draw| of Supervisors, 
his warrants in favor of the petitioner | W, 682, 684.) . 
In the exercise of the right of eminent|With the patent owner of two licensees 
private property may not be|Who had been granted licenses within a 
taken without compensation therefor,| special field of use. The appellate court 
in the exercise of the police |reversed this decision. A patent licensee 


is based entirely upon the claim that 


The court agreed with the premise /| section 10 of the act, in so far as it au- 


thorizes the payment of compensation to 
the owners of animals slaughtered under 
its provisions, is in violation of section 
31 of Article IV of the ) constitution, 


any 


Respondent’s position, more specifically 
stated, is that the legislature might 
have directed the slaughter of tubercular 
animals without any compensation under 
the police power, and that the provisions 
in section 10 of the act for the payment 
to the owners of certain sums on ac- 
count of the destruction of their stock is, 
therefore, a pure gratuity or “gift,” 
within the meaning of the constitutional 
inhibition. He asserts it to be the settled 
law of this State that “an appropriation 
of public moneys to meet other than a 
legal obligation is violative of section 31, 
Article IV, of the constitution.” 

In support of his contention, respond- 
ent quotes the following portion of the 
decision in Conlin v. Board of Super- 
visors, 99 Cal. 17, 21, 33 Pac. 753, 754: 


there is no authority or enforceable 
claim, or which rest upon some moral 
or equitable obligation, which in the 
mind of a generous or even a just in- 


{115 Neb. 435, 





dividual, dealing, with his own moneys, 
might prompt him to recognize as worthy | 
of some reward, The legislature is to be | 
regarded as holding the public moneys in | 
trust for publie purposes, and this limita- | 
tion of the constitution is directed 
against its disposal of these funds ex- 
cept in accordance with such purposes. 
ms * An appropriation of money by the 
legislature for the relief of one who has 
no legal claim therefor must be regarded 
as a gift within the meaning of that 
term, as used in this section, and it is 
none the less a gift that a sufficient mo- 
tive appears for its appropriation, if the 
motive does not rest upon a valid con- 
sideration.” 


Promotion of Public 
Health Intent of Act 


_ It is a well-recognized ‘rinciple that 
it is one of the first duties of a State to 
take all necessary steps for the promo- 
tion and protection of the health and 
comfort of its inhabitants. The preser- 
vation of the public health is universally 
conceded to be one of the duties de- 
volving upon the State as a sovereignty, 
and whatever reasonably tends to pre- 
serve the public health is a subject upon 
which the legislature, within its police 
power, may take action. 

_ That tuberculosis is a dangerous and 
infectious disease which attacks both 
human beings and domestic animals; 
that it is prevalent throughout the State 
among both human beings and domestic 
animals; and that it is communicated to 
human beings, especially to children, by 
milk and other food products from in- 
fected animals, stand undisputed. 

It cannot be-~ doubted, therefore, that 
the primal object of the statute here in- 
volved is to promote and preserve the 
public health by providing a méans for 
the control and suppression bf this dis- 
ease among cattle. 

_In providing measures for the protec- 
tion of public health, the destruction or 
summary abatement of public nuisances | 
inimical to the public health may be or- 
dered, for all property is held in sub- 
ordination to the right of its reasonable 
regulation by the government clearly 
necessary to preserve the health, safety 
or morals of the people. (Kroplin v. 
Truax, 119 Ohio St. 610, 620-623, 165 N. 
E. 498, 501-502; Appeal of White, 287 
Pa. St. 259, 134 Atl. 409.) 

In other words, health regulations en- 





human beings, crops, or cattle, in a gen- 
eral way are not affected by constitu- 
tional provisions, either of the State or 
national government. (Lausen v. Board 
204 Iowa, 30, 33, 214 N. 


domain, 


whereas, 
power, the use of property may be re- 
stricted or it may even be destroyed, and 
no legal liability arise to compensate the 
owner therefor. (Gray v. Reclamation 
Disty 174 Cal. 622, 638, 163 Pac. 1024, 
1031; Houston v. State, 98 Wis. 481, 486, 
74 N. W. 111, 113; City of New Orleans 


v. Charouleau, 121 La. 890, 46 So. 911, | 


912.) 
Inhibition Against 
Gifts Not Applicable 


In keeping with this doctrine, the case 
of Knox Co. v. Kreis, 145 Tenn. 340, 343, 
236 S. W. 1, 2,\declares: that any pro- 
vision for the payment to the owner of 


certain sums on account of the destruc- 
tion of. diseased stock is a pure “gra-| 


tuity,” for “the legislature might Rave 
directed the destruction of such animals 
without any compensation under the 
police power.” (See, also, State v. Heldt, 
213 N. W. 578; Ryder v. 
Pyrke, 130 Misc. [N. Y.] 505, 508, 224 
N. Y. S. 289, 294; Cory v. Graybill, 96 
Kan. 20, 26, 149 Pac, 417, 419.) 

While we agree with respondent’s 
premise that the legislature, in the 
proper exercise of the police power, 
might have authorized the destruction 
of tubercular cattle without making any 
provision for compensating the owner 
for the loss thereby incurred, we cannot 
accept his conclusion, based on these 
decisions, that a provision for such com- 
pensation must, therefore, necessarily 
fall within the constitutional inhibition 
against gifts of public moneys because 
of the absence of any “legal obligation” 
requiring that such reimbursement be 
made. 

The case of Conlin v. Board of Super- 


| Visors, supra,*so strongly relied on by 


respondent, presents nothing that is op- 
posed to our conclusion in this regard. 
That case had to do with an appropria- 
tion of public moneys for a purely pri- 
vate purpose, to wit, payment by the 
City of San Francisco for street work 
illegally done, and for which no “legal 
obligation” had theretofore existed. 


Money Used for Public 


Purpose Is Not Gift 

In City of Oakland v. Garrison, 194 
Cal. 298, 301-302, 228 Pac. 433, 434, this 
court had occasion to consider the Conlin 
case, and, after pointing out that 
the statement of the law therein 
appearing was sufficiently accurate and 
comprehensive for all the purposes of the 
case which was then before the court for 
consideration, concluded that “That case 
involved the single question of the power 
of the legislature to authorize and. direct 
a municipality to make a payment of 
public moneys from the city treasury 
to a private indi®idual who had no valid 
or enforceable claim against the city 
therefor. There was no claim or sugges- 
tion that the moneys so directed to be 
paid were to be devoted to any public 
purpose. On the contrary, it was con- 
templated and intended that they should 
be paid to the private individual for his 
sole use and benefit. There was not and 
could not be in that case any question 
whether the proposed appropriation of 
public funds was for a private or public 
purpose. The purpose thereof was nec- 
essarily and admittedly private and this 
court held that such.a use of public funds 
would constitute a gift such as is: pro- 
hibited by the constitution. In other 
decisions, both prior and subsequent to 
the Conlin case, supra, this court has 
pointed out that where the question arises 
as to whether or not a proposed appli- 
cation of public funds is to be deemed 
a gift within the meaning of that term 
as used in the constitution, the primary 
and fundamental subject of inquiry is 
as to whether the money is to be used 
for a public or a private purpose. If 
it is for a public purpose within the ju- 
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Index and Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


1 are printed so that they 


SYLLAB 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Patents 


Patents—Practice in Courts— 


A bare license to practice a patented invention gives the licensee no 
right to join as plaintiff in a suit against an infringer but an exclusive 


licensee has the right of joinder as 


Western. Electric Co., Inc., et al. v. Pacent Reproducer Corp, et al, 


plaintiff with the patent owners.— 
(C. C, 


A. 2)—V U. S. Daily, 968, May 24, 1930. 


Patents—License— 


An exclusive licensee is not necessarily a sole licensee; an exclusive license 


is a promise, express or implied, by 


the licensor that he will not there- 


after license others; license here construed and held exclusive-—Western 


Electric Co., Inc., et al. v. Pacent Reproducer Corp. et al. 


V U.S. Daily, 968, May 24, 1930. 


Patents—License— 
Grant of all rights under patent to 


(Cc. C. A. 2)— 


exclude others is exclusive license al- 


though there is reservation of mights “against others than infringers within 
the aforesaid field.”—Western Electric Co., Inc., et al. v. Pacent Reproducer 


Corp. et al. 


(C. C. A. 2)—V U. S. Daily, 968, May 24, 1930, 


State Court Decisions 


California—Animals—Slaughter of 


Owners—Gifts by State— 


Diseased Cattle—Compensation to 


The California Bovine Tuberculosis Act does not, by providing for the 


payment of compensation to owners 


of slaughtered cattle, authorize the 


making of a gift of public funds in violation of the State constitution, 
even though the legislature might have directed the slaughter of diseased 
cattle without compensation to owners.—Patrick vy. Riley, State Controller. 
(Calif, Sup. Ct.)—V U. 8, Daily, 968, May 24, 1930. 


California—Animals—Slaughter 
Owners—Police Power— 


of 


Diseased Cattle—Compensation to 


A State, in the exercise of the police power, may direct the slaughter 


of diseased cattle without compensation to owners.—Patrick v. 
(Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U..S, Daily, 968, May 24, 1980. 


Controller. 





Riley, State 


y 


 —————— 


Licensees Entitled to Join Suit 


The Missouri Supreme Court, en/banc, 
as refused to alter its ruling of Apr. 8, 
tism 


county or within the field of use specified in the 
any rela- 


, 


MAY: 24, 1930 





Instigated by 


New York, N. Y—The Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the Second Circuit has 
ruled*that, under patent licemse agree- 
ments which reserve to the licensor the 
privilege of practicing the invention but 
contain an implied promise that the li- 
censor will give no further license 


license agreements, the licensees are en- 
titled to join with the licensor in prose- 
cuting a suit for infringement of the 
patent within the specified field of use. 

The opinion of Judge Swan explains 
that an exclusive licensee has the right 
of joinder as plaintiff with the patent 
infringement suit. An ex- 
clusive licensee, it was*held, is mot nec- 
essarily a sole licensee, but may be a 
licensee granted the right to practice 
the patent only in a specified field. 

The lower court had dismissed the 
suit because of the joinder as plaintiffs 


having a license to practice within a 
special field, it was pointed out, is preju- 
diced by an infringement within such 
field of the patent. 





| WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., ET AL. 
Vv. 
| PACENT REPRODUCER CORPORATION ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 
CHARLES NEAVE (WILLIAM R. BALLARD, 
F. T. Woopwarp and H. R. ASHTON 
of counsel) for appellants; KENYON 
& KENYON (WM. Houston KENYON 
and THEODORE S. KENYON of counsel) 
| for appellees. 
| Before MANTON, SWAN and AUGUSTUS 
N. Hanp, Circuit Judges. 
Statement and Opinion 
| May 5, 1930 ‘ 
Bill of complaint filed by three plain- 
tiffs, the appellants here, charging de- 
fendants with infringement of patents. 
A motion to dismiss for misjoinder of 
|parties was granted, with leave to the 
| plaintiffs to amend within 20 days, and 
no amendment having been filed within 
the time limited, a final order of dis- 
missal was thereafter entered. Reversed. 
The patents in suit are owned by the 
appellant American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. It had granted to the 
other two appellants nonexclusive li- 
censes (the exact terms of which are not 
set forth) within a special field of use, 
and thereafter by an agreement dated 
|May 7, 1929, it purported to convey to | 
them additional rights by virture of 
which they claim to be entitled to Join 
as coplaintiffs with the patent owner In 


Interest of Parties Holding Contracts Limiting Privileges Is 
Said to Justify Their Participation in Action 
Brought for Infringement 





‘AutHorizmp STATEMENTS ONLY , 
Posse rruore ComMENT BY THE Unrrbp States’ Dairy 


Owner of Patent 





violated. Practice of the invention by 
others may indeed cause him pecuniary 
loss, but it does him no legal injury. 
Compare the analogous situation where 
the author of a copyrighted play grants 
a license to produce it, reserving moving 
picture rights, discussed -in Tully v. Tri- 
angle Film Corp., 229 F. 287, 288 (D. C. 
S.D. N. Y.). Infringement of the patent 
can no more be a legal injury to a bare 
licensee than a trespass upon Blackacre 
could. be an injury to one having a non- 
exclusive right of way across Blackacre. 
Therefore, it is obvious that a bare licen- 
see can neither sue alone, ner join with 
the patent-owner, in an infringement 
suit, See Blair v. Lippincott Glass Co., 


52 F. 226 (C. C. Ind.); Brookfield v. 
Novelty Glass Mfg. Co., 170 F. 960, 962 
(¢. C. A. 1); Heaton & Co. v. Eureka 
Specialty Co., supra. 


Question Is Whether or 


{Not Right Is Exclusive 


But a license to practice the invention 
may be accompanied by the patent own- 
er’s promise that others shall be ex- 
cluded from practicing it within the field 
of use wherein the licensee is given 
leave. It is not disputed that.an ‘“‘ex- 
clusive licensee” has the right of joinder 
with the patent owner in an infringe- 
ment suit. 

The dispute is as to the mearing of 
“exclusive licensee” within this rule. In 
Heap v. Hartley, 42 Ch. Div. 461, 470, 
Lord* Justice Fry defined an exclusive 
license as “leave to do a thing, and a 
contract not to give leave to anybody else 
to do the same thing.”” A patent licensee 
having such a contract is obviously pre- 
judiced by an infringement of the patent, 
for the patentee’s sufferance of an- un- 
authorized practice of an invention is as 
harmful to his promise a: would be the 
grant of a license in direct violation of 
the contract. ’ 

To make effective such a contract the 
licensee must have the right to compel 
the patentee to assert his monopoly for 
the benefit of ‘his licensee; that is, the 
latter must have the right of joinder in 
a suit to restrain infringement, or of 
suing in the patentee’s name if the 
patentee refuses to join in the litigation. 
In speaking of exclusive licenses in In- 
dependent Wireless Co. vy. Radio Corp., 
269 U. S. 459, at 469; Chief Justice Taft 
said: 

“Such exclusive licenses frequently 
contain express covenants by the patent 
owner and licensor to sue infringers that 
expressly cast upon the former the af- 
firmative duty of initiating and bearing 
the expense of the litigation. But with- 





a suit to restrain infringement by the de- 
fendants within the special field. 


License Agreement 
Is Set Forth 


The “license agreement” of May 7, 
1929, made part of the bill, reads, ex- 
cluding recitals, as follows: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of $1 
and other good and valuable consideration, 
receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, 
and of the royalties heretofore paid and 
agreed to be paid under the aforesaid 
licenses, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company hereby confirms the afore- 
said licenses to Western Electric Company, 
Inc., and Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
and does hereby assign and set over to 
said Western Electric Company, Inc., and 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., all the 
rights which it now has or may hereafter 
have under or arising from said patents or 
any of them (specifically including without 
excluding others each and all of the patents 
listed in said schedule A) to exclude others 
from the manufacture, sale, lease, installa- 
tion and/or use of apparatus, devices, 8y5- 
tems or methods (1) for the recording of 
sound for the production of sound records: 
(a) for sale to the public as phonograph 
records, or (b) for use in connection with 
the exhibition of pictures, except in the 
home; (2) for the reproduction of sound 
from sound records: (a) as a public per- 
formance, or (b) in connection with the 
exhibition of pictures, except in the home; 
and for.the same consideration the Amer- 
| ican Telephone and Telegraph Company as- 
signs and sets over to said Western Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., and said Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc, all claims recoverable 
in law or in equity, whether for damages, 
profits, savings, or of any other kind or 
description which the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company now has or may 
hereafter have arising out of the infringe- 
ment of the aforesaid patents within said 
field; the intention being that in so far as 
concerns the exclusion of infringers of said 
patents from the aforesaid field of busi- 
ness, Western Electric Company, Inc. and 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., shall be 
vested with as full rights in the premises 
as American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany would have had had this assignment 
not been made, including the right, for their 
own benefit, to bring suit on said patents 
or any of them, either at law or in equity, 
against infringers in said field of business 
to exclude such infringers from practicing 
the inventions of said patents, and for their 
own use and benefit to collect damages 
which may arise by reason of the future 
infringement of said patents by infringers 
within said field of business, but nothing 
herein contained shall in any way affect or 
alter the rights of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company against others than in- 
fringers within the aforesaid field. 


The infringements complained of are al- 
leged to have occurred subsequent to the 
| gareement of May 7. 


Infringement No Injury 
To Bare Licensee 


Swan, Circuit Judge.—After dis- 
missal of the previous appeal, reported 
in 87 F, (2d) 14, the district court en- 
tered the final order of. dismissal, which 
is now before us. The sole question pre- 
sented is whether the two licensees should 
have been permitted to join as coplain- 
tiffs with the patent owner. The appel- 
lants rely upon Equity Rule 37 (28 U.S. 
C. A., p. 20) and the acknowledged prin- 
ciple that an “exclusive licensee” is a 
proper party to join with the patent 
owner in an equity suit for infringe- 
ment, 

It is conceded that a bare license to 
practice a patented invention gives the 
licensee no right to join as plaintiff in a 
suit against an infringer, In its simplest 
form a license means only leave to do a 
thing which the licensor Would otherwise | 
have a right to prevent. Such a license 
grants to the licensee merely a privilege 
that protects him from a claim of in- 
fringement by the owner of the patent 
monopoly. Heaton & Co. v. Eureka Spe- 
cialty Co., 77 F. 288, 290 (C. C. A. 6); 
De Forest & Co. v. Radio Corp.,9 F. (24) 
150, 151 (D. ©, Del.). 

He has no property interest in the 
monopoly of the patent, nor any contract 











¢| not be made a party defendant. 


out such express covenants, the implied 
obligation of the licensor to allow the! 
use of his name is indispensable to the 








enjoyment by the licensee of the mon- 
poly which by personal contract  the| 
licensor has given.” 


Promise Not to Extend 
Privileges Supports Suit 


If the licensee is granted not only 
leave to make, use and vend the inven- 
tion but also the right to exclude from 
the licensed field every one else, includ- 
ing the patent owner himself, the grant 
may amount to an assignment of an 
interest in the patent, entitling the li- 
censee (assignee) to sue an infringer in 
his own name; if it is less inclusive, it 
remains a license. Waterman v. Mac- 
Kenzie, 138 U. S. 252, 256. In that 
event the licensee may restrain an in- 
fringement only by joinder with the pat- 
ent owner, or by use of the latter’s name 
if he refuses to join as plaintiff and can- 
Water- 
man v. MacKenzie, supra; Paper- Bag 
Cases, 105 U. S. 788; Birdsell v. Shaliol, 
112 U. S. 485; Independent Wireless Co. 
v. Radio Corp., 269 U. §S. 459. 

The definition of an exclusive license, 
quoted above from the English case, 
might be thought to imply that an “ex- 
clusive licensee” is a sole licensee. But 
we do not so understand it. A bare li- 
cense might be outstanding in one when 
the patent owner grants a license to 
another accompanied by the promise that 
the grantor will give no further licenses. 
In such a case, the second licensee needs 
the protection of the right of joinder in 
a suit against infringers as much as 
though he were the sole licensee. We 
see no reason why he should not have 
it, and we think the authorities recog- 
nize his right. See Radio Corp. v. Emer- 
son, 296°F. 51 (C, C. A. 2), where there 
were apparently outstanding nonexclu- 
sive license rights in the De Forest Com- 
pany; Gaynor v. Wilder, 10 How. 481, 
where the patentee retained the privi- 
lege of practicing the invention within 
the licensed territory, paying the licen- 
see a royalty, 

Nor do the defendants challenge this 
view, if we correctly understand tKeir 
position, for their. brief asserts that the 
distinguishing characteristic of an exclu- 
sive license is a promise, express or im- 
plied, by the licensor that he will not 
thereafter license others. The real is- 
sue between the parties is whether the 
agreement of May 7 contains such a 
promise, the appellants asserting, and 
the appellees denying, that it does. To 
that issue we shall now direct attention. 











Requisite Agreement 
Said to Be Implied 


Both parties concede that the agree- 
ment contains nothing to prevent prior 
licensees of the grantor if there be any, 
for practicing the invention. Possibly, 
also, the grantor himself may do so, for 
it is not clear that the words of the 
grant—‘“all the rights which it now has 
or may hereafter have (under the pat- 
ents) to exclude others”—would include 
the patent owner’s privilege of using the 
invention itself. But we cannot doubt 
that such a grant precludes the patent 
owner from thereafter granting new 
licenses to others. It has “assigned” all 
its ‘existing rights to exclude from the 
patent monopoly in the specified field, 
and only > having the right to exclude 
can grant @ license to enjoy. 


It is urged by the defendants that the 





attempted assignment is only an assign- 
ment of remedies against infringers and 
is inoperative to convey oy “title” or 
“interest” in the patents, reliance being 
placed upon Crown Co. v. Nye Tool 
Works, 261 U.S. 24, as authority for this 
assertion. Let it be assumed that no 
“title” or “interest” in the patents is 
transferred even when the grantee of 





with the patent owner that others shall 
not practice the invention. Hence the 
patent. owner may freely li 
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Federal Jury Requirement 
Not Applicable to States 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, May 23. 


The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 


| of Patton v. United States (V U. S. Daily, 


502) that in all criminal cases a jury 
must consist of 12 men has no applica- 


|tion to the trial of misdemeanor cases 


in the county courts of Oklahoma or to 
the trial of misdemeanor cases in the 
courts not of record in the State, the 
attorney general, J. Berry King, has ad- 
vised in an opinion to County Attorney 
Homer L. Hurt, of Pauls Valley. 

«The Oklahoma constitution, Mr. King 


explains, provide that trials in the courts’ 


mentioned shall be by a jury of six men. 
But it has been repeatedly held, he 
states, that the Sixth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution providing for trial 
by jury, which the Supreme Court has 
held to mean'a 12-man jury, was not in- 
tended to and does not limit the powers 
of State governments, but operates as to 
the Federal Government alone. 
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ing to defeat the rights that he purports 
to convey. 


The granting of new licenses ad libi- 
tum would completely defeat the rights 
of exclusion that he has purported to 
transfer for a consideration to his 
grantee. Hence an obligation that the 
grantor will not thereafter grant any 
similar license is, we think, clearly to be 
implied. But the defendants contend that 
the final portion of the agreement recit- 
ing the “intention” of the instrument 
shows that the grantor meant to retain 
the power to give additional licenses. 
Reliance is placed upon the limitation of 
the assigned rights to rights against 
“infringers,” and on the concluding re- 
cital that “nothing herein ‘contained 
shall in any way affect or alter the 
rights” of the grantor “against others 
ee infringers within the aforesaid 
eld. 


Beneficial Interest 
Warrants Participation 


The defendants’ construction of the 
language of the “intention” clause seems 
to us completely to destroy the granting 
clause, both as an assignment ‘of the 
grantor’s rights to exclude and as an 
implied covenant to grant no similar 
license to others. The instrument must 
be interpreted, if possible, so as to give 
meaning to all its terms. We think this 
is possible. The reservation of the grant- 
or’s rights “against others than in- 
fringers within the aforesaid field” may 
refer not only to its rights against. in- 
fringers in other fields, but also to its 
rights against prior licensees, if: such 
there be, within the limited field, and to 
rights against those who may commit a 
tort other than infringement, such as 
slander of title of the patents. To re- 
serve the power to grant licenses by such 
a phrase as “rights against others than 
infringers” puts a strained construction 
upon the phrase. It should not be 
adopted when the result would be to 
contradict the granting portion of the 
agreement. 


_ The question, therefore, is whether a 
license agreement which reserves to the 
licensor, and to possible prior licensees, 
the privilege of practicing the invention, 
but contains an implied promise that the 
licensor will give no further license 
within the specified field of use, entitles 
the promisees to join. with the licensor 
in an infringement suit. Under the 
principles already discussed we think it 
does. They are as directly prejudiced 
by an infringement as they would be if 
sole licensees, and under the assignment 
they are beneficially interested in the 
fruits of any recovery in the suit. Upon 
recognized principles of equity they 
should be permitted to join as co- 
plaintiffs with the patent. owner. See 
Goodyear v. Allyn, Fed. Cas. 555; Radio 
Corp. v. Emerson, 298 F. 51 (C. C. A. 2); 
Gaylor v. Wilder, 10 How, 481; Robinson, 
Patents, sec. 1099. 


Cases Relied on 
Are Distinguished 


The authorities chiefly relied upon as 
sustaining the opposite view are Crown 
Co. v. Nye Tool Works, 261 U. S. 24, 
and Radio Corp. v. Hohenstein, 289 F. 
757 (C. C. A. 2). These cases involved 
contracts somewhat similar to that in 
the case at bar, but in each the assignee 
was asserting that the agreement gave 
it the right to sue alone. In the Crown 
case the plaintiff had no license to make, 
sell, and use; it was merely assignee 
of the patentee’s right that a particular 
corporation, the defendant, should not 
infringe. The court held that this was 
not an assignment under Rev. Stat. sec. 
4898; hence the plaintiff could not sue 
in its own name. 


In the Hohenstein case, the plaintiff 
evidently had some sort of license in 
addition to the assignment of the pat- 
entee’s rights against a particular in- 
fringer; but the wireless case was con- 
sidered a controlling authority. These 
decisions have no direct bearing upon the 
question of joinder before us. Indeed, 
in each of the opinions there is language 
which may be read as implying that the 
plaintiff might have maintained its suit 
by joining the patentee. Whether or not 
it could have done so we need not say. 
In the suit, at bar the rights of the 
licensees both in respect to the license 
and in respect to the assignment of 
rights to exclude infringers are more 
comprehensive; and for reasons already 
stated we hold them entitled to join with 
the patent owner in a suit for infringe- 
ment. 


The decree of dismissal is reversed and 
the cause remanded. 
I 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 19, 1930, Sealed bids, in 
duplicate, subject to the conditions contained 
herein, will be received until 2:00 P. M.. Wed- 
nesday, June 18, 1930, and then opefied for 

(1) Furnishing all labor and materials for 
performing all work for the construction (in- 
cluding all mechanical equipment) of. Buildings 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of the Women’s Dormitory 
group at Howard University, Washington, D. .C, 
This work will include excavating, reinforced 
concrete construction, brick work, stone work, 
floor and wall tile, miscellaneous iron and steel 
work, slate and metal roofing, lathing and 
plastering, carpentry, electric elevators, plumb- 
ing, heating, electtical installation, finish grad- 
ing, concrete walks, landscaping. 

(2) Kitchen equipment, furniture, shades, 
sreparice, etc.,—furnished and installed com- 
plete. 

Proposals will be considered only from indi- 
viduals, firms, or corporations possessing sati 
factory financial and technical ability, equi 
ment, and organization to insure speedy com- 
pletion of the contract, and in making awards 
the records of bidders:for expedition and satis- 
factory performance on contracts of similar 
character and magnitude will be carefully con- 
sidered, 

At the discretion of the Secretary, drawings 
and specifications May be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the department. <A certified check in 
the sum of $100 payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States is required as security for safe 
return of the drawings and specifications within 
10 days after the date of opening proposals. 
Each bidder must accompany his proposals 
with detailed financial statement of his. con- 
struction organization. 

Envelopes containing bids must be seale 
marked “Bid for construction, equipment, @ 
furnishing of women's dormitory buildings “I, 
2, and 3, Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
to be opened June 18, 1930," and addre to 
“The Secretary of the Interior, Reety 6117, In- 
terior Department Building, Washington, D. C.”* 
John H. Edwards, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, 
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AvuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PustisHeD Wirnout ComMEeNT 8Y THe Untren States Dairy. 


yDye Firm Said to Have Aided 
Senator King’s Campaign Fund 








Partial Report to Senate by Mr. Robinson Says That 
Representative of German Corporation 
Used Office of Senator From Utah 





Activities of Dr. Eugene R. ce 
representing the General Dyestuffs Cor- 
oration, and contributions said to have 
been made to the campaign fund of Sen- 
ator King (Dem.), of Utah, by H. A 
Metz, president of the corporation, are 
considered in a partial report from the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
gating lobbying submitted by Senator 
Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, a member 

| of the subcommittee. 


A summary of the report was printed 
in the issue of May 23. The full text 
of the report follows: 


Mr. Robinson, of Indiana, from the 
subcommittee on the judiciary, submitted 
the following: i 

Partial report. (Pursuant to S. Res. 
20).—One of the witnesses examined by 
your Committee was Dr. Eugene R. Pick- 
rell, of New York City. Dr. Pickrell has 
been a familiar figure around Washing- 
ton for a number of years; he entered 
the service of the United States Govern- 
ment in 1909, and for a period of 10 
years performed services as a chemist in 
various governmental offices, and for the 
last 7 years of his service occupied 
the position of chief chemist in the Cus- 
toms Service in New York; his duties 
there are more fully explained by his tes- 
timony. An excer from the record 
(vol. 37, p. 4905) follows: 


Dr. Pickrell Questioned 


By Senator Robinson 


Senator Robinson of Indiana. And what 
was your duty there, doctor,-as the chief 


chemist in the Customs Service of the 
United States Government at the port of 
New York? 


Mr. Pickrell. My duty was to supervise 
the analyses of samples that were sent to 
the laboratory from the various examiners, 
sent from the Assistant Attorney General's 
office in charge of customs, and samples 
sent from special agents of the service; 
also to appear before the Customs Court 
as a witness in any case involving re- 
appraisement or classification of chemicals 
or related products. 

Senator Robinson. That is just the point. 
You had a ‘lot to do with testimony with 
reference to the appraisal of imported 
chemicals of various kinds? 

Mr. Pickrell. Yes. 

Senator Robinson. You were employed 
as an expert along that line by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Pickrell. Yes. 

It is significant that Dr. Pickrell oc- 
cupied his responsible position during 
the period of the World War, beth prier 
to and during our participation in that 
conflict, and during which time neces- 
sity had brought forth numerous infant 
dye manufacturing plants in this coun- 
try. Dr. Pickrell, on account of his ex- 
perience in the customs office, very 
readily found more lucrative employment 
outside of Government service. 

With the exception of about one year 
immediately after he left the public serv- 
ice and a little over a year on the Pa- 
cific coast, he has been principally in 
the employ of Herman A. Metz, inter- 
ested largely in the importation of for- 
eign dyes and allied products. 






















Evidence About German 
Dye Industry Adduced 


Evidence before’ the Committee dis- 
closed that Herman A. Metz is presi- 
dent of General Dyestuffs Corporation, 
and that his principal place of business 
is 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
that he is also interested in Agfa-Ansco 
Corporation and the General Aniline 
Company; that the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktien-gesellschaft was organized in 
Germany to take over the principal 
dye concerns of that country, notably 
what were known as the “big six,” as 
well as smaller companies; that recently 
a dye cartel has been organized in Eu- 
rope embracing the principal dye in- 
terests in France, Switzerland and Ger- 
many; that one of the purposes of this 
cartel is to control prices of dye prod- 
ucts in various parts of the world; that 
the German I. G. is perhaps the largest 
concern of its kind in the world; that 
within the last two years there has 
been organized in this country what is 
known as the American I. G. Chemical 
Corporation; that at least $30,000,000 
worth of its securities have been au- 































Stock Exchange; that it is a subsidiary 
of the German I. G., by whom it was 
promoted; that its principal offices are 
the same as those of the German I. G.; 
that Mr. Metz assisted in its organiza- 
tion, is vice president and treasurer of 
the corporation, and owns over $100,- 
000 of its securities; that it was to take 
over the Agfa-Ansco Corporation and 
the General Aniline Works, Inc. in 
both of which Mr. Metz is interested; 
that the General Dyestuffs Otrporation 
of New York, which maintains branches 
and warehouses in the industrial centers 
of the United States is intimately con- 
nected with the German I. G.; that these 
various concerns are interested in main- 
taining the foreign valuation plan and 
have conducted a vigorous lobby in this 
direction. 

During tariff revision, 1924-1922, Dr. 
Pickrell was in Washington almost con- 
tinuously from May, 1921, until Septem- 
ber, 1922; he was employed by H. A. 
Metz at a salary of $5,000 per year 
and expenses; he had no office, he says, 
and stayed most of the time at the 
Raleigh Hotel; his activities here dur- 
ing that period are described in his own 
testimony which will appear from the 
following excerpt (vol. 37, pp. 4915-16) 
from the record: 


Witness Prepared Arguments 
Against Dye Embargo 


Senator Robinson of Indiana. You were 
giving your entire time to H. A. Metz? 

Mr. Pickrell. That is right. 

Senator Robinson. Do you_know of any 
other money that was spent here during 
that period by H. A: Metz? 

Mr. Pickrell. I do not. 

Senator Robinson. Doctor, when you were 
here during that period, until September, 
1922, from the Spring of 1921, where did 
you make your headquarters? 

Mr. Pickrell. I lived most of the time at 
the Hotel Raleigh. 

Senator Robinson. 
your office? 

Mr. Pickrell. 
ington, , 

Senator Robinson. Did you have any of- 
fice facilities of any kind? 

Mr. Pickrell. Only I had, at times, a 
typewriter in my own hotel room, That\is 
all. I had no office. 

Senator Robinson. You didn’t use any of- 
fice in which to hold meetings, except your 
room at the Raleigh Hotel? 

Mr. Pickrell. That is right. 

Senator Robinson. During that period of 
time, while you were working on the tariff, 
in 1922, what Members of the House and 
Senate did you call on, if any? 

Yr. Pickrell. Of course, that is very hard 
to ‘Tecall, Senator. It was several years ago. 

Senator Robinson. Do you remember how 

ny of them you called on? 

Mr. Pickrell. Very few. 

Senator Robinson. You say you were 













































Where did you have 
I had no office im Wash- 





‘ 


working down here in the interest of Mr. 
Metz at that time, on the tariff. Just what 
kind of work did you do on the tariff? 
Mr. Pickrell.. Senator, I prepared mate- 
rial as to the argument for and against 


*|the dye embargo. 


In view of subsequent testimony of 
other witnesses your committee calls par- 
ticular attention to statements that he 
used no office other than his room at the 
hotel and knows of no money spent by 
H. A. Metz other than that paid to him. 


Ideas on Tariff Changed 
By Dr. Pickrell 


Dr. Pickrell has had various ideas on 
tariff in accordance with his employ- 
ment; immediately after he left Govern- 
ment service he was ready~to champion 
the cause of American valuations but as 
this did not meet the approval of his 
new émployers, he changed his mind and 
1s now firm in the belief that foreign val- 
uations is the thing for the American 
people. Dr., Pickrell seems to know but 
little of the management of the German 
dye interests and although he was sent 
to Germany in 1923 by H. A. Metz and 
has been in his employ for a number of 
years yet he testified his knowledge on 
this question is confined to what he has 
read in the papers. 








On Jan. 1, 1929, after it was a well- 
known fact that ‘a special session of 
Congress could be called to revise the 
tariff laws, Dr. Pickrell opened up an 
office in New York City; his business, he 
says, is that of chemist and customs 
consultant. 


He testified that during the present 


General Dye Stuffs Corporation at an 
annual retainer of $5,000 and expenses; 
Kutroff-Pickard & Company, at $3,000 
and expenses; the Synthetic Nitrogen 
Products Corporation at $3,000 and ex- 
penses, and the Agfa-Ansco Corporation 
at $1,000 and expenses. 

Mr. Pickrell testified that he stayed at 
the Raleigh Hotel in 1921-22; in 1928-29 
he alternated between the Mayflower and 
Wardman Park. He still had_no office, 
however, he stated, and no office facili- 
ties and your Committee is at a loss to 
know how he performed services com- 
mensurate with the substantial retainers 
he received; he had no correspondence of 
any kind, or at least very little and this 
was of such small consequence, he testi- 
fied, that he kept no copies, although 
letters written by him and copies of 
letters written to him very vitally affect- 
ing the work your Committee had in 
hand were later produced and made a 
part of your Committee’s records. (Rec. 
| Vol. 43 p. 6639-5647.) 


Dr. Pickrell Denied 
Association With Mr. King 


Dr. Pickrell denied all association with 
Senator King; that he had used his office 
as headquarters, or the office of any other 





thorized to be sold on the New York 


Senator for such purposes; he did, how- 
ever, admit a general acquaintance with 
one Samuel Russell who was Senator 
King’s secretary from 2916 to 1928, and 
whom he saw frequently during the tariff 
revision in 1921-22. ~ 

These statements were decidedly at 
variance with other evidence before the 
Committee, however. Frank K. Beal, a 
Washington newspaper man, testified that 
in the latter part of September, 1929, 
it was generally known among newspaper 
men that Dr. Pickrell was making his 
headquarters in the office of Senator 
William H. King of Utah; that he called 
on the telephone for Dr. Pickrell at that 
office; that Dr. Pickrell was put on the 
line promptly and consented to an inter- 
view on the tariff; that he went to Sen- 
ator King’s office, found him there with 
his hat and coat off, dictating to one of 
the employes; that he arranged with him 
for an interview the next morning at 
11 o’clock; that when he returned the 
next day Dr. Pickrell had gone and left 
no word. Indeed, Dr. Pickrell, in his 
testimony admitted practically all of this. 

Mr. Samuel Russell, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was called as a witness by your 
committee. He testified among other 
things that he was a resident of Utah, 
and prior to 1917 was engaged in the 
practice of law; that he had always been 
interested in politics and in public af- 
fairs; that he never held public office 
prior to coming to Washington, but had 
once been candidate for State senator 
on the Democratic ticket; was delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention 
at Baltimore in 1912, and was at one 
time vice chairman of the Democratic 
State committee; that he came to Wash- 
ington as secretary to Senator King, of 
Utah, Mar. 4, 1917, and retained that 
position until Sept. 1, 1928. 


Use of Senator’s Office 
Described by Witness 


Mr. Russell testified further that his 
acquaintange with Dr. Eugene R. Pick- 
rell dates from 1922 just prior to the 
time the Shortridge committee of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress started to hold its 
hearings on the so-called dye monopoly; 
that he first met Dr. Pickrell in Senator 
King’s office prior to the time the reso- 
lution was presented; that he worked 
with Dr. Pickrell Senator King’s office 
in the preparation of a statement on 
schedule of charges against the so-called 
dye monopoly; that at the time this work 
was going on Dr. Pickrell was in the 
employ of Herman A, Metz, of New 
York; that Dr. Pickrell supplied mate- 
rial which was dictated into statements 
and speeches for Senator King; that until 
March of that year they used Senator 
King’s office for the preparation of the 
data on the dye monopoly, and that Dr. 
Pickrell carried a key to Senator King’s 
office; that sometime in March, in order 
to get more privacy, they transferred the 
scene of their operations to Dr. Pickrell’s 
room in the Raleigh Hotel; that they 
worked there together until the passage 
of the tariff bill in September, 1922; that 
during most of the term Albert Kubeld- 
zis, another clerk in Senator King’s of- 
fice, worked with them at the Raleigh 
Hotel. 

The witness testified that Dr. Pick- 
rell continued to frequent Senator King’s 
office from 1922 up until September, 
1928, when he (Russell) left the employ 
of Senator King. 

The witness also in answer to his sub- 
poena brought several letters and copies 
of letters with him which were intro- 
duced and read into the record. These 
are appended hereto and marked Exhibits 

, B, C, and D, 

The following transcript from the rec- 
| ord is of interest: 








Senator’s Former Secretary 


Identifies Check Letter 


Senator Robinson of Indiana. Now, Mr. 
Russell, I have here a letter dated Nov. 
22, 1928, addressed to Mr. Samuel Russell, 





tariff revision he has been representing |~ 
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ision of the anti-trust laws to suit the 

interests represented by Pickrell. As 
above stated, other letters were read into 
the record evidencing the close relation- 
ship between Dr. Pickrell and Senator 
King’s office. 

It is interesting to note that no trace 
of the correspondence preduced by Mr. 
Russell and of which Dr. Pickrell had 
been the recipient or the sender could 
be located among Dr. Pickrell’s files, nor 
did he seem to have knowledge of it when 
he testified on the stand. 


Col. Metz Corroborated 
Mr. Russell’s Testimony 


The witness also stated to your com- 
mittee that $1,000 had been contributed 
to Senator King’s campaign fund in 1922 
by Col. Metz and that Dr. Pickréll had 
give the money to him (Russell) and 

r. Russell had in turn given it to Sam- 
uel King, the Senator’s brother, for the 
use of the Senator in his campaign. He 
stated also that Senator King was in- 
formed of this transaction. 

It should be stated.here that Herman 
A. Metz in his testimony, substantiaily 
corroborated the evidence of Mr. Russeil. 

He said that in 1922, Russell came to 
his office in New York to get some facts 
with reference to the embargo or the in- 
vestigation or something, and Pickrell 
brought him into his (Metz’s) office; 
that he told Pickrell “to fix it up” and 
that the latter gave the money to Russell 
in cash. 

He testified he also sent a check in the 
sum of $1,000 to Senator King at Salt 
Lake City, in October, 1928; that the fol- 
lowing July, 1929, Senator King told him 
he had destroyed that check; he said he 
was in the Senator’s office when given! throw much light on all these matters, he 
this information. has thus far shown no desire to testify 

The memory of Mr. Metz was hazy on ' before your committee. 





secretary to Senator W. A. King, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Evidently by mistake it was 
sent you through that office. 

Mr. Russell. Yes. . 

Senator Robinson. Purseraeg. 
from Eugene R. Pickrell, 535 Fi 
nue, New York. 

Mr. Russell. Yes. 

Senator Robinson. That letter you re- 
ceived through the mail in due course, did 
ou? 
y Mr. Russeil. It was forwarded to me 
from Senator King’s office. 

Senator Robinson. And’ that is Dr. Pick- 
rell’s signature here, is it? 

Mr. Russell. It is. 

Senator Robinson. I will read this dated 
Nov. 22, 1928, letter: 


“Samuel Russell, Senator King’s Office: 
There is enclosed herewith my check for 
$157.50. Kindly pardon the delay in making 
this remittance but matters unforeseen pre- 
vented me from taking care of this sooner. 

“I received your pamphlets on the anui- 
trust laws and on the rectification of the 
corporate profits tax for which kindly ac- 
cept my sincere thanks. I haven’t had a 
chance to peruse them, but* expect to do 
so in the near future. 

“Col. Metz sent his personal check for 
$1,000 to Senator King on Oct. 18 and ad- 
dressed the letter ‘Salt Lake Gity.’ Since 
he has had no acknowledgment from the 
Senator he made inquiry at the bank and 
has been advised that the check has not 
been. returned. He would appreciate it if 
you would find out from the Senator 
whether or not he received this check. 

“I expect to be in Washington on Dec. 
4 and shall drop in to see you. 

“With kindest personal regards, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
“E. R. PICKRELL.” 

You received that letter? 

Mr. Russell. Yes. 

(Rec. Vol. 43, p. 5639, etc.) 

This letter shows that Mr. Metz had 
sent a check for $1,000 to Senator King 
on Oct. 18, 1928. It also shows the 
payment of $157.50 to Mr. Russell for 
revision of data looking toward the re- 


Compensation for Killing 
Diseased Cattle Permissible 


to come 
fth Ave- 





[Continued from Page 8.] 
risdiction of the appropriating board or 
body, it is not, generally speaking, to 
be regarded as a gift. * * *.” 

That the act here in question was en- 
acted for a public purpose is beyond 
question and, being a law for the sup- 
pression of disease and the promotion of 
the public health, it should. be given a 
broad and liberal construction that it 
may accomplish the purpose intended in 
enacting it. (Schulte v. Fitch, 162 Minn. 
184, 188-191, 202 N. W. 719, 721-722; 
Lausen v. Board of Supervisors, supra.) 
In construing such an act the courts 
must presume that the legislature has 
carefully investigated and has properly 
determined that the interests of the pub- 
lic, require legislation that will insure 
the public safety and the public health 
against threatened danger from diseased 
animals. 


The determination of that fact is the 
province of the legislature, and not of 
the courts. It is also the province of 
the legislature, in the exercise of a sound 
discretion, to determine what measures 
are necessary for the protection of such 
interests. (Application of Miller, 162 
Cal. 687, 696, 124 Pac. 427, 429; 5 Cal. 
Jur. 719, sec. 122; Durand v. Dyson, 


ae, 


Ss we 
these details, however. He testified the 
check had never been paid by his bank, 
but was unable to substantiate his state- 
ment with records of any kind, 

While Senator King could doubtless 




















in a cigarette 


Ir TAKES SOMETHING MORE than good looks to hold 
the center of the stage—and something more than mere 
mildness in a cigafette to win the popularity that Chesterfield 
enjoys. , 

IT’S THE TASTE, of course—and there’s a lot of dif- 
ference between mildness alone and mildness with taste... 


; between ordinary tobaccos and quality tobaccos... between 
\ ' ordinary blending and the Chesterfield blend. 


TASTE A CHESTERFIELD! — Mildness is there, of 
course, but much more... delicate richness, fragrant aroma, 


and—*“TASTE above everything”. 


Che 


© 1930, Liccerr & Mreas Tosacco Co, 









‘In an actress it’s Personality 
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‘(YEARLY - ODA’ 
CRELY 069) 

271 Til. 382, 391, 111 N. E. 143, 146; 
Lausen v. Board of Supervisors, supra; 
State v. Heldt, supra.) We are not pre- 
pared to say that the legislature in this 
act has abused its discretion, or that the 
measures it has adopted, including the 
provision for compensation, to prevent 
the spread of tuberculosis among cattle 
are unnecessary and unreasonable or in 


violation of section 31 of Article IV of 
the constitution. 


The question of policy which, no doubt, 
animated the legislature is discussed in 
2 Tiedeman on State and Federal Con- 
trol of Persons and Property, where, at 
page 828, it is said: “The power of the 
State to destroy Property, in order to 
prevent the spread of disease, has been 
most actively resisted in the case of dis- 
eased animals. This determined resist- 
ance to such regulations may be occa- 
sidned, either by the greater value of the 
property so destroyed, or by the absence 
of a popular conviction that the destruc- 
tion of the diseased animals is necessary 
to the et of the public health. 
* * * Many owners of such herds of cattle, 
ee the majority of them, blinded 

y their own pecuniary loss, when for 
this cause and reason their valuable cat- 
tle are destroyed repudiate the medical 
theories upon which the act of destruc- 
tion is based, and by which it is justified, 
and consider it a wanton and unjustifiable 
taking of private property. * * *” 

It is not unreasonable to conelude that 
a provision looking to the compensation 
of the owners of cattle slaughtered under 
the police power will accomplish much in 
the way of precluding or dissipating their 
opposition and resistance to the proper 
and immediate enforcement of such leg- 
islation, thereby directly tending to foster 
and promote the public purpose for which 
it was enacted. The question whether 


the public interests of the State 
at all advanced 
owners of cattle 
rovisions of the “bovine © tub 
law” was an appropriate one for 
cussion and determination by the 
lature before its enactment. 

As indicated in the case of. City 
Oakland v. Garrison, supra, at p 
the fundamental test of the 
ality of a statute requiring the use 
public funds is whether the statute 
designed to promote the public intere: 
as opposed to the furtherance’ of the 
vantage of individuals; and such a s 
ute should not be declared 


constitut 


uncon 


vantage to individuals. 
fare Board v. Jordan, 189 Cal. 124, 1 
141, 208 Pac. 284, 291, 298.) 

It is our conclusion, therefore, 










the police power, might have directed 
slaughter of diseased cattle without 
ing any provision for compensation 
the owners, it did not violate section 
of Article IV ‘of the constitution by 


might. “Necessity alone is not the 





wise ———— must look be 
expenditures which are- absolute 
ful to the continued existence of 
ized . government, and embrace 
which may tend to. make that 


prospective happiness and prosperity 
the people.” (Stephens v. e 
598-599.) 
To be continued in the issue of 
May 25. 


it’s Taste 


W. State it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 
field cigarettes are of finer quality 
and hence of better taste than in 
any other cigarette at the price. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 
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mmerce Specialist Says 
Synchronized Plays Have 
Opened New Markets; 
Further Growth Foreseen 


‘ [Continued from Page 1.1 

@nd many more planned such installa- 

sr early in 1930, Most of the ap- 
atus installed is of American origin, 
t European producers are turning out 

_ ghuch equipment in that line, he said. 
‘A gradual disappearance of the pre- 
mderant small-size cinemas was evi- 
t during the year, the trend being 
foward larger and more modern houses. 
, new houses were constructed pur- 
isely with a view to the exhibition of 
aang. films and therefore more intensive 

‘consideration was given to acoustics. 

It is estimated that 171 theatres were 
constructed in England during 1929. An 
average of about 1,200 new seats was 
installed in the new theatres, making a 
total added seating capacity of approxi- 
mately 200,000. This compares with ap- 
proximately 70 new theatres in 1928 with 
an added seating capacity of about 90,- 
000. Approximately 250 theatres were 
fFeconstructed during the year in Great 
Britain. 

« Aside from the innumerable petty prob- 
Jems involved in the distribution of films, 
eensorship, music rights, and patent liti- 
gation, the chief problems of the Amer-| 
jean film industry in Europe were the 
Janguage barriers and legislation inimical 
to the film importer, it was said. This 
Jatter problem is probably the more im- 
portant, inasmuch as it is impossible to 
foresee market conditions when these 
indefinite restrictions remain, just as it 
is extremely hazardous to make financial | 
investments in an attempt to strengthen | 
demand for motion pictures. 


Restrictions Invoked 


~ In some instances, it was stated, it is! 
felt that existing film restrictions have 
-been invoked in order to compel, or at 
least attract, American investments in 
local units. In any event, American in- 
vestments in Europe on film projects, es- 
ially on the Continent, are a hazard so 
long as the film quota or contingent} 
system, with its susceptibility of altera-| 
tion to the needs of local industry re- 
mains a factor, according to the motion | 
picture division. 
There is very little doubt in the minds | 
of European film leaders that the United | 
States will eventually be able to furnish 
enough satisfactory sound films for 
European audiences, though the question | 
of production cost of foreign-language | 
films, in its relation to possible yield, in- | 
duces the thought that America will be| 
unable to compete with European pro- | 
duction, it was said. This, however, re- | 
‘solves itself into a matter of bookkeep- | 





Proof 


Still Needed in Bottle Seizure 


Dr. Doran, Commissioner 
forcement Officers That 


of Prohibition, Advises En- 
Supreme Court Decision 


Fails to Shift Burden of Proof 


[Continued from Page $.] 


subsequent to the search and _ seizure 
found, as alleged in the libel, that con- 
traband liquor and property designed for 
the manufacture of such liquors were 
unlawfully possessed, held and used by 
the respondents in violation of section 


that liquor 
nd 
be 


The respondents conceded t 
constituents as well as vats, stills a 
instrumentalities used or intended to b 
used in the actual manufacture of fluid 
liquor constituted property designed for 
such manufacture and fell within the act, 
but insistently contended that the inci- 
dental property, not usable in the actual 
manufacture of liquor, was not forfeit- 
able. This contention as stated the Su- 
preme Court refused to affirm. 

Summarized the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in this case goes no farther 
than (1) to clarify the definition of the 
word “manufacture,” as related to the 


; . est : wage? 
production of intoxicating liquors, in 


section 25 of the national prohibition act, 
by giving it a “loose,” or liberal meaning, 
so as to embrace all articles and mate- 
rials necessary, included in, or incidental 
to, such manufacture, and not merely 
the simple, isolated act of producing, 
without reference to the materials, ves- 
sels, and other articles necessary to com- 
plete fully the act of manufacturing; 
and (2) to hold, with certainty, that 
all such articles are seizable and forfeit- 
able under section 25, along with the 
unlawful liquor when used in that con- 
nection, or as necessarily connected 
therewith. 

The decision will, for these two pur- 
poses, be of much value to the service 
in that it makes certain that which was 
before more or less doubtful. 

But it does not relieve the Government 
of the burden of showing that articles 
used in connection with the manufacture 
of liquor are designed or intended for 
use in violation of the act. 

The views of this Bureau, as above 
stated, were on May 10, 1930, submitted 
to Assistant Attorney General G. A. 
Youngquist, and his response, dated May 
14, 1930, is as follows: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of May 10, 1930,-inclosing a draft 
of proposed instructions to your Field 
Service explanatory of the supreme 
court’s decision in Ike Danovitz v. United 
States. 

“We concur in the idea of transmit- 
ting instructions such as these, for it 
cannot be too clearly understood by the 
Field Service that the decision of the 
supreme court did only two things. 


Concurs With View 
Of Mr. Youngquist 


“First, it construed the meaning of 
the word ‘manufacture’ as it appears 
in the phrase, ‘It shall be unlawful to 


* * * 


ing and experiment. . Attractive play-| have or possess any property 
» dates will continue gradually to expand, | designed for the manufacture of liquor 
and as new distribution policies attended | intended for use in violating this title.’ 
by reduced overhead expenses enter into | (Section 25, Title II.) The case came 
the situation, these should contribute to| before the supreme court on the single 
profit in: the continental market. question: | Whether barrels, bottles, 
Viewing the outlook as a whole, 1930 | corks, labels, cartons, capping machines, 
gives promise of raising the film busi-| whiskey siphons, filters, etc.,.may, be 
“ness to a new peak of prosperity in|usable for ‘manufacture of liquor in- 
Europe. From the American standpoint, | tended’ for illegal use—that is, whether 
Europe should prove to be a distinctly | such porperty was usable in manufac- 
better, though a highly competitive mar-| ture or after the production has‘ been 
ket, it was said. | completed. 


“Confirming the Government’s conten- 
Grand Trunk Plans Radio 


| tion that the statute used the word 
|‘manufacture’ in an all-inclusive way, 
Telephony to Bell System 


|so that no article was to be considered 
manufactured until put into condition 
|for sale upon the market for the pur- 

[Continued from Page 1.1 ; pose for which it was intended to be 
scribed by Mr. Burkholder. For the last | Used, the court concluded that bottling, 
month, he said, the service has been on| labeling, etc., were part of the process 
a regular commercial basis. A flat|0f manufacture and that as a conse- 


charge of 50 cents for the use of the train quence the property involved in this case 
might be usable in the manufacture of 


Service is agsessed, together with the |" 
standard long-distance telephone rates, | liquor. 
A low transmitter, of approximately | Seco ’ ’ 
50 watts power, is used for the telephony. | etty usable in the manufacture of liquor, 
The “radio” telephone signal is trans-|When designed or intended by the pos- 
mitted from the passenger train and is | Sessor for such illegal use, is forfeitable, 
“jumped” to the regular telegraph wires leven though it be intended that the 
which parallel the train tracks, and are | actual use be by other parties. a 
used for dispatching and regular rail-|, “The Supreme Court, however, did not 
road commercial communication. These | hold that the property was in fact de- 
low frequency radio signals carry along | Signed (that is, intended) for the pur- 


the “shell” of the tel 7 | pose of manufacturing liquor. The issue | 
: megragh wire, snd of design and the sufficiency of the proof | 


; . , | 
im no wise interfere with the code com- ; 
munication. The principal is the same | to show that design were not before that 


as that of “wired radio” in which the|Court. 
signals travel along telephone or power| /he district court found as a fact that 
fines. |such design was proved and, because of 
In Canada, said Mr. Burkholder, be-| the way the case reached the Supreme 
sides the actual telephone and telegraph | Court, that court refused to review the 
communication, a choice of two radio 
Programs is offered passengers on these 
radio-equipped trains. These broadcast | 


Rebates to Adjust 
programs similar] t al h 
ieeenh en consis ee tock | Tax Overassessments 


but are of a different frequency, and con- | 

sequently do not “muddle” or “jam” with | Awards just announced by the Bureau 

the other transmissions. This is known|of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 

as “carrier current telephony.” |claims of tax overassessments are sum- 

Because of the small amount of power! marized as follows in full text: 

used, it is possible to duplicate many dif- | Oil Well Supply Company 

ferent railroad telephone services on the} Oil Well Supply Company, Pittsburgh. 

same radio “channel,” according to Mr.| Overassessments of income tax in favor 

‘Burkholder. Frequencies in the long-|of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 

(wave band in the neighborhood of 100|lows: 1923, $3,197; 1924, $6,686.14; 1925, 

‘kilocycles are used in the Canadian serv- | $3,128.53; 1927, $20,058.71 

ice, and probably will be sought for the! Of the above overassessments for the 

‘proposed American system, he said. | years 1923 to 1925, inclusive, the amount 
} of $6,130.31 is caused by the allowance 


° ° ° of additional deductions for depreciation 
Eight Nominations Sent | since it is determined, after an extensive 


e' field examination and a comprehensive 
To Senate by President review in the Bureau, that the deduc- 


| tions claimed in the returns filed were 

President Hoover on May 23 sent to! inadequate and less than the reasonable 
the Senate for confirmation a list of | allowances authorized by sections 234(a) 
nominations, as follows: | (7), revenue acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926, 
' Consul to be a consul general: J.| and the regulations promulgated there- 
Klahr Huddle, of Ohio. | under. 

To be judge of the Court of Claims: | The allowance of an additional deduc- 
Richard S. Whaley, of South Carolina, | tion for taxes for the year 1924 and the 
vice Graham, resigned. | allowance of additional deductions for 

To be United States attorneys: Ray- | ordinary and necessary business expenses 
‘mond U. Smith, district of New Hamp-|for the years 1924 and 1925 cause 
shire; Olaf Eidem, district of South Da- | $1,913.57 and $3,062.33, respectively, of 
kota. | the overassessments for such years, since 
“To be United States marshals: George | it is determined that the deductions 
LL. Mallory, eastern district of Arkansas; | therefor were understated in the returns 
Albert C. Sittel, southern district of Cal- | filed. 
ifornia; Frank T. Newton, eastern dis-| nue acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 101, 
trict of Michigan; Chester N. Leedom, | 131, and 561, Regulations 65 and 69. 
district of South Dakota. The allowance of 
'for losses sustaine 


fy Maker Held to Be Liable 
-@ For Quality of Beverage 


ly, the court held that prop-| 


Sections 234(a) (1) and (3), reve- 


dditional deductions 

on the disposition 
of certain assets during the years 1924 
jand 1927, and the allowance of an addi- 
tional deduction for bad debts ascer- 
|tained to be worthless and charged off/T. A. 306. 
during the year 1927 result in $783.86 


| oe of the evidence showing ille- 
ga 


esign. 

“It = not be overlooked by the field 
sevice, however, that proof of design to 
effect manufacture of liquor, as the word 
is now broadly interpreted, is still re- 
quired of the Government. The mere 
presence of 1 »ttles, corks, crocks, caps, 
and earning machines does not, in our 
opinion, prove a design to use them for 
the manufacture of liquor intended for 
use in violating the prohibition act. 

.“Other circumstances must be present. 
Sometimes association with other arti- 
cles (in the Danovitz case there were 
whisky chips and labels) willgprove this 
esign. At other times an investigation 
may draw out the state of mind of the 
person possessing or offering this prop- 
erty for sale. 

“The search warrant in the Danovitz 
case having been issued upon a showing 
f odor of whisky, neither the opinion 
of the circuit court of appeals nor of the 
Supreme Court is decisive of what must 
be shown to secure a search warrant for 
property alone. Such a warrant may be 
secured, but only upon a proper show- 
ing that the property was designed or 
intended for use in the manufacture of 
liquor. There, again, proof of design 
must conform to the suggestions above 
outlined.” 


Change in Radio Bill 
Would Restrict Court 
To Questions of Law 


‘House Committee Seeks to 
Prevent Appeals Bench 
From Reviewing All Deci- 
sions of Commission 








Decisions of the Court of Appeals of | 


the District of Columbia in regard to 
findings of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion would be limited to questions of law 
under provisions of an amendment to 
the Dill resolution (S. J. Res. 176) made 
May 23 by the House Committee on 
|Merchant Marine and Fisheries. The 
amendment adopted was the addition to 
the resolution of section 9 of the White 
bill (H. R. 11635), which will be a sub- 
stitute for section 16 of the*radio act. 

~ The section would result in a decided | 
limitation of the power of the court in| 
reviewing Commission decisions, accord- | 
ing to Representative Brand (Rep.), of 
Urbana, Ohio, a member of the Commit- 
tee. The amendment, he said, rectifies 
a condition which permits the court of 
appeals to reconsider completely any de- 
cision of the Commission and act as a 
“second radio commission.” 

Merger of the radio division of the 
Department of Commerce with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission also was ap- 
proved by the Committee, which ordered 
a favorable report on the Dill resolution. 

Restriction of decisions of the court 
to questions of law would result from 
the amendment, with findings of fact 
|by the Commission to be conclusive if 
supported by substantial evidence. 

The provisions transferring the radio 
division require that officers, employes 
and equipment of the division, as wel 
| as powers of the Secretary of Commerce 
}over radio shall be transferred. Reg- 
ulations by the Secretary would continue 
in force until changed by the Commis- 
| sion, and the bill would become effective 
| July 1. 

ae 
$1,732.38, results from the exclusion from 
| the reported gross incomes of certain tax 
exempt income which was erroneously 
included therein. Sections 213 (b) (4) 
jand 283 (a), revenue acts of 1924 and 
| 1926; articles 77 to 80, inclusive, and 541, 
| Regulations 65 and 69. 

Warren Steam Pump Co. j 

Warren Steam Pump Company, War- 
ren, Mass. Overassessments. of income | 
and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 


payer are determined as follows: 1917, 
| $3,309.79; 1918, $68,413.31. 


Of the overassessments $51,549.60 re- 
sults from a redetermination of the prof- 
its tax liability under the provisions of 
sections 327 and 328, revenue act of 
1918, because of an abnormality affect- 
ing the capital whereby the values of 
certain assets used in the business may 
not be included in the statutory invested 
capital which works upon the taxpayer 
an exceptional hardship evidenced by 
gross disproportion between the tax 
!computed without the benefit of such 
sections and the tax computed by refer- 
fence to the representative corporations 
|}engaged in like or similar trades or 
businesses. Akron Rubber Mould & Ma- 
chine Company, 12 B. T. A. 1252. 
| The amount of $10,320.76 is caused by; 
|the allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation since upon further con- 
| sideration it is determined that the de- 
ductions allowed in prior audits which 
formed the basis for assessments of de- 
ficiencies in tax are inadequate and less 
than the reasonable allowances author- 
ized by sections 12 (a) second, revenue 
act of 1916, and 234 (a) (7), revenue act 
of 1918, and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. Appeals of Even 
| Realty Company,'1 B, T. A. 355, and 
Union Metal Manufacturing Company, 
1 B. T. A. 395. 

The balance of the overassments in the 
amount of $9,852.74 is due to a recom- 
putation of the statutory invested capi- 
tal under the provisions of section 326, 
| revenue act of 1918, and the regulations 
| promulgated thereunder since it is de- 
termined that the invested capital as 
computed in a prior audit which formed 
the basis for an assessment of a defi- 
ciency in tax was materially understated 
by reason of the fact that the opening 
inventory valuation was erroneously un- 
derstated and less than the valuation 
used in determining a deficiency in tax 
for the preceding taxable year. Article 
841, Regulations 45; Appeals of F. N. 
Johnson Company, 2 P. T. A. 256, and 
Ashtabula Bow Socket Company, 2 B. 


| 








STATES DAILY: 


of Intent of Illegal Use 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, May 23. 
A manufacturer of soft-drinks may be 
le for negligence in the manufactur- 
; of drinks for human consumption by 
ich deleterious or harmful agencies | 
permitted to be mixed in the drink, | 
Mississippi Supreme Court has ruled. 
~The court affirmed a judgment of $1,-| 
damages to a person made sick from | 
: ing a bottled soft-drink in the case 
» of G v, Bufkin et al. > 





and $19,447.93, respectively, of the over- 
qeseeeeannen 5 such years. These co 
uctions are allowed after a thorou 
field investigation of the taxpayer’s ro For Hoboken Post Office 
counting records which disclosed that 

the deductions claimed in the returns The House Committee on Merchant 
filed were understated. Sections 202 and} Marine and Fisheries on May 23 ordered 
234 (a) (4) and (5), revenue acts of 1924)a favorable report on a bill (H. R. 
and 1926; articles 141, 151, 561 and 1561, | 12383) to transfer from the Shipping 


Transfer of Land Favored 


ue 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 
Title 7—Agriculture _ 


S. J. Res. 9. For the amendment of the 
acts of Feb. 2, 1903, and Mar. 3, 1905, to 
allow the States to quarantine against the 
shipment thereto, therein, or through of 
livestock, including poultry, from a State 
or Territory or portion thereof where a 
livestock or poultry disease is found to 
exist, which is not covered by regulatory 
action of the Department of Agriculture. 
Passed Senate May 23. 

S. 1164. Authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate all 
~~ of crop insurance. Passed Senate 

ay 


3 
Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 51. Applying to immigration from 
Mexico the principle of quota restriction. 
Passed Senate May 13. Reported to House 


May 23. 
Title 10—Army 

H. R. 6871. To lease the Jackson Bar- 
racks Military Reservation, in Louisiana, to 
the State of Louisiana. Reported to House 
May 23. 

H. R. 11405. To grant the Secretary of 
War the authority to grant easements for 
oil pipe lines on certain military posts. 
Reported to House May 23. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 

S. 4096. To amend section 4 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act to clarify the meaning of 
the phrase “electors voting” in that part 
of the statute providing the method of 
counting ballots in elections of class A and 
class B directors of the Federal reserve 
banks. Passed Senate May 12. Reported 
to House May 23. 


Title 1S—Commerce and Trade 

H, J. Res. 344. Mr. Green, Fla. Providing 
for an investigation of the Vicious “chain 
system way” of conducting business, and to 
provide ways by which remedies may be 
found to correct the evil; Rules. 

H. R. 6127. To authorize the payment of 
checking charges and arrastre charges on 
consignments of goods shipped to Philip- 
pine Islands. Passed House Apr. 21. Re- 
ported to Senate May 23. 


Title 23—Highways 

H. R. 12553. Mr. Hammer, N. C. Author- 
izing appropriations for the construction of 
a highway in Hoke County, North Carolina; 
Military Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 3156. Providing for the final enroll- 
ment of the Indians of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in the State of Oregon. Passed 
Senate May 23. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 12059. To provide for an additional 
judge of the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. Reported to 
House May 23. : 

H. R. 5264. To provide for an additional 
judicial district in Kentucky and prescribe 
sittings of the courts. Reported to House 
May 23. 

Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 8479. To reimburse parties who 
from dire necessity were compelled to pro- 
vide flood control works before the Govern- 
ment authorized the expenditure for the 
purpose. Passed House May 23. 

S. J. Res. 76. Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase farm-loan 
bonds issued by Federal land banks. Passed 
Senate May 23. 

R. 10877. 
of $3,000,000 a year for two fiscal years | 
beginning with 1932 as a reforestation pur- | 
chase program. Passed House May 7. Passed 
Senate May 23. 

H. R. 11194. To determine the contribu- 
tion of the United States to the expenses 
of the District of Columbia. Reported to 
House May 23. 

H. R. 2030. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of land adjoining 
Fort Bliss, Tex, Reported to House May 23. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 

H. R. 12554. Mr. Taylor, Tenn. To extend 
the times for commencing and completing a 
bridge across the Tennessee Rivér near 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 12131. For the construction of a 
bridge across the Allegheny River near 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Federal Roads Said to Provide 
Ezonomic Savings to Country 


Automobile Declared to Have Been Improved to Point 
Beyond Efficiency of Highways 


Topic IiIl—Public Roads 


s 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their placé in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads. 
By Edward 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


E. Browne, 


Representative in Congress From Wisconsin 


UTOMOBILES, trucks, and buses— 
which might be likened to the roll- 
ing stock of railroads—have been 

perfected so that they are almost 100 
per cent efficient. The road beds over 
which this rolling stock moves is not 
25 per cent perfect. 


Every railroad system considers it 
good busin:ss to keep its road beds as 
perfect as-i.s rolling stock, and the 
railroads are spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars improving their road 
beds—and consider it a good invest- 
ment. Why is it not a good invest- 
ment for the Government? 

The increased wear and tear on mo- 
tor vehicles being operated over the 
average road has been estimated in 
various ways. If the additional wear 
on automobiles, tires, etc., should be 
placed at the minimum of $15 per ve- 
hicle per year because of poor roads, 
on the 26,500,000 motor vehicles it 
would make a loss of $397,500,000 a 
year. The poor-road tax is, therefore, 
the heaviest tax the people are paying 


today. 
APPROPRIATIONS for roads by our 
Federal Government was first sug- 
gested by Washington and Jefferson. 
The Cumberland road—from Cumber- 
land, Md., toward the Ohio River, over 
which the march of civilization began 
from the East to the West—was the 
first and practically the only system 
of Federal roads built until the Fed- 
eral-aid law was passed in 1916. The 
Cumberland road was built wholly by 
appropriations from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The invention of the steam- 
boat and the locomotive diverted the» 
attention of the people from the con- 
struction of highways’ to these other 
ways of transportation. 


Appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors and land grants to transcontinen- 
tal railroads were made by Congress 
in aid of transportation. Federal aid 
to highways was thus sidetracked for 
over a century. The matter. of road 
building was left entirely to the locali- 
ties. Since the Federal-aid law was 
passed in July, 1916, the Government 
has received from the taxation of au- 
tomobile vehicles and parts, im the 
sales tax it imposed—which was at 
first 5 per cent, and then reduced to 
3 per cent before its repeal—the sum 
of $1,081,845,555. The Government has 
appropriated for Federal aid to roads 
up to this time $990,000,000. If the 
books were balanced at the present 
time they would show that the Govern- 
ment has appropriated $91,845,555 less 
than the amount the Government has 
received from the sales tax levied on 


automobiles. 
HE SCIENTIFIC building of roads 


»- * * 


* * 8 





Kittanning, Pa. Passed House May 23. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


S. 4548. Mr. Phipps. To provide for the 
special delivery and the special handling of 
mail matter; Post Offices and Post Roads. 
S. 4235. To prohibit the sending of un- 
solicited merchandise through the mails. 
Passed Senate May 23. e 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R. 12548. Mr. Cramton, Mich. To 
designate streets in Washington, D. C., to be 
known as Thomas Jefferson Boulevard; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Title 42—Public Health 


S. 4531. Authorizing a survey in con- 
nection with the control of cancer. 
Senate May 23. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 4537. Mr. Broussard. To relinquish all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in certain lands in the State of Louisiana; 
Military Affairs. 

S. 2231. To reserve certain lands on the 
public domain in Arizona for the use and 
benefit of the Papago Indians. Passed Sen- 
ate May 23. 

S. 4481. For the exchange of certain lands 
in Mobile, Ala. Passed House May 23, 


Title 49—Transportation 


H. R. 10288. To regulate the transporta- 
tion of persons in interstate and foreign 
commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the public highways. Passed House Mar. 
24. Reported to Senate May 23. 

S. 3965. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant an easement to the Wabash 
Railway Company over the St. Charles 
Rifile Range, St. Louis County, Mo. Passed 
Senate May 7. Reported to House May 23. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. J. Res. 183. Mr. Bingham. Authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to co- 
operate swith the Territories of the United 
States the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests; Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


Title 43—Publie Lands 

S. 107, Establishing additional land of- 
fices in the States of Montana, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Nevada. Passed Senate May 22. 


Title 42—Public Health 


S. 5431. Authorizing a survey in connec- 
tion with the control of cancer. Reported 
to Senate May 22. 


Title 49—Transporfation 

To amend the act entitled “An aet to pro- 
vide for the elimination of grade crossings 
of steam railroads in the District of Colum- 
bia.” Passed Senate May 8. Reported to 
House May 22. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Rhode Island—Annual Report of the Harbor 

Commission of the State of Rhode Island, 
Providence, 1929. 
| Mississippi—Biennial Report of the State 
Plant Board of the State of Mississippi, 
R. W. Harned, Secretary, State Plant 
Board of Mississippi, Jackson, 1929, 
| Mississippi—Thirteenth Biennial Report: of 





Regulations 65 and 69. Board to the Treasury Department a 
The balance of the overassessments for| small strip of land at obekie, N. J., as 
the years 1924 and 1927, amounting to an addition to the post office site there. 


‘ 


the Board of Directors of the Jefferson 
Davis Beauvoir Memorial Home of the 
State of Mississippi, Elnathan Tartt, Su- 
perintendent,: Jackson, 1929, ' 


Passed | 


T should have been continued by the 
Federal Government from the time it 
began building its roads in Washing- 
ton’s and Jefferson’s administrations. 
It is a belated movement, 100 years 
overdue, Roads must be built faster. 
The Federal road system, which is an 
interstate system, should be built en- 


In the next of this series on “Public 


of Interior, Katherine M. Cook, will 
Highways.” 


President Hoover on May 23 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of 
nominations of postmasters, as follows: 


Alabama.—Elba, James W. Maddox; Gads- 
den, Thomas H. Stephens; Geneva, Alberta 
Alexander; Gurley, Harvey P. Houk; Head- 
land, Noah W. Platt. 


Ketchikan, Elbert E. Blackmar; 
John W. Stedman. 


California. — Centerville, Adeline M. 
Santos; Eldridge, Alice E. Schieck; Han- 
ford, George A. Weishar; Petaluma, George 
P. Lovejoy: Pismo Beach, Celine M. Mce- 
Coy; Princeton, Edna J. Keeran; Richmond, 
John A. Miller; San Anselmo, C, 
Covalt; Tehachapi, Frank P. Oakes; Wheat- 
land, Cynthia P. Griffith. 


Colorado.—Hotchkiss, Arthur L. Perry; 
Ignacio, Jones C. Flint; Norwood, Annie 
Hurlburt. 

Delaware.—New Castle, Elizabeth P. 
' Clayton. 

Florida.—Clewiston, Arthur W. Lawrence; 
Cocoa, Enward N. Winslow; Hollywood, 
Thomas S. McNicol; Key West, Charles S. 
Williams; Lake Wales, Hattie M. Flagg; 
Plant City, Mamie E. Barnes; Shamrock, 
Ethel P. Summitt; Winter Park, Leland 
M. Chubb. 

Georgia. — Canton, Maggie Edwards; 
Greenville, Jefferson B. Hatchett; Pine- 
hurst, Minnie M. Roberts; Senoia, Charles 
H. Travis; Talbotton, William B. Allen; 
Warm Springs, Lavonia L. Mathis; Wood- 
bury, Wilson S. Williams. 

Idaho.—Spirit Lake, Rose J. Hamacher. 

Illinois.—-Albany, Charles E. Olds; Carmi, 
Newton Arbaugh; Decatur, Jacob H. Hill; 
Elizabeth, William L. McKenzie; Golden, 


Wrangell, 





Alaska.—Fort Yukon, Emil O. Bergman; | 


Lester | 


tirely with Federal money. When we 
take into consideration that there are 
86,000 buses which are being operated 
on these roads, and that these buses 
carried passengers over 2,000,000,000 
bus-miles last year; that 689,945 pas- 
senger automotive vehicles were op- 
erated over these roads in visiting the 
national parks alone; that the United 
States mail is carried 300 days in the 
year by 43,719 Government mail car- 
riers, who traverse daily 1,319,576 
miles of road; that 981,240 school chil- 
dren are transported daily in school 
buses, most of them over Federal high- 
ways; that 64 steam railroads are op- 
erating buses over these highways—we 
are forced to the conclusion that it is 
the duty of the Federal Government 
to build the Federal interstate high- 
ways. The States will have a sufficient 
task in building State roads, which are 
necessary auxiliaries to the Federal 
system, and in maintaining and keep- 
ing the Federal roads in repair and 
free for traffic at all times of the year. 
(THE GOVERNMENT has appropri- 

ated hundreds of millions of dollars 
for harbors, which have helped the lo- 
calities where the improvements were 
made. It has also appropriated hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the im- 
provement of rivers, which has helped 
certain localities. These internal im- 
provements have, of course, indirectly 
helped every locality in the United 
States. Thousands of localities which 
have never received a penny from the 
Federal Government, not even a small 
post-office building, have contributed 
their share toward the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. Is it not fair 
at this time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate money for a great 
internal improvement like the building 
of Federal interstate highways, which 
all of the people of the United States 
use and help to wear out and over 
which 26,000,000 automobile vehicles 
are constantly driven and the Govern- 
ment mail carriers carry the United 
States mail daily and the interstate 
trucks use day and night? 


* a * 


* *-_ * 


(THE GOVERNMENT at an early 

date recognized the benefits of effi- 
cient transportation. July 1, 1862, an act 
was passed by Congress granting the 
Central Pacific and the Union Pacific 
corporations vast tracts of public land, 
more than enofgh for building their 
roads. Later the Northern Pacific, by 
a single act of Congress, was granted 
47,000,000 acres of land for the build- 
ing of its roads, and the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railroad was granted 42,000,- 
000 acres. 

I am not criticizing these grants of 
land — both political parties favored 
this legislation — but I do maintain 
there is more justification for the Fed- 
eral Government at this time appro- 
priating money to build interstate Fed- 
eral highways, over which all the peo- 
ple have an equal right to freely travel 
without paying toll or tribute to any- 
one. 


Roads” to appear in the issue of May 


26, the Chief, Division of Special Problems, Office of Education, Department 
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Nominations of Postmasters 


Closter, Herbert B. Miller; Indianola, Ray 
A. Whelan; Newhebron, Della A. Myeers. 
Missouri—Fair Play, Oral G. Brown; 
Harrisonville, Joseph Volle; Morrisville, 
Edward Becker; Walnut Grove, Benjamin 
H. Cooksey; Weston, Herbert S. Doppler. 


Montana. — Plentywood, Jack Bennett; 
Rudyard, Rudolph P. Pettersen. 


Nebraska.—Bladen, Oscar L. Lindgren; 
Elwood, Carl J. Rasmussen; Milligan, Mary 
E. Krisel; Silver Creek, Floyd Buchanan. 

Nevada.—Las Vegas, Coverton K. Ryerse. 

New Jersey.—Peapack, Nicholas T. Bal- 
lentine; Riverton, Ross E. Mattis; Tucka- 
hoe, Jennie Madden. 

New Mexico,—Estancia, Ira Allmon; Ha- 
german, Cassius G. Mason; Hot Springs, 
Nora A. Keithly. 

New York.—Amityville, Eugene Velsor; 
Brockport, George W. Steele; Deposit, 
Howard A. McMurray; Guilford, Fred S. 
Tripp; Haverstraw, Everett «&. Turner; 
Kinderhook, Jul Johnson; Lewiston, Sadie 
E, Childs; Nichols, J. Frank Engelbert; 
Pine Plains, John W. Hedges; Roslyn, 
Frank P. Harrison. 

North Carolina.—Franklin, John E. Rick- 
man; Sylva, Walter D. Warren. 

North Dakota.—Antler, Gustav E. Gunder- 
son; Braddock, Kathryn Savage; Niagara, 
Frederich A. Rettke; Strasburg,’ Cornelius 
Rowerdink; Thompson, Joseph J. Simon. 

Ohio.—Belmont, James E. Davis; Green- 
field, Joseph E. Walker; Windham, Emily 
C. Grove. 

Oregon.—Gresham, Elizabeth E. Johnson; 
Prineville, John N. Williamson, 

Pennsylvania.—Berwyn, Otho H. Taven- 
ner; Heilwood, J. Richard Duncan; Jeddo, 
John K. Ellis; Hanover, Ada S. Hullinger. 

Porto Rico.—San Juan, Rafael del Valle; 
Ensenada, America R. de Graciani. 





Harlo F. Selby; Iuka, William L. Bauman; 
Mattoon, Mack Sparks; Palatine, Harold H. 
Hitzeman; Pleasant Hill, John L. Thomas; 
Prophetstown, Leonard Ott; Roanoke, Rich- 
ard A. Full; Saint Elmo, Forrest E. Mattix; 
Saint Jacob, Elizabeth Widicus; Toledo, 
John E. Hughes; Villa Park, August Treu; 
Waukegan, Mancel Talcott. 

Indiana.—Brookville, Ernest W. Showal- 
ter; Hagerstown, Charles ¥F, Porter; Lib- 
erty, Frank B. Husted; Oldenburg, Henry 

uhre. 

Iowa.—Le Claire, James P. Hulet; West 
Point, Helene F. Brinck. 

Kansas. — Bennington, Minnie Temple; 
Centerville, Charles B, Doolittle. 

Louisiana. — Eunice, Samuel J. Morris; 
Gramercy, Louis P. Bourgeois; lota, Viola 
M. MeMillan; Marigouin, Charles J, Slack; 
Rayne, Blaise A. Chappuis; Trout, Eula 
M. Jones. 

Maine.—Andover, Ethel M. McAllister; 
Seal Harbor, Cynthia R. Clement; West- 
brook, Carroll M. Richardson. 

Maryland.—Port Deposit, Allen M. Vanne- 
man; Street, Charles W. Glasgow. 

Massachusetts.—Easthampton, Edward L. 
Diamond; Foxboro, Minot F. Inman; Ox- 
ford, Richard C. Taft. 

Michigan.—Armada, Gordon L. Anderson; 
Britton, Albert W. Lee. 

Minnesota,—Ellendale, Cecil R. Campbell; 
Finlayson, Emil Kukkola; Lyle, Charley P. 
Fossey; Princeton, 
Ruthton, Hans C. Pedersen; Sauk Center, 
William M.,. Parker. 

“Mississippi-~Aberdeen, Preston C. Lewis; 


Henry E. Milbrath; | 


Rhode Island.—Barrington, Henry L. 
Yager. : 

South Carolina.—Calhoun Falls, Andrew 
L. Dickson; Clio, Richard F. Smith. 

South Dakota.—Bowdle, John R. Todd. 

Tennessee.—Charlotte, William R. Ropin- 
son; Henderson, Columbus L. Parrish; 
Shelbyville; William S. Tune. 

Texas.—Camp Wood, James T. Gray; 
Diboll, Zettie Kelley; Goliad, Arthur R. 
Franks; Houston, Roy B. Nichols; Hunts- 
ville, Minnie S. Parish; Karnes City, Mil- 
ton S. Fenner; Killeen, Richard T. Polk; 
Kountze, Alice Crow; Lockney, Homer 
Howard; Robert Lee, Myrtle L. Hurley; 
San Saba, Frank B. Hall; Wiergate, Fred 
W. Hines. 

Virginia.—Evington, Annie G. Davey; 
Mount Jackson, William W. Middleton; 
Rustburg, Mollie H. Gettle; Stony Creek, 
Ernest He Croshaw; University of Rich- 
mond, Frank L. Schofield, 

Washington,—Endicott, Tyrah D. Logs- 
don; es Walter J. Hunziker. 

West Virginia.—Dorothy, Lydia P. Miller; 
Maybeury, Clarence E. Brazeal; Williams- 
soem Florence. Bills; Winfield, Mamie ,H. 
arr. 

Wisconsin.—Almena, Joseph Kuchenmeis- 
ter; Black Earth, Emma V. Clark; Bonduel, 
Alvin W. Kallies; Bruce, Charles V. Walker; 
Campbellsport, Robert L. Raymond; Deer 
| Park, Emma Thompson; De Forest, Ray- 
mond E. G. Schmidt; Fennimore, Bert 
B, Powers; Frederic, Henry E. Johnson; 
Gillett, Georme S, Eklund; Haugen,, Charles 
. ; Junction City, Peter O,: Virum; 
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Haeckel, “Ernst Heinrich Philipp August. 
The love letters of Ernst Haeckel, writ- 
ten between 1898 and 1903; arranged from 
the correspondence by Johannes Werner; 
translated from the ‘German by Ida Zeit- 
lin. 298 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 30-10068 


Herbert, Sir Thomas. ... Travels in Per- 
sia, 1627-1629, abridged and edited by Sir 
William Foster, C. I. E., with an intro- 
duction and notes. (The Argonaut series, 
ed. by Sir E. Denison Ross and Eileen 
Power. ix.) 352 p. N. Y., R. M. McBride 
& co., 1929. 30-10357 

Hertzler, Arthur Emanuel. Minor surgery, 

y ... and Victor E, Chesky. 2d ed. 
With 475 eee 602 Py Ein St. 

Louis, The C. V. Mos co., s 

eats , 30-10063 


Hodgson, Leonard. Essays in_ Christian 
philosophy. 175 p. Longmans, 
Green and co., 1930. 30-10362 

Simmons, Edward Henry Harriman. New 
aspects of American corporate finance, 
address delivered by . . . at the thirty- 
third annual convention of the Indiana 
bankers association at Evansville, In- 
diana, September 11, 1929. 18 p. N. Ys 
1929. 30-3034 

Smith, Franklin Danford. ... The action 
of aromatic Grignard reagents on arsenic 
trioxide. The action of aromatic Grignard 
reagents on arylarsine oxides. The prep- 
aration and properties of tetra-aryldi- 
arsyls. 24 p. Easton, Pa., Mack printing 


co., 1929. 30-10071 

Stoops, William Nelson. The dielectric 
polarization of alcohols, by ... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Princeton university, 1929.) 
31 p. 


Easton, Pa., Mack printing com- 
pany, 1929. 30-10073 
Warner, Amos Griswold. 


American chari- 
ties and sqcial work, by ... Stuart Alfred 
Queen and Ernest Bouldin Harper. 4th 
ed. 616 p., N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell 
co., 1930. 30-10059 

Winter, Nevin Otto. Russia of to-day and” 
yesterday; the country and its peoples, 
together with a brief review of its his- 
tory, past and@present, and a survey of 
its social, political, and economic condi- 
tions. New rev. ed. 496 p. Boston, L. 
C. Page & co., 1929. 30-10350 


Allen, William Francis, comp. Slave songs 
of the United States’ by . .. Charles Pick- 
ard Ware and Lucy McKim Garrison. 115 
p. N. Y., P. Smith, 1929. 30-26184 

Andrade, Edward Neville da Costa. ... An 
hour of physics by E. N. da C. Andrade 
(The one hour series). 160 p. Phil. 
J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 30-10391 

Belling, John. The use of the microscope; 
a handbook for routine and research work, 
by John Belling 1st ed. (McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications in the agricultural and botanical 
sciences.) 315 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1930. 30-10389 

Blanchard, William Oscar. Exercises and 
problems in elementary economic geogra- 
phy . ¢. Ist ed. 48 p. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1930. 30-10401 

Bowden, Aberdeen Orlando. Tomorrow’s 
Americans; a practical study in student 
self-government, by .. . and Ida Clyde 
Clarke with an introduction by William 
McAndrew and Richard Welling. 200 p. 

N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. 30-10387 
| Bugbee, Willis Newton. The commence- 
ment treasury, a guide for the student and 
the teacher, by .. . Clara J. Denton, and 
others. 86 p. Syracuse, N. Y., The Willis 
N. Bugbee co., 1929. 30-10386 

Burns, James. How to play tennis, by... 

New ed., with a foreword by Allison Dan- 
112 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-10232 

Buss, Kate. Studies in the Chinese drama, 

97 p. N. Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1930. 

t 30-10366 

Carpenter, Donald Marshall. Aviation en- 
ines by ...and I. C. S. staff. 3 v., illus. 
cranton, Pa., International Textbook co., 
1929. 30-9955 

Cecil, David. The stricken deer; or, The 
life of Cowper. 341 p. _ Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 30-10369 

Chafee; Mrs. Edith (Theall). Parliamentary 
law, a digest of the rules of order for 
the conduct of business in deliberative 
organizations. 114 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. 
Crowell co., 1930. 30-10396 

Chance, Ernest Washington. Principles of 
mercantile law. First edition, by ..« + 
Fourth edition, by Thomas Ottaway: 2 v. 
London, The Gregg publishing co., 1929. 

‘ 30-10412 
Cheyney, Edward Gheen. What tree is that? 
By. . illustrations by G. D. George. 
188 p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 
1930. 30-10390 
Dubrule, Noelia. Deuxieme livre da fran- 
cais; prononciation, vocabulaire, conversa- 
tion, redaction, grammaire par .. ., illus- 
trations de Sears Gallagher, 402 p., illus. 
Boston, Ginn and co., 1930. 30-10367 

Ferrier, William Warren. Origin and de- 
velopment of the University of California, 
by ... 710 p. Berkeley, Calif., The 
Sather gate book shop, 1930. 30-10384 

Fuller-Maitland, John Alexander. ... Schu- 
mann’s concerted chamber music. (‘The 
music pilgrim.’ General editor: Sir A. 
Somervell.) 47 p., illus. London, Oxford 
university press, 1929, 30-26390 

Gregg, Fred Marion. A course of study in 
character education for school and home. 
169 p., illus. Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln School 
supply co., 1929. 30-10388 

Imbert, Louis. Segundo de espanol, a sec- 
ond course in Spanish, by ... and Fran- 
cisco Pinol. 218 p., illus. N. Y., Silver, 
Burdett and co., 1930., 30-10368 

Hauser, Ernst Alfred. Latex; its occurrence, 
collection, properties and technical appli- 
cations, by . . . with patent review com- 
piled by Carl Boehm von Boernegg .. . 
translated by W. J. Kelly. 201 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Chemical catalog co., 1930. 

80-9951 

Hollowell, Eugene Amos. Influence of at- 
mospheric and soil moisture upon seed 
setting in red clover. (Thesis { Ph, D.)— 
University of Illinois, 1928. “Reprinted 
from the*Journal of agricultural research, 
vol. 39,-number 4.”)° 229-247 /p., illus. 
Washington, D. C., 1929. 30-10240 

‘Hussey, Christopher. Tait McKenzie, 4 
sculptor of youth. 107 p., illus. Phil., J. 
B. Lippincott co., 1930. 30-10379 

Kahle, Katharine Morrison, Modern French 
decoration, by . . . with twenty-seven il- 
lustrations. 219 p. N. Y., G. P, Putnam’s 
sons, 1930. 30-10378 

McHale, Frank C., comp. Pieces that have 
won prizes, also many encore pieces. Enl. 
ed. 366 p. N. Y., Noble and Noble, 1930. 

30-10364 
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sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily.. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
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Safety Code for Woodworking Plants—Bul- 
letin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics No. 519, Safety Code 
Series. Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor. Price, 10 
cents. L30-112 

An Annotated List of the Important North 
American Forest Insects—Miscellaneots 
Publication No. 74, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 30-539 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States—Part II, March, 1930. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com. 
merce. Subscription price, $1.25 per year. 

(14-21465) 


Lancaster, William MeMahon; Middl 
Laurence G. Clark; Orfordville, Har 
Holden; Owen, Lewis W. Cattanach; Shioc 
ton, Frank H. Colburn; Spencer, Maud E, 
Johnston... ea : 4 
Wyoming.—Buffalo, Forest H. Gurney. 
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“Benefits for Life : 
Are Favored for 
Permanent Injury 


Deputy Labor Commissioner 


Of New Jersey Says Handi- | 


cap Continues_After Pres- 
ent Payments End 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, May 23. 


Workmen’s compensation should be ex- 
tended to include every person who is 


‘employed for wages and benefits should | 


be provided for life in cases of perma- 
nent injury, the deputy State labor com- 
missioner, John Roach, stated in a recent 
address. 

The handicap of a man who has lost 
a hand, for example, is as great at the 
end of 175 weeks, the period of compen- 
sation payments, as it is the day he suf- 
fers the injury, it was pointed out by 
Mr. ch, in support of his contention 
that disability, when permanent, should 
not be measured in terms of weeks. 


“Compensation law adjustment of per- 
sonal injury claims that grow out of 
employment is in its infancy,” said the 

‘deputy commissioner, “and\an admission 
of the justice of the principle itself 
has been wrung from unwilling hands, 
jealous of a well entrenched judicial posi- 
tion and formerly very doubtful of the 
future that was in store for industry 
when these common law barriers were 
removed.” 


Compromise Legislation 


In every State, legislation has been 
of a compromise character, the extremists 
on one hand demanding broad extensions 
of privileges, while reactionaries on the 
other begrudge even the slightest devi- 
ation froin the cold, hard formal rules 
that had prevailed for a century. 

“I would stop calling the statutes com- 
pensation laws,” continued, Mr. Roach. 
“The benefits under these acts may be 
called doles, grants, pensions or some 
other specified term, but it is futile to 
call them compensation. No compensa- 
tion can restore the lost arm, to the man 
or the deceased husband and breadwin- 
ner to the woman. We should stop pat- 
ting ourselves on the back when we 
speak of the large amounts that are paid 
to these handicapped persons. 

“I would extend compensation to cover 
every person who works for wages and 
permit no exceptions. A _ special fund 
might be created for casual workers; in- 
terstate, harbor and maritime workers 
can be reached by proper legislation. 


Continued Benefits Sought 

“Benefits paid for dismemberments 
should last during a life period. The in- 
jured man is as badly handicapped at the 
end of 175 weeks for the loss of his hand 
as he was the first day the accident oc- 
curred. 
let’s do it in reality. 

“Widows should receive compensation 
during the period of their widowhood. 

“Total disability cases should not be 
measured by weeks but by life. Substan- 
tial benefits should be paid during the 
period of the man’s life. 

“An attempt should be made in the 
interest of uniformity in the State laws 
covering the subject. Whatever little is 
known about it now has been gathered 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. If these things are given con- 
sideration during the next decade we 
may expect some substantial progress of 
‘a scientific character based upon investi- 
gation and fact finding to lighten the 
burden that is now borne by the army of 
injured that our national activities cause 
each year.” 


Auto Fire and Theft Rates 
Are Retained in New York 


State of New York: 
New York, May 23. 
At a conference of executives of the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation and representatives of - the 
State insurance department, on the re- 
jection of the new 1930 automobile rate 
manual in the form prepared and sub- 
mitted to Albert Conway, State superin- 
tendent of insurance, it was decided that 
fire and theft rates wil remain as for- 
merly, and that the collision rates are 
acceptable with the exception of the 
50-50 filings, according to an oral state- 
ment by Joseph J, Magrath, chief of the 
yating bureau of the department. 


Mr. Magrath revealed that 10 days 
hus been granted to the association to 
give their member companies, or groups 
of companies, an opportunity to file new 
figures based on their experiente from 
Aug. 31, 1929, to the first part of 1930. 
This was contended to have been bad 
and the main cause for filings as pre- 
sented to Mr. Conway, in proof form 
Tor approval, by J. Ross Moore, manager 
of the association. . 


Smallpox and Measles 
Only Show Increase 


Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria 
Lower, Weekly Report Says 


Smallpox and measles were the only 
communicable diseases of which there 
was a larger number of cases during 
the week ended May 3 than during the 
corresponding week of 1929, according 
to the statement made public by the 
Public Health Service, May 23. The 
largest decreases were shown in the num- 
ber of cases of scarlet fever and diph- 
‘theria. The full text of the statement 
follows: F . ; 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
‘mated aggregate population of more than 
81,725,000. The estimated population of 
the 88 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,135,000. Weeks ended May 3, 
1930, and May 4, 1929: 

Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 

46 States 

95 cities ... 
Measles: 

45 States 

95 cities 
Meningococcus meningitis: 


1930 


Coeoveace +. 20,019 
193 
101 

18 


4,169 
1,835 


Poliomyelitis: 

47 States ...ccsseveccvees 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States ..ccedvecesceees 

95 cities .. 
Smallpox: 

46 States 
»95 cities 
tT¥phoid fever: 


» 46 States 
) 


95 cities 
Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
BB cities ..-reeereeepeens 


see enereeeeeene 


1,393 
171 


179 
“41 


214 
47 


851 748 
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Involves Varied Problems 


Enforcing of Pure Food Law ‘New York Favors | 


| Mr. Campbell Tells How Department of Agriculture enn 


| 


To Help Through Preventive Measures as Well as 
Enforcement of Statutes 


> 


| their character’ amounted almost to a 
i; solution of the problem. 

Again, and without any specific war- 
rant of authority in the terms of the 
act itself, we sent our representative 
into this section of Maine and estab- 
lished factory practices designed to pre- 
vent an occurrence of the offenses that 
theretofore had been committed. 

To my mind, that is a contructive form 
of administration. I submit to any rea- 


;ment of educational methods you can re- 
|move the difficulty which is responsible 
for violations which you cannot com- 
pletely present by a mere visitation of 


protected the consuming public far more 
effectively than you would have done if 


with the detection of offenses and the 
institution of prosecution. 
|the attitude that has characterized the 
|administration of that statute in the past 


directing voice in the determination of 
its administrative policies, it is going to 
be the attitude that will characterize it 
for years to come. 


Duty to Recommend 
And Urge Punishment 


adopt preventive measures for the promo- 
tion of legal traffic does not even by the 
remotest implication suggest that rigid 
supervision and the institution of prosecu- 
tions where offenses are committed are 
to be foregone. ‘ 
purpose to recommend and urge punish- 
ment for the commission of offenses but 


nation of available knowledge first to ap- 
peal to industries to modify their manu- 
facturing processes and control all of 
their operations so that offenses will 
not occur. 

I have selected these two illustrations 
because they represented in a simple way 
concrete accomplishments in dealing with 
the output of a natural product. The 
corrective formula in these instances 
may have been more easily applied than 
will those dealing with manufacturing 
operations. 

It is utterly impossible for us to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the manu- 
|\facturing technique of every manufac- 
turing plant of food and drugs in this 
country, nor is it necessary. 

One of the things in industrial devel- 
opment that has characterized the past 
20 years, and I am not sure to what ex- 
|tent the passage of regulatory statutes 
|may have inspired it, is the tendency to 
organize on a national scale. I welcome 
that development and I hope that there 


tion of the opportunities that such or- 
ganizations have for the improvement 
of their respective industries. It has fa- 
cilitated tremendously the dealing of the 
Government with manufacturers. 

There are, times when differences will 
arise, and these differences too fre- 
quently are the: outgrowths of misunder- 
standings that have no reason for their 
existence. A statute like the food and 
drugs act calls for an understanding of 
two primary things: First, the require- 
ment of the law, and second a thorough 
understanding of the facts. There have 
been and will be differences in opinion 
about the facts. There have been and 
again probably will be differences of 
opinion with respect to the law. 

When enforcement of the law first be- 
gan, without the advantage of interpre- 
tative court opinions, the administrative 
officers were required to proceed exclu- 
sively on the advice of the legal officials 
of the Government. 


Appellate Court Decisions 
Will Remove Doubts 


Differences in legal opinion will dis- 
appear with the advent of appellate court 
decisions. “With the judiciary charting 
the course, there should be a definite, 
clear-cut administrative program, wholly 
in accord with the opinions of these 
courts, leaving to the administrative of- 
ficer only the necessity of applying these 
opinions to a given set of facts. 

The law requires honest dealing. If 
there is no exception to be taken to the 
statements on the label, if no objection 
exists to the product on the ground of 
adulteration, the manufacturer has no 
difference with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

My idea of proper and effective ad- 
ministration is to achieve the end of the 
statute with a visitation of the least 
possible difficulty and expense upon in- 
dustry. Expense, trouble, and annoy- 
ance, however, cannot be entirely avoided. 
Every time an inspector goes into an 
establishment. for the collection of a 
sample, every time he undertakes to 
procure from the transportation com- 
pany records to establish interstate ship- 
ment, every time he asks for the privi- 
lege of going through a factory, the time 
of an industrial employe is consumed. 
And the manufacturer, the distributor, 
the transportation company are corre- 
spondingly placed at expense. 

That is something that was definitely 
known by Congress before the law. was 
passed. But if it were concluded in the 
wisdom of Congress, reacting to the then 
public demand, that in our national de- 
velopment it was imperative that indus- 
try be subjected to these annoyances and 
to these expenses in the interest of so- 
ciety, it ought to be accepted in the 
philosophy undoubtedly which character- 
ized its consideration in the legislative 
branch. I have no apologies to make 
for that form of disturbance which must 
continue so long as functioning under 
this law is carried out. 

But aside from those interferences 
that are inevitable and that are normal, 
it has been and it shall continue to be 
my purpose to see that there be the least 
annoyance of legitimate industry practi- 
cable with the effective enforcement of 
| the law. 

There is an expression of the supreme 
court with which I think every manufac- 
turer of food and drugs products in this 
county should be thoroughly acquainted. 

“The statute is plain and direct. Its 
comprehensive terms condemn every de- 
sign or device which may mislead or de- 
ceive. Deception may result from ‘the 
use of statements not technically false 
or which may be literally true. The aim 
of the statute is to prevent that di- 
vecting from indirection and ambiguity 
as well as from statements which are 
false. It is not difficult to choose state- 
ments, designs and devices which will 
not deceive, Those which are ambigu- 
ous and liable to mislead should be read 
favorable to the accomplishment of the 
purpose of the acts. The statute applies 
to food and ingredients and substances 
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sonable body that where by the employ-| 


penalties provided by the act, you have) 


iyou had concerned yourself exclusively | 


That has been} 
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contained therein. It was enacted to en- 
able purchasers to buy food for what it 
really is.” 

In’ such disposition as may exist from | 
time to time to criticise officials for an 
attitude taken on a definite product, it 
should be borne in mind that the lan- | 
guage just quoted is not. the language 


guage of the supreme courts, which gives | 
in brief form the essence of this statute. 

There is determination on the part of | 
the Department of Agriculture to en- 
force the law, and that determination | 
should be supported by every man, 
womarr, and child, whether he is a manu-| 
facturer or consumer, who believes in| 
the observance of law. i 

With the statute as plain and as direct | 
as this statute, with that interpretation | 
in language which is as unequivocal as | 
that which I have quoted, there is no 
alternative to the administrativ: insist- 
ence upon absolute truthfulness in such 
statements as appear on the labe!. I 


manufacturers endorse the statute. If 
there are individual occurrences where 
lack of agreement or failure to appreci- 
ate the justness of the administrative 
attitude as it has been announced and 
followed exists, let those interested come 


their objection and become acquainted 
with the reason for the adoption of the| 
Government’s stand. 

I have no objection to criticism. I ex- 
pect to be criticized, and I expect that 
any governmental organization engaged 
in the regulation of business to the ex- 
tent that it is regulated by the terms of 
the food and drugs act will be criticized. 
If that criticism, however, is directed to 
abuses which should not exist. I have 
no brief for a continuation of that exist- 
ence. If abuses occur they should be 
corrected. And I am committed to the 
administrative policy of making correc- 
tions wherever abuses, wherever ad- 
ministrative errors have developed. 

Following the action of trade organiza- 
tions.in the passage of resolutions con- 
demning multiple seizure and believing 
that there was a lack of knowledge of the 
circumstances of the facts under which 
a multiplicity of prosecutions had been} 
developed, we took occasion to have the 
files of our department extensively re- 
viewed in order to prepare a statement 
that the trade itself might know just 
what had been the basis for such action 


Industry Is Protected 


There has not for several years been | 


two or three judicial districts simul- 
taneously of any product, with the ex- 
ception of a single drug product, the 
composition of which is that of a lini-| 
ment. On the label of this drug is the 
claim that it is an effective treatment for 
tuberculosis, for locomotor ataxia, for 
cancer, and other diseases that are in- 
curable. Would opposition to the insti- 
tution of seizures in multiple form, if it 
prevailed, and if it brought about a 
modification in the administrative atti- 
tudes of the department, protect prop- 
erly, under the terms of this law, the 
public or competing honest manufactur- 
ers of proprietary drug products by per- 
mitting that article to be sold in vol- 
ume throughout the entire country? 

If an industry itself will undertake to 
make a careful analysis of the various 
products that have been subjected to 


|inal age limit of 70 years. 





this treatment and on the face Of the 
facts reach the conclusion that injustice 
has been done, I will be surprised. 

The institution of multiple seizures 
has occurred only in the ease of good 
products where there was an added dele- 
terious ingredient which might render 
the consumption of that product injurious 
to health; where the product itself was 
putrid, or decomposed; where 
either through the composition of the 
product or the character of the label 
there was a manifest and obvious impo- 
sition on the public, or where for the 
came reasons there was unfair competi- 
tive) operation which had a tendency to 
demoralize trade. 

Our object in the institution of pros- 
ecutions of that character has been to! 
protect industry as well as the public. 

Now as to slack packs, this is a meas- 
ure that hag passed the House some 
three or four times. It is now in the 
Senate before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. It was introduced at the 
request of the Department several years 
ago, at a time when there was greater 
necessity for it than there-is now. It 
merely undertakes to extend the labeling 
principle of the law to the package. By 
its specific terms, the prohibition against 
the use of false and misleading state- 
ments, designs and devices, is confincd 
to the label. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to prevent the use of containers 
which in themselves will create a mis- 
leading impression about the quantity of/ 
content or which are not filled as full 
of the food as they purport to be. 


Sales Talks on Containers 
May Be Objectionable 


I have never believed that the impo- 
sition of an honest formula of action 
was a burden to anybody anywhere, un- 
If a requirement 
which has for its purpose the elimina- 
tion of unfair and dishonest operations 
is beneficial to industry through its ten- 
dency to stabilize manufacturing prac- 
tice, why should not this valuable prin- 
ciple be extended to all phases of the 
package rather than merely to its label? 

Testimony has been introduced in the 
hearings before the committees to show 
that sales talk in the interest of certain 
types of containers placed on the market 
is that they give the impression that 
they contain considerably more than they 
do. If the container itself is capable of 
creating a false and misleading impres- 
sion on the buyer, to my mind it is just 
as objectionable, it is just as:reprehen- 
sible to use it as it is to make a state- 
ment on the label that will deceive and 
mislead him. 

So far as panel bottles are concerned, 
I see nothing in the terms of a measure 
that prohibits their use. If an industry 
wishes to use panel packages, that is 
none of our business. It can be done 
now, even though the character of the 
panel packages may create deception 
with respect to the quantity of extract 
they contain. I have seen on the market 
panel bottles of the type that would be 
outlawed if this amendment were to pass, 
and I believe industry would wish them 
outlawed. 

But should the bill pass panel bottles 
can be used, and there is no reason why 
they should not be used if there is an 
elimination of the class that would create 
deception of the kind caused by certain 





we 


Broker’s Bond in Ohio Termed ‘Improved Trade | 


Dividends Paid on 
Maturing Risks 


State Actuary Says Practice | 
Begun by Metropolitan) 


Company Soon May Be- 
come General 


State of New York: 

Albany, May 23. 
Although the superinetendent of the 
State insurance department has never 
ruled officially upon the practice of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., started 
in 1928, of paying mortuary and maturity 
dividends of 10 per cent of the policy re- 
serve, inquiry at the department May 


bert Conway, in a letter, Dec. 4, 1929, 
indicated favorable inclination toward 
such dividends. 
the practice, he wrote: 

“Neither the policy form nor any of 
the contract forms of the Metropolitan 
provide for guaranteed dividends. The 


|New York insurance law requires divi- 
dends to be paid annually and not other- | 1 
| charges are made against the broker of vio- 


wise. However, this department has 
never made a ruling prohibiting the pay- 
ments of mortuary or maturity dividends 
accruing to any policy and which may 


also include the policy’s contribution to! 


the contingency reserve. 


“The New York insurance law specifi- | 


cally authorizes domestic life companies 


to accumulate a contingency reserve | 


equal to 10 per cent of the reserve in 
the case of large policies. It seems only 
reasonable and logical that any policy- 
holder’s share of such contingency sur- 
plus should be returned to him at some 
time. A logical time for making such 


date of death or maturity.” 

Charles C. Dubuar, actuary of the 
State insurance department, stated that 
he believes other companies will even- 
tually be compelled to adopt the policy 
of the Metropolitan Life in paying these 
dividends. 


Bay State Senate Wants 
70 Age for Public Relief 


‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, May 23. 

The Massachusetts senate has just 
passed an old age assistance bill differ- 
ing from the bill passed previously’ by 
the house with respect to the age at 
which applicants for relief become 
eligible. 

Under the terms of the original bill 
reported by the legislative committee on 
pensions (H. 1337), old age assistance 
was made available to deserving men 


!and women 70 years of age or over. The 


Answering a question on | 


| 
| 





house substituted and. passed another | 


bill (H. 1373) reducing the age limit to 
60 years for women and 65 for men. 
The senate, however, put back the orig- 


must again come before the house, which 
can concur or refuse to concur in the 
amendment. 


Home Indemnity Company 
Is Licensed in New York 


State of New York: 
New York, May 23. 

The Home Indemnity Company of New 
York has been granted a license to trans- 
act a general casualty and surety business 
under section 70, subdivisions 2 to 11, of 
the New York insurance laws, according 
to Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance. The company has capital 
of $1,000,000 and paid-in surplus of $3,- 
000,000, it was shown, and is affiliated 
with the Home Insurance group. 

Wilfred Kurth is president; Norman 
R. Moray, chairman of the board; John 
A. Biemand, executive vice president and 
F. E. Burke, secretary, the certificate of 
authorization Shows. The company’s 
home office is at 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. 


Veterans’ Hospital Sites 
In Kansas toBe Inspected 


Sites for the construction of a veter- | . . h 
| making such representations or perpetrating 


ans’ hospital in Kansas will be inspected 
by the engineer of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Col. J. J. Phelan, according to an oral 
statement made at the office of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau, May 23. Col. Phelan 
leaves for Kansas on May 26, and while 
there will make his headqparters at 
Wichita, it was said. 

The hospital will be a general one, and 
is to be ere@ted from funds that are now 
available in the reserve fund for this 
purpose, it was stated. While in Kansas 
Col. Phelan will not only inspect the 
general sites but will conduct any hear- 
ings that are desired, and receive all 
briefs that are sent to him, it was 
pointed out. 
spent on the erection of this hospital 
has not been decided, it was said, but will 
be announced later. 


S. V. Crowe Is Appointed 
To Mississippi Commission 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, May 23. 

S. V. Crowe, of Boonville, has been 
reappointed to the State insurance com- 
mission by Ben S. Lowry, State insur- 
ance commissioner, it was announced re- 
cently. 

The other commissioners are W. A. 
Holloway, of Mt. Olive, appointed by 
Rush H. Knox during his administra- 
tion as attorney general, and F. V. 
Becker, of Brookhaven, named by Gov- 


ernor Bilbo. 
a 


forms that have prevailed perhaps too 
extensively in the past. 

Vigorous opposition is coming from 
the ean bottle manufacturers. Whether 
that opposition will prevent favorable 
consideration of the measure by the Sen- 
ate, 1 do not know. Our advocacy of 
it and our continued support of that 
legislation is in the belief that it is sound 
in principle. 

The keynote by which our administra- 
tive attitude is determined is a conscien- 
tious enforcement of the statute, an 
enforcement with the interpretation 
which has been made by the Supreme 
Court. 

We are anxious to acquire full facts 
about every question and every case 
which we are called upon to consiaer. 


The exact amount to be| 


| event exceed the sum of one thousand dol- 
| lars ($1,000). 
The matter | 


'the Ohio general code, may not terminate 


| is as follows: 


{the following question: 


llows: 
distribution would appear to be at the | ** aghanesvdes 


| provisions of said act, and shall indemnify 


|duct his business in acgordance with the 


| tion under this bond is predicated upon a 
| license being issued pursuant to an ap- 





There may be disagreements between | 


trade associations and ourselves con- 
cerning individual instances, but. there 
cannot be disagreement between honest, 
conscientious, fair-minded men, as to the 
big aggregate of individual cases or that 
principle which we are trying to empha- 


| dividend in the amount of $114,000 and 
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Effective Until Expiration Date) |g Reported i 


| Attorney General Holds Surety May Not Terminate Obliga- 


tion by Notifying Board of Real Estate 
Examiners of Intention to Cancel 


State of Ohio: Columbus, May 23 


The surety on a real estate broker’s| 
bond, executed under the provisions of 


its liability as to future transactions 
prior to the expiration of the bond by 
notifying the State board of real estate 
examiners of its intention to cancel, At- 
torney General Gilbert Eettman held in 
a recent opinion to the State director of 
commerce, Ed. D. Schorr. 

Mr. Bettman ‘stated that under the 
general code all real estate broker's 


‘ ‘bonds expire Dec. 31 each year and so 
21 revealed that the superintendent, Al-' 


the contract of surety is limited as to 


'time and is not a continuing obligation. 


His opinion follows in full text: 
Dear sir: Your letter of recent date 


“Will you please render an opinion on 


Where a bonding company files a re- 
quest in writing to be released on its bond 
for a real estate broker’s license and no 


lating any of the provisions of the real 
estate license law, can such bonding com- 
pany by notifying the State board of real 
estate examiners in writing terminate its 
liability on the bond before the expiration 
of the, bond? ‘ : 

A copy of bond form required by the 
State board of real estate examiners is 
hereto attached. 


Conditions of Broker’s 
Obligation Set Forth 


The conditions of the obligation as 
appearing in the bond form submitted | 


The conditions of the above obligations 
are such that whereas the above named 
principal has made application to the board 
of real estate examiners of the State of 
Ohio for a license as real estate broker to 
engage in or continue in the business of 
real estate broker in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled: “An act reg- 
ulating the business of real estate brokers, 
requiring a license and a bond from real 
estate brokers and providing,a penalty,” 
and being sections 6373-25 to 6373-51, both 
inclusive, of the general code of Ohio, and 
particularly im accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 6373-29 of the general code. 

Now, therefore, if the said ——————-, 
as principal, shall in the event said license 
be issued to him, conduct his business as 
real estate broker in accordance with the 





any person who may be damaged by the 
failure on the part of the principal to con- 


provisions of said act, saM™ principal hereby 
agreeing to indemnify any person damaged 
by any misrepresentation or fraud on the 
part of said principal or by reason of the 
violation of the terms of said act, then this 
obligation shall be void, otherwise to re- 
main in full force and effect. 

It is expressly understood and agreed that 
the said liability of the suret ———— for 
any and all claims hereunder shall in no 


All real estate broker’s licenses expire 
Dec. 31 of each year. Sections 6373-38 
and 6373-39, general code. The obliga- 


plication therefor, and, since all licenses 
expire Dec. 31 of each year, it is evident 
that the contract of the surety is lim- 
ited as to time and is not a continuing 
obligation. 


Bond Required Before 
License Is Issued 


Section 6373-35, general code, requires 
the execution and filing of this bond, and 
is as follows: 

No real estate broker’s license shall be 
issued until the grantee thereof shall have 
executed and filed a bond to the State of 
Ohio in the sum of $1,000 and with such 
surety as the real estate examiners may 
require. Such bonds shall be filed with the 
State board of real estate examiners and 
kept by them in their offices. Such bond 
shall be conditioned upon the faithful ob- 
servance of all the provisions of this act 
and shall also indemnify any person who 
may be damaged by a failure on the part 
of the applicant for a real estate broker's 
license to conduct his business in accordance 
with the requirements of this act (G. C. 
sections 6373-25 to 6373-51). Any person 
claiming to have been damaged by any mis- 
representation or fraud on the part of a 
real estate broker or by reason of the vio- 
lation of the terms of this act, may main- 
tain an action at law against the broker 


such fraud or violating the provisions of this 
act, and may join as parties defendant the 
sureties on the bonds herein provided for. 
Such. bonds shall be in the form prescribed 
by the board of real estate examiners and | 
approved by them. 

The liability of the surety on this bond 
is to arise by future acts of the princi- 
pal, so that the question becomes one of 
whether or not under such circumstances 
the surety can terminate its liability as 
to future transactionsyprior to expiration 
date by notifying the bligee of its inten- 
tion so to do. 

The following rule is laid down in 32) 
Cye. 85: 

If the consideration for the contract of | 
a surety is executory—if his liability is to 
arise or to be increased by future acts of 
the obligee or creditor, and no time has 


jagent of the plaintiff for a d 





been prescribed. in the contract, the surety 
can terminate his liability by notifying the 
creditor or obligee that he withdraws, re- 


| maining liable, however, for any rights the 


creditor or obligee previously may have 
acquired, 
—————————— Gy 


Condition Is Announced 
Of Indemnity Corporation 
‘ 


State of New York: 
New York, May 23. 

An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the General Indemnity Corpo- 
ration of America, as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
shows the company to be in possession 
of total admitted assets of $1,682,220 and 
to have total liabilities, except capital, 
of $206,164, according to Albert Conway, 
State superintendent of insurance. The 
company’s capital was placed at $1,000,- 
000 and surplus over all liabilities $476,- 
057, making the surplus as regards poli- 
cyholders to $1,476,057. 

The examination shows that the com- 
pany was incorporated Sept. 12, 1914, 
under section 70 of the New York insur- 
ance laws. The original capital was 
$200,000, which was subsequently de- 
creased to $100,000, and in December, 
1927, increased to $1,000,000, consisting 
of 10,000 shares of $100 par value each. 
It was explained that this increase was 
effected by the declaration of a stock 


the balance of $786,000 by the sale of 
new stock, the premium thereon amount- 
ing to $393,000. 

“The company is controlled by inter- 
ests affiliated with Todd Company, Inc.. 
of Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of | 
check protection machines and safety 
checks,” the report states. “It is au- 
thorized to transact business in the Do- 
minion of Canada, District of Columbia, 





size as the outstanding characteristic of | each State of the United States, but six, 


our administrative attitude, 


- 


and in Hawaii.” . 


support of this text are cited the 


|folfowing cases which hold as set férth 
lin the syllabi: | 


Emery v. Balts et al., 94 N. Y. 408.| 
“A surety, bound simply for the fidelity | 
and honesty of his principal in the per- : 
formance of a contract of employment, 
may revoke and end, future liability, 
either whether the guaranteed contract 
has no definite time to run, or where it 
has such time, but the principal has so | 
violated it that the creditor may law- | 
fully terminate it on account of the| 
breach. 

“Where the principal commits an act 
of dishonesty and is unfaithful to his 
trust, the employer may end the contract, 
and the surety may require this to be 
done.” 

Jeudevine vy, Rose,36 Mich. 54. “Sure- | 

ties in a bond given to secure perform- | 
ance by their principal of future mer-} 
cantile engagements, and in which no 
period of limitation or liability is fixed, 
who have notified the obligees that they 
will no longer be bound for future trans- 
actions, are held discharged from liabil- 
ity for transactions thereafter entered 
upon, where no change in circumstances 
by the obligees has occurred on the faith 
of a longer continuance of the sureties, 
and thev are not prejudiced by such with- 
drawal.” 
_ In Stearns on Suretyship, 3rd edition, 
in speaking of a revocation of a contract 
of suretyship by the surety, it is said 
at p. 184: 

“The contract of the surety is not in 
general revocable by notice, and such 
promissor cannot withdraw from his ob- 
ligation, without the consent of the 
creditor, unless stipulated in his contract 
or provided by law, as in cases of bonds 
of public officers in some jurisdictions.” 


Contract Entered 


For Definite Time 


In case there are statutory ro 
as to the tevocation of a continuing 
guaranty by the guarantor in respect to 
future transactions, it has been held that 
a surety may at any time revoke a con- 
tract not limited as to time, with re- 
spect to liability upon any transaction 
which was not at that time begun. White 
Sewing Machine Co. v. Courtney (Cal.), 
75 Pac. 296. In this case notwithstand- 
ing the statutory provisions for termi- 
nation of a contract. of guaranty, the 
court recognized that where a contract 
of suretyship is for a‘ definite time, the 
surety may not revoke. The court said: 

“It may be conceded that if the bond | 
had recited that Courtney was appointed | 
nite time, | 
and the obligation of Brown vas to stand | 
as his surety during that time, he could 
neither revoke the contract, nor would 
he be entitled to release without consent 
of the plaintiff.” 

Having in mind the principles con- 
tained in the foregoing authorities, the 
real estate broker’s bond here under con- 
sideration is limited as to time as well 
as to liability. We have, therefore, an 
obligation of a surety for a definite time. 
Furthermore, the Ohio law contains no 
provisions authorizing the surety on such 
a~bond to withdraw from the obligation 
prior to the expiration’ thereof. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion, in specific an- 
swer to your question, that the surety 
on a real estate broker’s bond executed 
under the provisions of section 6375-35, 
general code, may not terminate its lia- 
bility as to future transactions prior to 
the expiration of such bond by notifying 
the State board of real estate examiners. 


Mortality Rate Decreases 
From Mark of Last Year 


‘Telegraphic returns from 65 cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000, 
for the week ended May 17, indicate a 
mortality rate of 12.3 as against a rate 
of 13.3 for the corresponding week of 
last year. The highest rate (24.1) ap- 
pears for Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest 
(7.9) for Lynn, Mass. The highest in- 
fant mortality rate (137) appears for 
Fall River, Mass. and the lowest for 
Bridgeport, Conn; Kansas City, Kans., 
and Seattle, Wash. which reported no 
infant mortality. ° 

The annual rate for cities is 13.8 
for the 20 weeks of 1980, as against a 
rate of 15.2 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. 

(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller Generai of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow : 


A-31664. Contracts—District of Columbia 
—Filing and numbering. ~ The originals of 
all contracts by the District of Columbia 
are required by section 3743, R. S., to be 
filed in the General Accounting Office, and 
all contracts, whether formal or informal, 
in which the consideration is indefinite and 
may amount to $1,000 or more, should be 
numbered in accordance with General Reg- 
ulations 51, Supplement No. 4. (May 20, 1930.) 
» A-31399. (S) Contracts—-Postal Service— 
Screen wagon service. A _ contractor re- 
quired to perform screen wagon service be- 
tween the railroad depot and a new postal 
station, in addition to maintaining regular 
service between the railroad depot and the 
old postal station—such additional service 
not being such as is required under his con- 
tract to be performed without additional 
compensation—is entitled to pay for the 
additional service. (May 21, 1930.) 

A-31513. (8) Appropriations—Personal 
services in the District of Columbia—Lim- 
itations. The limitation fixed in an annual 
appropriation act on expenditures for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia 
expressly relates to the total amount ap- 
propriated jin the act and not to the fiscal 
year, and where an amount is made im- 
mediately available for expenditure in the 
remainder of the fiscal year prior to the 
one for which the appropriation has been 
provided, the total amount expended for 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia should be charged against the limita- 
tion appearing in the particular ag mak- 





ing the appropriation and may not be 
charged against the limitation appearing 
in an act covering a prior fiscal year dur- 
ing which a portion of the funds were ex- 
pended. . (May 5, 1930.) 

A-31767. Leave of absence—Officers of 


Several Nations — 


Progress in Canadian Indi 
tries Continues, Accor 
ing to Weekly Review 
World Business 


[Continued from Page 5.1 


production restrictions and falling com= 
modity prices still noticeable. 


Mexico.—Business conditions continue “ 


quiet with collections slow. It is f 
erally agreed in business circles that m 


basic improvement can be expected until 


the Autumn crops are harvested. 
ing congress is being held in 


Mexico 


City during the present week to consider _ 


plans for relieving the depression now 
prevailing in the mining industry. 
resentatives from several countries hay= 
ing major mining enterprises in Me 
are in attendance. The first comple 
census of population, agriculture and im- 
dustry since 1921 was begun on May 15.- 
Netherlands.—Netherland trade and 
industry as a whole were maintained on 
a quiet but steady level during April, 
but the difficulties of the-agricultural 
situation are causing considerable con- 
cern. The stock exchange, after main- 
taining its former improvement during 
the first week, followed a declining 
course and closed at a level below that 
of March. The only group showing a 
net gain was petroleum while losses 
were suffered in tobacco, sugar, and rub+ 
ber. Government revenues are in @ 
highly satisfactory condition, pepe 
to 44,146,000 florins in April as again 
40,128,000 in the corresponding month a 
year ago. The uhemployment index im 
the second week of April stood at 6.8 as 
compared with 3.6 in 1929. Failures im 
April numbered 246, making a total for 
the first four months of 1,053. The tex- 
tile industry is still in an unsatisfactory 
condition, numerous factories are work- 
ing on a short time basis, orders from 
the Netherland Indies have been reduced 
nd exports to British India have been 
practically stopped ag a result of the 
litical agitation in that country. Bui 
ing and other outdoor work is Ecreasiae 


% 


5 


% 


under the stimulus of the customary. 


Spring activities. The machinery indus- 
try has been affected by the reduced vol- 
ume of orders from the Indies. The tan- 
ning industry has reduced its production 
and the shoe branch is operating con- 
siderably below capacity, although an 
improvement in this case is anticipated. 
Ship repair yards are well cnagheaa 
but new construction work is falli ; 
shipping continues depressed and a large 
volume of idle tonnage is still laid up. 


Philippine Trade Declines 


_ Netherland East Indies—General con- 
ditions continue unfavorable, but slight 
improvement is expected next month 
when harvesting of the rice crop begins 
and the tight credit situation is partl 
relieved. Bazaar collections are very dif- 
ficult. A large portion of dealers are be- 
hind in payments and are requesting ex- 
tensions, which are granted by importers 
in order to prevent failures. Thg eco- 
nomic condition of natives of the coastal 
districts and in mid-Java continues bad, 
although the position of natives in the 
higher lands is improving slightly. The 
number of laborers returning to Java 
from estates in the Outer Possessions 
and in neighboring countries is increas- 
ing. Import markets in general are dull 
with the turnover reduced because of the 
cautious attitude adopted by importers 
in granting credits to dealers wh 
credit situation is already strain 
Dealer démand continues quiet, owing te 
large stocks and slackened retail buying. 
Textile demand has improved slightly, 
but the market remains quiet. Dealer 


stocks and importers’ stocks of certain - 


staple lines are reported heavy, with 
prices often below replacement costs. 
Philippine Islands. — Philippine busi- 
ness continues far below normal, wi 
credits right and_ collections difficult, 
Textile trade remains unsatisfactory and 
there is only slight demand for isolated 
lines. Today’s prices for warehouse grade 
resecado (dried copra) are: 10.125 pesos 
per picul of 1389 pounds at Cebu; Manila, 
10.25, and Legaspi and Hondagua, 10 
pesos. (Peso equals $0.50.) Three oil 
mills are operating and arrivals of copra 
are very light. Receipts at manila from 
May 1 to May 13 totaled 79,450 sacks 
and arrivals at Cebu during the first 
nine days of the month amounted to 83,- 
051 sacks. The abaea export market has 
weakened further owing to absence of 
buyers. The local market is quiet but 
steady and sellers are indifferent, claim- 
ing that prices are below cost of produe- 
tion. Stocks of abaca at Philippine ports 
on May 12 totaled 169,324 bales, com- 
pared with 201,114 bales a year previous. 
Railway Returns Greater 


United Kingdom.—Increased railway 
returns, the realization of coal mining 
profits in all districts of Great Britaim, 
a We placing with British one in 

29 of contracts aggregating ‘i 
000 by the central electricity ocd ee 
summarized from official statements in 
a report received from London. 
the nine districts into which Great Brit- 
ain is divided for purposes of the coal 
mining industry have shown a profit en 
production during the last quarter of 
1929, according to a statistical summary 
issued by the mines department. The 
results, however, varied substantially. 
The highc* profit made was 36 cents 
ton in South Derbyshire, Leicestersh 
Canock Chase, and Warwickshire; while 
the lowest profit was fractionally above 
5 cents a ton for Cumberland, North 
Wales, South 
Forest of Bean, Somerset and Kent. Aw- 
erage profits over the whole country 
were 22% cents per ton. As a result of 


the satisfactory showing for the last 


quarter, coal production for the whole 
year showed an average profit m ' 
of 9 cents per ton. ae 
Court for China—Traveling expenses. T 
is no provision in the act of June 30, J 
34 Stat. 814, establishing the court . 
China, giving the officers of that co 
legal right to reimb&rsement of trav 
expenses incident to leave of ab: 
as the appropriation for traveling ex 
of diplomatic, consular, and hy 
ice officers is specifically available 
eling expenses of officers of that court 
also contains,a specific provision for 
penses incurfed in connection with 
of absence, it is within the administr 
discretion of the Secretary of 
order such officers to the United 
leave of absence and to provide for the pay. 
ment of theiy transportation costs as 
the case of the other officers mentioned in 
the appropriation. (May 14, 1930, 

A-29959, Checks — Endorsements — F 
geries. The maker of a Government 
is responsible for any loss when 
the check and deals directly with the 
ticular person under the name used, 
deceived as to his identity, and it is 
material whether the imposter appear 
person before the drawer or conducts — 
business by correspondence if the Ses 


> 


intends-the check to be received by 
who made the written application 
(May 15, 1930.) 
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— System’; Objection Of- 


pping Rates 
Panama Canal 
Issue at Hearings 


House Committee Asked to 
Correct ‘Illogical Dual 


2e 
at 


fered to Pittman Bill | 





While Representative Hoch (Rep.), of 
Marion, Kans., was before the Senate | 
subcommittee in behalf. of a bill (H. R. | 
10583) for correction of an ane | 

ical dual system” of measuring sh!p- 
ts sing through the Panama Canal, 
aed Bell, representing the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, was attacking the Pittman 
bill (S. 563) May 22 before a second 
Senate subcommittee on interstate and 
foreign commerce because the latter | 
measure would grant intercoastal ae 
ping a monopoly of the transcontinenta 
transportation business 

The first bill, which passed the House 
Mar. 26, proposes readjustment in the | 
basis on which tolls are assessed. The | 
purpose of the second measure, Spon | 
sored by Senator Pittman (Dem), of 
Nevaddg, is to prevent, through an amend- 
ment of the transportation act, lower 
rates on commodities in intercoastal 
traffic than from eastern ports to In-| 
termediate points. 


Changes Requested ; 
The present system of measuring ship- 
ing through the canal, Mr. Hoch said, 
nefits foreign shipping and has been 
condemned by every official who has had 
contact with it. He said that every offi- 
cial since the canal had been opened has 
requested the proposed changes. ree) 
Mr. Bell pointed out at the hearing | 
on the Pittman measure that there would | 
be an undesirable effect on attempts to} 
readjust rates to intermediate points if | 
the bill passed. The Southern Pacific, 
he said, is attempting to arrange a new | 
schedule of charges in an effort to meet 
water competition on commodities to in- 
land points, This change is based on the | 
amount of competition faced at inter-| 
mediate points, he explained, and would | 
place interior points more nearly on an 
equality with coastal ports than they are} 
at present. 
“There is no reason why the Panama 
Canal should be given a monopoly of the 
traffic to the detriment of the railroad | 
lines and the exclusion of coastwise | 
steamship lines,” Mr. Bell said. ; “There 
is. some talk of the canal becoming con- 
gested and of building another canal. | 
We are not trying to take traffic away | 
from intercoastal lines but are attempt- 
ing to regain some of the traffic inter- 
coastal lines have taken from us.” 


One Standard Favored 

Concluding his testimony and declar- 
ing that the bill shovld not be approved, 
Mr. Bell engaged in a detailed discussion 
of a ‘proposed readjustment of rates by | 
his concern in an effort to meet water 
competition. The canal, ‘he declared, is | 
only one of the many agencies of trans- 
portation from coast to coast which the 
Government has fostered, and was never 
intended*to be the sole carrier. 

The opposition of shipowners to the 
Panama Canal measure was voiced by | 
Edwin H. Duff, representing the Ameri- 
can Steamship Owners "Association, who 
had previously testified, and by W. J-| 
Peterson, representing the Steamship 
Owners Association of the Pacific Coast. | 
Both declared the measure would put a/ 
burden on American shipping if charges 
were made for deck loads, but each 
stated American shippers have been in | 
favor of a single standard of measure- | 
ment of rates over a long period. 














Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 23 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: | 


No. 22214.—Beggs Brothers Fruit Co. et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Decided May 15, 1930. 

Rates on apples and pears, in carloads, 
from points in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, | 
Utah and Colorado, to Los Angeles, Calif., | 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- | 
missed. 

No. 22394.—Bay City Fuel Company v. Co- | 
lumbus & Greenville Railway et al. De- 
cided May 15, 1930. | 
Rate charged on a carload of coal moved 

over an interstate route from Ruby, Ala., | 

to Mobile, Ala, found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. | 

No. 22398.—Traffic Bureau-Danville Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Southern Railway. 
Decided May 15, 1930. 

Rate charged on bananas, in carloads, 
from Charleston, S. C., to Danville, Va., | 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22594.—Concrete Engineering Co. et al. 
v. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad et al. 
Decided May 15, 1930. | 
Four carload shipments of wire mesh 

concrete reinforcement shipped from South 

Bartonville, Ill., to Gulfport, Miss. found | 

not misrouted. Rate charged found ap- 

plicable and not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 5 | 

No. 21938.—Majestic Coal Mining Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et | 

“al. Decided May 16, 1930. 7 | 
Rates on coal, in carloads, from Midland | 

and Montreal, Ark. to destinations in 

Oklahoma found unreasonable. Basis for 


' reasonable rates prescribed for the future. | 


4 
Ea 


No. 21713,.—Newark Paraffine & Parchment | 
Paper Co. v. Lehigh Valley Railroad et al. | 
Decided May 15, 1930. 
Rate on wrapping paper, in carloads, from | 

Forest Castle, Pa., to Newark, N. J., found | 

not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 19443 and related cases.—Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau et al. v. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway et al. 
Decided May 12, 1930, 

Upon rehearing finding in original report, | 
146 I. C. C, 549, that rate on glass sand, | 
in carloads, from Pacific, Mo., to Sapulpa | 
and Okmulgee, Okla., was not unreasonable, | 
and rate on like traffic from Guion, Ark., 
to Sapulpa and Okmulgee was not unreason- | 
able; but unduly prejudicial, modified. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed for the future which | 
Will remove any existing undue prejudice. 

Proposed increased interstate rates on 

lass sand, in carloads, from Guion, Ark., to | 
ort Smith, Ark., Poteau, Okla., and Shreve- | 

Port, La. found not justified. Suspended | 

Schedules ordered canceled and proceeding 

discontinued. 

No. 18866.—Alcolu Railroad v. 
Coast Line Railroad. Decided May 
1930. ed 
Upon further hearing findings in original | 
port, 140 |. C. C. 466, fixing divisions to 
accorded the Aleolu Railroad out of joint | 

trunmk-line rates on interstate traffic to and | 

from Green Hill, S. C., reversed, Complaint 
dismissed. eae 

No. 17745.—National Petroleum Association 

(et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 

Decided May 12, 1930, ae ah et 

- Upon further hearing, finding in original | 
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ls’ Shares Explained Output of Helium 


Gen. Atterbury Says Road Purchased Stocks of Wabash and 
Lehigh Valley to Protect Itself in Eastern Territory 
From Competing Systems 
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23 in connection with the Commission’s 
complaint against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Pennsylvania company un- 
der the Clayton anti-trust law, for al- 
leged violation of that act in acquiring 


control of the Wabash and Lehigh Valley 


railroads. 

At the outset of his testimony, the 
Pennsylvania president declared that he 
was the president of both the railroad 
corporation and of the Pennsylvania 
Company, the latter organization being 
confined, according to Gen. Atterbury, in 
“making investments directly or indi- 
rectly, for the railroad.” 

He said that following the promulga- 
tion of the commission’s tentative plan 
for railroad consolidation, the New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel Plate 
and Pennsylvania, entered into negotia- 
tions looking toward the formation of 
the so-called “Four-Party Plan for the 
union of all railroads in eastern terri- 
tory into four distinct systems. 


“The Nickel Plate,” said Gen. Atter-| 


the Pennsylvania planned to give that 
road, as a part of the four-party plan in 
which the’ Pennsylvania was not con- 
sulted, the Grand Trunk Railway system 
and the Chicago & Alton, said General 
Atterbury. 

Upon looking into the situation, he 
said, it was found that acquisition of the 
Canadian part of the Grand Trunk would 
give rise to political and national ques- 
tions detrimental to the Pennsylvania’s 
jinterests, and the Chicago & Alton was 
not found to be financially desirable. 

The real “split” between the Pennsyl- | 
jvania and the other trunk lines, said| 
| General Atterbury, was the disinclina- 
tion of those lines to allow the Pennsyl- 
vania to have the line south of Lake Erie. 

“I would be perfectly satisfied,” said 
|Mr., Atterbury, “to have the D. & H. as 
ithe financial backbone of a fifth system, 
|with the Wabash and Lehigh Valley roads 
as the physical backbone of such a sys- 
}tem. Such a system could have been 
! put through and would have proved a 
| profitable undertaking. 


General Atterbury then explained that 





| Avtwonze Stareuents 


Cost of Federal ‘Uniform Traffic Regulations 
Urged to Reduce Accidents 


$$ 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety to 
Advocate Nation-wide Adoption of 


Gas Questioned 


House Committee Is Told! 


Private Firm Can Supply 
Product at Less Cost Than 
Government Plant 
The Helium Company can “produce 


helium gas for use in naval dirigibles at 
less price“fhan the cost of the gas pro- 





Lack of uniformity in regulation adds 
to traffic accidents and fatalities, says 
the’ National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, in announcing that the 
“aniform vehicle code” will be placed 
before the third annual meeting of the 
conference with the recommendation that 
the remaining one-half of the States be 


duced in the Federal plant at Amarillo, | sessions of their legislatures. 


Tex.,' the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining was told May 23 by a vice presi- 
dent of the company, James T. How- 
ington. 

The Committee continued hearings on 
the Englebright bill (H. R. 10200)(for an 
appropriation of $90,000 to complete the 
Amarillo {plant of the Bureau of Mines 
and to purchase gas and surface rights 
in the surrounding gas field. 

Conflicting testimony has been pre- 
sented to the Committee by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Mines, the De- 
partment of the Navy, and the Helium 
Company as to the relative cost of gas 
from the Federal plant and the private 


A similar recommendation to cities and 
municipalities for the “model municipal 
traffic ordinance,” for regulation.of traf- 
fic in cities and towns, will be made, it 
was stated. In addition to economic 
losses, the conference says that fatali- 
ties and injuries are diminished with 
modern legislation and administration. 

The conference, of which the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, is chair- 
man, will convene in Washington, D. C., 
May 27. 

The statement by the conference fol- 
lows in full text: 


The recommendations to the confer- 


\ to adopt its provisions at the next 


company and as to the ability of the | ence are contained in the report of the 
company to meet the needs of the Navy | committee on uniform traffic regulation, 
for a gas supply. of which William E. Metzger, of Detroit; 


bury, “acquired an interest in the Chesa-| following an agreement between the 


| resulted in @ 


| nection. 


| future found 


|No 


| ¢rom Kokomo, Ind., and on sheet steel and 


<2 & Ohio, and was working on_the 
onan and Erie; the New = ork 
Central wanted one of the additional 
lines between New York and Buffalo, 
preferably the Lackawanna; and 
Baltimore & Ohio wanted the Philadel- 
phia & Reading and the Wabash. 
“The Pennsylvania i 
things in mind. It wanted a line across 
the upper reaches of the Susquehanna 


i the Delaware and into New| 
=. shee across the lower reaches of | “Fifth System” had passed. 
the Susquehanna” to the Delaware and 


ew York; a line along the south) 
aide ’ Lake Erie; trackage rights be- 
tween Detroit and St. Louis; and a 
through line from St. Louis to Chicago. | 
“Tt also developed,” said Gen. Atter- | 
bury, “that the New York Central or the) 
Nickel Plate would not give the Penn-| 
sylvania trackage rights along the lake, | 
ér agree to permit the 


Pennsylvania to | 
puild such a line when it thought neces- | 


| sary.” 


Three Lines Opposed | 


Plan, He States 
inted out that this disagreement 
ne combination of oy ae 
4 Central, Nickel Plate an alti- 
— & Ohio against the Pennsylvania. 
“About that time,” continued the 


| Pennsylvania president, “there was con- 
| siderable activity 


in Lehigh vaney oeet. 
> purchases of Lehigh Valley stock | 
a inp to the New York Central. | 
Presidént L. F. Loree, of the Delaware | 
& Hudson, got imto the market about 
that time to purchase Lehigh Valley 
stock, and we awoke one day to find 
that Loree had acquired 30 per cent o1| 
Lehigh Valley stock and could block any 
four-party plan if he so desired. 

“Mr. Loree felt, and still feels, that a, 
fifth system is more desirable than a) 
four-system plan,” <said General Atter- | 
bury. “I don’t agree with him on at | 
point.” | 

Mr. Loree then suggested that the| 
Pennsylvania join with the Delaware & | 
Hudson in the purchase of Wabash stock, | 
said Mr. Atterbury, and “I was quite 
ready to go along with him.” He sai 
that he would rather have the D. & H.| 
the parent of a five-system plan, friendly | 
to the Pennsylvania, than the unfriendly | 
interests of the B. & 0., New York Cen-| 
tral, and the Van Sweringen interests. | 


President Atterbury explained that the | 
Pennsylvania’s line from Buffalo to New| 
York is circuitous and could not success- | 
fully compete with other lines running | 
out of Buffalo. A juncture with the Le-| 
high Valley would better this situation, | 


he said. 


Pennsylvania Offered 
Grand Trunk Line 


“Reconstruction of the Pennsylvania’s | 
line north of Harrisburg could couple up| 
with the Lehigh Valley and gain an en-| 
trance into the important steel district | 
of central Pennsylvania not now served | 
by the Pennsylvania,” he explained. 

“General Atterbury said that it is ex- 
tremely important for the Pennsylvania 
to secure the Lehigh Valley, and pointed 
out that it has always desired that con- 


The three trunk lines combined against 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Comuuission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: t 

No. 23451.—Hudson Glass Co. of Newark, 
N. J., v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on cullet between points in ¢ onnecti- | 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New| 
York and in violation of the long-and-short | 
haul provision of the fourth section of the 
act, Cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of reasonable and just rates amd rep- 
aration. 

——————— 
report, 126 I. C. 
ate re, reversed. 


C. 11, as to rates for the | 
Rates on bituminous coal, | 





lin carloads, from mines in Pennsylvania and 


vest Virginia to Warren and other points | 
Wee nnayivenia grouped therewith, for the} 
unreasonable but not other- | 
wise unlawful. Reasonable rate prescribed. | 
21965.—Ceramic Traffic Association v. 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway et 

al. Decided May 14, 1930. 

Rates on ball clay, in carloads, from cer- 
tain points in Kentucky and Tennessee to 
certain destinations in New Jersey and| 
Pennsylvania found not unreasonable or | 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 21567.—Procter & Gamble Co. v. Bal- 

timore & Ohio Railroad et al. Decided 

May 15, 1930. ’ | 

Rate on naphtha, in tank-car loads, from 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Ivorydale, Ohio, found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rate prescribed 
for the future and reparation awarded. | 
No. 21988.—Continental Steel Corporation | 
et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe| 
Railway et al. Decided May 16, 1930, | 
Carload rates on wire and wire products 


ated roofing from Indianapolis, Ind., | 

to certain destinations in lowa and Mis- | 
souri found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful.,; Complaint dismissed. : | 
No. 22413.—Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
v. uisville & Nashville Railroad et al. 
Decided May 15, 1930, ; 
Charges collected on one carload of rosin 
size from Pensacola, Fla., to Advance, La., 


the ' 


had certain definite | 


lor if the Five- 


|Lehigh Valley, on questions of policy of 


|Pennsylvania Company had offices and 
|swer a question put to him by H. L. 


| Underwood of the Commission: 


| Pennsylvania Company an agent of the| 
| tomers, 


janswer. 


| Net after taxes, ete. . 


Pennsylvania and the Delaware & Hud- 
sson on Feb. 15, 1927, Mr. Loree went 
ahead and secured an option to lease 
| the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
secured trackage rights over the Penn- 
|sylvania between Buttonwood and Du-| 
Bois, Pa., to effect a connection with the! 
B.R. & P. Both of these proposals were 
|later denied by the Commission. 

| “It looked at that time,” said General 
Atterbury, “that the opportunity for a 
I asked Mr. | 
Loree to arrange to sell his Lehigh 
Valley stock to the Pennsylvania. An 
analysis of the Wabash clearly indicated 
that the Wabash gave everything which 
could be secured from the Grand Trunk 
and Chicago & Alton, and I therefore | 
accepted the D. & H. proposal to buy | 
Wabash as well as Lehigh Valley stock. 


‘No Chance of Losing,’ 
He Declares 


“If the ‘Four-Party Plan’ went 
through, I saved myself a great expense 
in the ———— of stock in those lines, 

ystem plan was adopted | 
including the Wabash and Lehigh Valley, | 
I had an investment for which somebody | 
would have to pay quite roundly to de-| 
velop a fifth system. There was no} 
chance of losing.” 

General Atterbury declared that the 
price for purchase of Wabash and Le- 
high Valley stocks held by the D. & H. 
which was first suggested by Loree 
amounted to $85,000,000. He added: 

“I was not interested. This price was 
later reduced to $65,000,000, and still 
I was not interested. When a flat offer 
of the stock for $62,500,000 was made, | 
I was glad to accept iti” 


President Atterbury explained that he} 
purchased the stock on behalf of .the| 
Pennsylvania Company, as president of 
that company, and with the approval of 
the board of directors of that company. 

General Atterbury explained that a 
union of the Pennsylvania with the Wa- 
bash and Lehigh Valley roads is in the} 
public interest, and declared that noth- 
ing has ever been done, nor the thought | 
entertained, to eliminate the competition 
between those roads. 

The Pennsylvania president declared 
that he was approached once by William 
H. Williams, chairman of the Wabash 
board, and by President Loomis of the 





those roads, but that he had emphatically 
made it plain that that was a matter for 
the stockholders of those roads to de- 
cide. No further effort has been made 
by either carrier to secure advice from 
the Pennsylvania, he declared. 

Prior to the testimony of President 
Atterbury, F. J. Fell, vice president and 
comptroller of the Pennsylvania, and J. 
L. Eyesmans, vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania, in charge of traffic, testified, 

Mr. Fell declared that the Pennsyl- 
vania has received dividends from its 
Wabash stock from the beginning of | 
1927 to February, 1930, amounting to| 








approximately $3,561,000, whereas such | of 


dividends from Lehigh Valley stock 


\from the beginning of 1928 to April, 


1930, aggregated about $2,920,000. 


Admits Both Concerns 
Had Common Employes 

Under cross examination by counsel 
for the Commission, Mr. Fell admitted | 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad and the | 


employes in common. He would not an- 


“Is the | 


Pennsylvania Railroad Corporation in re- 
spect to securities, ete?” “Mr. Fell de- 
clared that that was a legal question 
upon which he did not feel qualified to 





Vice President Eyesmans testified that | 
at no time had the Pennsylvania at- 
tempted, either directly or indiectly, to | 
eliminate or lessen the competition be- 


|tweenm its lines and those of the Wabash | 


and Lehigh Valley. | 

Answering a hypothetical question of | 
Commission counsel as to what he would 
do in. the event Gen. Atterbury had! 
ordered such competition to be lessened, | 
Mr. Eyemans declared that he would| 
have advised the general not to do so. | 
“Such action,” said Mr. Eyesmans, 
would gain nothing for the Lehigh Val- | 
ley and Wabash lines, and the reaction | 
of the public against’ the Pennsylvania | 
would ‘be ruinous. 
Atterbury in the 


“ 


same fix as 


control, and result in short-hauling the 


|by the Navy Department because the 


| supply the gas, he said, was in November, 
| 1929, and it was rejected by the Navy 


|recuest of members of the House Com-| 


| half the company’s output, Mr. Howing- 


| buy helium, 


| complaint, would you?” asked Represent- 


| said, is the only company in the world 


|than the price quoted by the Helium 


Increasing Use of Cotton 


| used 


lost articles. 


|rics is being prepared as an aid in the 


is irman, 
Production Encouraged is chair 


Mr, Howington said his company was 
encouraged to enter in helium production 


Department found the Federal plant | 
could not supply enough of the gas. 
The lastest bid of the company to 


and no more gas purchased. The com- 
pany was advised, he said, that this ac- 
tion was taken by the Department at the | 


mittee on Appropriations, who said the | 
naval appropriation bill did not contem- | 
plate any further helium purchases from | 
private concerns. Mr. Howington named | 
Representative French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, as one of those who made the | 
request. | 


Officials of tne Navy Department as- 
sured the company the Navy would take 


ton said. j | 

The company has now practically no 
market for its product, he said, since the 
law prohibits exports except under a per- 
mit system which is almost unworkable. 
The only reason for the organization 
and production of helium by the com- 
pany, he added, was the assurance given 
by the Navy Department that it would | 


Only Similar Concern 


“If you were given permission to ex- 
port helium, you would have no other 


ative Sproul (Rep.), of Sedan, Kans., 
chairman of the Committee. 
“We would be in much better position 
than before,” Mr. Howington replied. 
The Helium Company, Mr. Howington 


producing helium, and was formed when 
“it was conamon knowledge” that the 
Government plant was failing to supply 
the needs of the Navy. 

A representative of the Bureau of 
Mines previously testified that the Bu- 
reau produces helium for the Navy at 
about $14 less per thousand cubic feet 


Company. The company has presented 
figures at House hearings to show that 
the actual cost of helium production by 
the Bureau of Mines is $42.92 per thou- 
sand, the cost to the company is $28.37, 
and the price quoted to the Navy by the 
company is $34. The Bureau’s figures, 
Mr. Howington said, take no account of 
depletion, investment, and other bver- 
head charges. 





Bags in Shipping Reported | 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
woven side is available to carry the! 
brand of the producer. 

Used in Laundries 

Announcement was made by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics that the 
results of the study of cotton bags and | 
of other purposes for which cotton is 
in power laundries of the United | 
States are now avalable in a publication 
entitled “€otton Consumption in Power 
Laundries of the United States—1928.” 
This study showed that, in 1928, power 
laundries consumed approximately 52,- 
000 bales of cotton in wash nets, twine, 
padding, sheeting, laundry bags, double- 
faced felt and cover duck; and that the 
greatest potential field for increasing the 
use of cotton in the power laudries lies 
in the purchase of supplies, such as soap | 
chips and other detergents, in cotton 
bags which may later be used for col- 
lecting and returning laundry to cus- 
thereby preventing losses to 
laundries through damage claims for | 


Announcement was made by the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils that a sum- 
mary of the methods of fire-proofing fab- 


further utilization of cotton fabrics, and 
that researches are being continued in 
an effort to discover a_ satisfactory 
weather-proof and fire-proof compound 
for treatment of cotton fabrics. An- 
nouncement was made also of synthesis 
of intermediates to b? used in the manu- 
facture of new vat dyes of the indan- 
throne series, which may be helpful in 


Minor Modifications 
Suggested in Code 


Certain minor modifications in the uni- 
form traffic code, deemed desirable be- 
cause of recent changes in motor traffic 
conditions, are suggested by the commit- 
tee. 

The acts of the code were prepared in 
1926 by the national conference on street 
and highway safety in collaboration with 
the national conference of commission- 
ers on uniform State laws, and endorsed 
by the American Bar Association. The 
code consists of 2n automobile registra- 
tion act, an antitheft act, an operators’ 
and chauffeurs’ license act, and an act 
regulating traffic on highways. 

The model traffic ordinance, which was 
drafted in 1928, is designed to afford 
cities and towns a uniform basis for local 
traffic regualtion in harmony with the 
uniform vehicle code. 

The committee, in reflecting the hope 
in its report that the code will be adopted 
by the remaining States, says: , 


~ abe comntttben's siady.f. Sapbelonns |. were passed ia Mishignh: Ile: 


with the uniform vehicle code and the 


|model municipal traffic ordinance dis- 


closes that the code and ordinance have 
proved distinctly successful in applica- 


tion, and, with few exceptions, are today | 


adequate for the purposes for which they 
were intended.” 

In finding that certain modifications in 
the code and ordinances are desirable, the 
committee says that a careful digest was 
made of the most recent laws regulating 
traffic in all the States, and a similar 
digest of the traffic ordinances of a sub- 
stantial number of cities and smaller 
communities. The committee says: 

“As a result of these studies and from 
the experience of its members, the com- 
mittee identified a number of features of 
the code and ordinance of which it be- 
lieved revision to be desirable. 

“The important changes recommended 
are not numerous. Besides the transfer 
to the uniform code for State adoption 
of numerous provisions heretofore car- 
ried in the model municipal ordinance, 
the changes recommended which are 
deemed desirable because of changed 
conditions in motor traffic cover the fol- 
lowing subjects: : 

“1, Speed Regulations—With the im- 
provements made in the automobile, in 
highway construction and in traffic con- 
trol measures, greater highway speeds 
consistent with safety can be allowed 
under favorable conditions, but corre- 
spondingly greater safeguards must be 
provided against unfavorable conditions, 
and responsibility for safe operation 
must be more definitely placed upon the 
driver. 

“2. Operating Rules for Wide Road- 
ways—Large scale development of traf- 
fic in multiple lines requires recognition 
in the operating rules with proper safe- 
guards applicable to such conditions. 

“3, Right of Way and Turns at Inter- 
sections—To safeguard and facilitate 
traffic movement, rules conforming to 
the best practices..and ruling of the 
courts are required.” 


Changes in Traffic 
Signs Are Proposed 


Certain minor changes in traffic signs, 
signals and markings in the interest of 
standardization and technical correction, 
and in harmony with the uniform code 
and model ordinance, are suggested by 
the committee in agreement with the 
committee of the American Engineering 
Council. These standards have been ap- 
plied to more than 33 municipalities 
throughout the country. 

The report as a whole covers the 
function and exercise of public authority 
in the administration and enforcement 
of automobile laws and regulations. This 
is one of the three major branches of the 
traffic improvement program of the na- 
tional confeernce on street and highway 
safety. 

The acts of the tode were developed 
four and a half years ago through studies 
and surveys of eight committees of the 
national conference. As a means of 
facilitating its passage by the various 
State legislatures, the code was divided 
into four acts, dealing respectively with 
(a) motor vehicle registration; (b) certi- 





the future utilization of cotton fabrics. 
LLL Ty 
Pennsylvania at every possible point,” 
he declared. : 

Mr. Eyesmans said that in such a case 


most, 


fication of title; (c) licensing of operators 
land chavffeurs; and (d) regulation of 
| the operation of vehicles on the highways. 
| The fourth act is the one in which 
uniformity in State laws is deemed most 


It would place Gen.) shippers would divert traffic so fast from |essential, and covers the rules of the 
Mr.| the Pennsylvania that the order would | road, and regulation of the equipment 
McAdoo during the period of Federal|remain in force only 24 hours at the | of motor vehicles. 


However, the studies 
of the committee showy that only in States 


d Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chesapeake & 
April 


1930 
8,415,799 

451,091 
9,295,536 
1,459,108 
2,113,062 
2,400,848 
6,458,408 


Freight revenue .......2++ 
Passenger revenue ......+ 
Total oper. rev. . 

Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad ......., 2,837,128 
MRS oe Miget ee aL 700,000 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 789 
2,136,339 
2,298,046 


eeeeeee 


Net after rents ... .....e0s 





, d inapplicable. Applicable rate found 
seeeasensbiee Reparation awarded, 


2,740.32 


69.5 


Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating TUtlO 2. ccccecces 


Ohio Railway 
Four months 
1930 1929 
35,730,486 37,180,623 
1,731,055 2,082,180 
39,007,688 40,835,330 
5,954,550 6,135,175 
8,664,461 9,382,188 
10,099,459 10,739,741 
26,568,708 28,006,885 
12,438,890 12°928'445 
2,800,000 2,776,176 
1,574 3,036 
9,637,406 10,049,233 | 
10,190,112 
2,739.03 
68.1 


1929 

8,517,592 
512,640 
9,502,538 
1,519,622 
2,266,381 
2,539,840 
6,766,158 
2,726,380 
694,044 
1,610 
2,040,726 
2,172,881 
2,730.08 

71.2 


1 


4 


4 


3,450,477 
638,616 
4,375,531 
464,639 
1,007,160 
1,697,932 
3,394,424 
981,107 


555,685 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 
April Four months 
930 1929 1930 1929 
3,874,712 13,450,799 14,515,775 
648,873 2,624,838 2,617,239 
4,880,775 17,184,811 18,377,089 
465,756 1,742,314 1,691,574 
1,104,674 4,003,822 4,265,640 
1,806,839 6,870,326 7,150,616 
3,584,588 13,510,770 13,990,435 
1,296,187 3,673,541 4,386,744 
452,672 1,167,522 1,187,719 
400 3,340 8,611 
843.115 2,502,679 
695.594 1,974,930 
690.54 692.71 
734 18.6 


25,205 
217 


19,383 
692.71 
776 


2,566,307 
690.54 
76.1 














3,190,414 | 


‘Uniform Traffic Code’ 


which have a complete motor vehicle ad- 
ministration, including the licensing of 
operators, are the public authorities 
equipped and ,enabled to carry on en- 
forcement effectively. 


Estimates are that in the last four 
and a half years more than 50,000,000 
people have been brought under new mo- 
tor laws based on the uniform code of 
the national conference, and are now 
under traffic laws showing a large de- 
gree of uniformity. 


Some of the States are found to have| 


well organized motor vehicle depart- 
ments and traffic laws that are generally 
progressive, yet they are found to be 
quite far from being on a uniform basis. 
The lack of uniformity, particularly as 
to rules of the road, is one of the se- 
rious defects in the situation in a number 
of States. Findings of other committees 
of the conference on the accident situa- 
tion as it relates to street and highway 
traffic leads to the belief that the ab- 
sence of uniformity is a contributing 


factor in the volume of accidents and | 


traffic fatalities. 


This condition is particularly true of 
large centers of pépulation that are near 
the borders of two or more States with 
different and frequently conflicting laws 
and regulations. 


Uniformity Sought 
In Fundamental Rules 


The national conference recognized 
that differing conditions in various 
States may require different provisions 
in some features of vehicle and traffic 
laws while the effort is to bring uni- 
formity in respect to fundamental and 
basic rules and regulations. The details 
of specific provisions which may vary 
in different States are left blank or ex- 
pressed in alternative form so as to. al- 
low flexibility. 


drafted the north Atlantic States al- 
ready had systems of automobile regis- 
tration that were largely in keeping with 
its provisions. Ten States took action 
on the code in 1927, while North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota and Idaho adopted 
all of the acts except the drivers’ licens- 
ing act. 


Laws based on the operation of ve- 


nesota,; Washington, Arkansas and Ari- 
zona, while California 


existing statutes which brought them 
closer in line with the uniform code. 
Almost, as important as the uniform 
code is the model traffic ordinance. The 
effort has been to develop standardized 
traffic ordinances, surveys of the com- 


mittee have shown that even where | 


States have worked out model ordinances 
for their towns and cities, their provi- 
sions have differed widely as between 
States. For this reason it was deemed 
wise to propose a model ordinance on a 
national basis. For the same reason nu- 
merous provisions formerly carried only 
in the ordinance are now included in the 
State law to assure uniformity. 

The committee has recognized that 
some provisions of the ordinance are not 
suited in every case to all communities, 
and had included alternative provisions, 
so that local conditions may be met with- 
out interfering with the essential princi- 
ple of uniformity of vehicle operation. 

Northeastern States have been faced 
longer with a complex problem of traffic 
control, and have gone farther in motor 
vehicle legislation than have the States 
elsewhere. California is the only State 
outside of the northeastern group that 
had enacted legislation for mandatory 
examinations to applicants to drive auto- 
mobiles. 

In the South, with the*exception of 
some of the larger cities, there is less 
density of automobile ownership and less 
action has been taken in vehicle regula- 
tion than in other parts of the country. 

The committee of the national con- 
ference find that traffic statistics reveal 
in striking fashion that fatalities and 
injuries are diminished as modern ve- 
hicle legislation and administration are 
brought into operation. It is demon- 
strated in the reports of the committees 
to the coming conference that such legis- 
lation and improvement in the accident 
record go hand in hand, 

In urging the adoption of the drivers’ 
license law, it has been recognized that 
examinations will not eliminate all un- 
safe drivers. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that persons who are physically or 
otherwise incapable or incompetent to 
safely operate an automobile are kept 
from the States and highways by the 
licensing system. 


Auto Thefts Present 
Interstate Problem 


Automobile thefts are largely an in- 
terstate problem, and the antitheft act 
is designed to meet the condition. How- 
ever, uniform legislation in this respect 
is deemed by the committee to be es- 
pecially desirable. A car may be stolen 
in a State with registration and title 
laws, and sold in a State that does not 
have them. 

The committee in its recommendations 
to the conference will seek to direct at- 
tention to the problem of uniform reg- 
ulation of vehicular traffic for the dual 
purpose of promoting highway safety and 
reducing and wiping out traffic chaos. 
With production and registration of au- 
tomobiles constantly increasing, it is rec- 
ognized that in many respects regulation 
of traffic has failed to keep pace. Un- 
tangling the traffic problem has been 
hampered by the absence of uniformity 
in both laws and ordinances, and with 
inadequate machinery in many places for 
the efféctive enforcement of regulatory 
measures. 

The uniform registration act lays the 
foundation for effective regulation. Be- 
sides prescribing the manner of regis- 
tration of all vehicles and the circum- 
stances under which they may be regis- 
tered, the act defines what constitutes 
yiolations of its provisions. 

There is not lacking a direct economic 
argument for sound vehicle legislation. 


| Committees of the national conference 


have pointed out that the economic loss 
and waste annually from traffic conges- 
tion and the absence of uniform regula- 
tions is costing the Nation a sum in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000,000 a year. 

The uniform code and model ordinance 
are not revolutionary, or out of harmony 
with present day trends of traffic regula- 
tion. They are the carefully drawn con- 
sensus of opinion of the whole country, 
and founded on the best judgment of the 
interests that are represented and con- 
cerned in the traffic problem. 
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and Oregon | 
adopted measures supplementing their | | 
| that either proposed site could be bombed 
jby planes from those ships, 





| ordered by the public service commission J 
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Army Supports: - - 
Navy in Choosing 
Pacific Air Base 


Major Hickam Tells House 
Committee Either of Two 
Sites Would Be Accept- 
able to Land Forces 

Defense of the proposed lighter-than- 
air base which the Navy Department has 


recommended be located on the Pacific 
coast, would have the support of the 


Army Air Corps no matter what site 


is selected, Maj. H. M. Hickam of “the 
joint Army and Naval Board and the 
general staff of the Army, téld the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, May 23. 

He said that in time of war aviation 
forces of the Army and Navy are duty- 
bound to support one another, and that 
regardless of what facilities thé Army 
now has at any one location, in time 
of war its aviation forces would move 
in a unit to the theater of action. Only 
when the fleet is defeated. he said, will 
the aviation forces of the Army 
— up in detachments along the coast 
ine. 

Preference Is Not Given 


The defense of either of the California 
sites proposed in bills before the Naval 
Affairs Committee would devolve around 
the Army, he said. These two sites are 
Sunnyvale, near San Francisco, and 
Camp Kearney, in the Los Angeles-San 
Diego area. 

He said that the Army planning com- 
mission, of which he is a member, was 
asked if it desired to make a preference 
as to the location of the site, but that 
it had refused because it realized that 
the Navy had more at stake concerning 


|the location of the base than did the. 


Army. 

Maj. Hickam told the Committee that 
he believed the use of the dirigible for 
military value has been proven. He said 
that in a fog the dirigible could be used 
especially effective in observation work, 


j . |as dirigibles could go behind a cloud, 
At the time the uniform code was | 


turn off the motor and run a vision de- 
vice below the cloud. From this posi- 
tion, he said, a dirigible could do obser- 
vation work effectively without much 
chance of being discovered by the enemy. 

He said that one of the major mis- 
sions of the dirigible also would be in 
the transporting of large quantities of 
supplies and large numbers of key men 
in time of war, from one place to an+ 
other in a short time. 

Maj. Hickam told the Committee that 
if an enemy vessel should get in behind 
the American fleet, it is very possible 


However, 
he said, it is also very probable that the 
carriers which brought the enemy planes 
near the coast would be destroyed by 
American planes, and that the enemy. 
planes also would be destroyed. He said 
that he doubted if the enemy would think 
the bombing of the dirigible base an im- 
portant enough item on which to risk 
carriers and planes. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Idaho 

Motor carriers of freight have been or- 
dered by the public utilities commission to 
adopt, on July 1, the less-than-carload rat- 
ings in Western Classification No, 61, Con-' 
solidated Freight Classification No. 6, which’ 
will become effective on the railroads June 
15. Exception is madé of certain rules 
stated to be not reasonably applicable to 
traffic moving by truck. The minimum 
charge on a single shipment is made 25 
cents for trucks instead of 50 cents, as pro- 


| vided in the classification for the railroads, 


The commission gave notice that exceptions 
to the ratings will be considered ‘in indi- 
vidual cases upon application. 

llinois 

Public Service Company of Northern IHli- 
nois has applied to the commerce commis- 
sion for permission to construct and op- 
erate an extension of its electric transmis- 
sion line on certain highways in Stark 
County, 

Elgin, Belvidere & Rockford Railway was 
authorized to abandon its electrie line be- 
tween Elgin and Rockford and to dispose of 
the physical property. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’ Railroad 
was ordered to make refund on coal ship- 
ments from Springfield to Moline from, June’ 
16, 1922, to July 1, 1930, equal to 10 per 
cent of new rates established by the com- 
mission, These rates are $1.80% a ton on 
lump coal and $1.72 on fine coal. 

Indiana 

Proposed increases in rates for the trans. 
portation of iron and steel in. carloads by 
the railroads in Indiana have been sus- 
pended by the public service commission 
until mre 16, 1930, pending a hearing and 
the further order of the commission. 

‘ Minnesota 

Utilities Gas & Electrig Co., of Chicago, 
has been permitted by the commerce com- 
mission to register 3,000 units of preferred 
and class A common stock for sale at $30 | 
per unit. 

Northwest State Utilities Co.,-6f Minne- 
apolis, has applied for registration of 20,- 
000 shares of 6 per cent preferred and 40,- 
000 shares of common stock in units of one 
share preferred and two of common at $110, 

Missour 

The submetering of electric current by 
an apartment house owner has been disap- 
proved by the public service commission, 
The owner of an apartment house in Fulton 
sought current from the Fulton municipal 
plant through a master meter at the large- 
block rate for resale to his tenants at the 
higher residential rate. The commission in 
an order said the loss to the city. plant 
would be excessive and the practice would 
constitute undue prejudice to the other do- 
mestic consumers in the city. “The next 
step,” the order stated, “would be to allow 
the owner of several residences in one block 
to submeter current to various ‘tenants, 
Then the next would be for all parties in 
one block to pool their purchases of elec- 
trical service through a master meter and 
redistribute it to themselves to gain the 
advantage of lower block rates, which has 
been known to have been practiced.” 

Nebraska i 

Chicago. St. Paul, 
Railroad has applied 
mission for permission 
train schedules, representing that the pro- 
posed changes will effect a saving of $80,-: 
000 a year in operating costs. 

Fisher Bus Line has been authorized to 
extend its service between Norfolk and 
Niobrara, 
oc, Ww. Wriehe Bus ‘Wine was authorized 

iscontinue service between Harti ; 
Nebr., and Yankton, S. Dak. wert} 

Western Public Service Co., of Secotts- 
bluff, has asked permission to construct 
and operate a transmission line between 
Seneca and Dunning. ; 

Oregon ; 

Western ‘Union Telegraph Co, has been 


Minneapolis & Omaha 
to the railway com.. 
to rearrange several 


continue to maintain its present operat 
conditions and facilities at Union. 
company sought to abandon the station and 
to provide service by telephone from Uniion 
to LaGrande at the same rates. 
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Law Is Described 
As Effective Now 


State Commissioner Assumes 
“Responsibility for Sound 
Supervision Over State 
Institutions 








By GEORGE W. WOODS, 

Bank Commissioner, State of Nebraska 

Bank superision to be effective must 
-be timely. It must be preventive instead 
of curative. 

A supervision which permits banks to 
operate as going institutions until their 
accumulated losses exceed their capital 
stocks by 400 to 600 per cent, can not 
be defended. It must be replaced by 
something better if Nebraska is to main- 
tain a system of State banks. 

These observations are obvious, axio- 
matic, but when a specific program of 
supervisién is worked out in an attempt 
to achieve such timely and effective su- 
pervision differences of opinion arise as 
to details. of such program. 


Policy Changed 


The banking department has _ been 
charged with suddenly shifting from one 
extreme policy of slackness in its super- 


; : i “4 
MENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeING 
PustisHen WiTHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNitep States DaILy 





vision, to an opposite extreme of rigid 
severity.. This charge is not denied but 
it should also be kept in mind that the 
banking department is bound at all times 
by statutes and that the banking laws 
of Nebraska have likewise»been changed 
from excessive slackness to rigid se- 
verity. | 

The department attempted to restrict 

e issuance of charters as early as 1914 
and 1915 but its. efforts were thwarted 
by the law as interpreted by the State 
supreme court. 

No one will question but that a sound, 
well-considered policy of ‘supervision, 
firmly and unswervingly adhered to, 
would have given much better results; 
but such policy in Nebraska was not pos- 
sible from 1911 to April, 1929, regardless 
of what man or men might have been in 
charge of the banking department. Dur- 
ing that period Nebraska was _ experi- 
menting with banking and governmental 

. ideas, some of them fundamentally con- 
flicting in‘their nature, and thus render- 
ing impossible a continuous and con- 
sistent supervision of banks. 


Laws Now Effective 


I say this in fairness to my predeces- 
sors in office who were forced to work 
under handicaps, the difficulties of which 
have not, I think, been sufficiently recog- 
nized and understood by our citizens gen- 
erally. I say this also because I do not 
seek to set up an alibi for myself. 

Since April, 1929,,the banking laws 
of Nebraska, with respect to supervision 
have been adequate, practicable and ef- 
fective. 

Regardless of the risk to me personally 
it should be frankly admitted that the 
present ~bank commissioner will not be 
able, fairly, ta shift the faults of his ad- 
ministration to the legislature oF tothe 
governor. 

I do not mean to say our banking laws 
are satisfactory in all their details, for 
_they are not, and may never be, but their 

é ects are not of such consequence as to 
mper effective supervision. 

So that we may come quickly to one 
conclusion. The quality and effective- 
ness of State bank supervision in Ne- 
braska under present laws will depend 
more than ever on the energy, the alert- 
ness, the ability and the fidelity of the 
personnel of the banking department. 


Assistance Sought 


And with deep and sober appreciation 
of the weight of this responsibility, the 
department, as a whole, but more particu- 
larly your bank commissioner, solicits 
your help and advice. . 

Bank failures in Nebraska with loss to 
depositors should cease and given some 
time to work out our present roblems, 
they can be made to cease. The record 
of other States shows this goal to be pos- 
sible, and Nebraska in this respect must 
be second to no other State. 

The foregoing address was deliv- 
ered May 18 beforAGroup 1 of the 
Nebraska Bankers ‘Association at 
Lincoln. 





Gold Imports From Peru 
$2,433,000 in One Week 


New York, May 23.—The gold report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
for the week ended May 21, shows total 
imports of $2,515,000, of which $2,433,- 
000 were from Peru and $82,000, chiefly 
from other Latin American countries. 
There were no exports. The net change 
in gold earmarked for foreign account 
showed a decrease of $2,000,000. 








Foreign Exchange 


* New York, May 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

n pursuance of the provisions of section 
v22 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
Purpose of the assessment and collection 





Federal Finance 


Nebraska Banking Boulder Dam Awards Improper, 
Declares Governor of Arizona 





Secretary of Interior Is Charged With Consulting Only 
Opposed Interests in Making 
Contracts 





State of Arizona: 
In making the Boulder Dam power and 


water contracts, the Secretary of the| 
Intérior,\Ray Lyman Wilbur, is directly | 
accused by the Governor of Arizona, 
John C. Phillips, of consulting “only 
with those whose interests were opposed 
to ours.” 

Governor Phillips insists, in his reply 
to Secretary Wilbur’s recent Jetter to 
Governor Phillips (V U. S. Daily, 866), 
that the Secretary acted with undue 
haste in making the contracts, and re- 
iterates that Arizona was not invited to 
participate in the consideration of mat- 
ters of importance to the State. (A| 
summary of Governor Phillips’ reply 
appeared in the issue of May 16.) 

“We do not believe,” Governor Phillips 
told Secretary Wilbur “that our inter- | 
ests have been properly considered or 
adequately protected. 

“Having the constitutional right to} 
settle certain questions by interstate 
compact, we prefer to settle them that | 
way, even though you or some other Sec- 
retary may deem himself better qualified 
to settle them for us.” 

Governor Phillips’ reply follows in full 
text: e 


Criticisms by Commission 
Reaffirmed and Analyzed 


I have received your letter of May 9 
in reference to the statements issued by 
the Colorado River Commission of Ari- 
zona, on May 2-and 3. 


You are correct in supposing that the | 


Arizona commission believes and charges 
that you acted with undue haste in 
awarding Boulder Dam power and water 
contracts prior to the making of a three- 
State compact between Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada for the equitable di- 
vision of the benefits, including power 
arising from the use of water accruing 
to said States,.as provided in section 
8 (b) of the Boulder Canyon project act, 
and in the face of California’s persis- 
tent refusal to discuss or consider any 
such compact. 

Your assumption that the complaint of 
“haste” cannot be meant seriously is 
wholly unwarranted and is contrary to 
the fact. A review of the facts, some of 
which are misstated, and others inaccu- 
rately stated in your letter, will show 
that our complaint is well founded. 

The Arizona commission is thoroughly 
familiar with the proviso of 


the effect that the three-State compact, 
if not made and approved by Congress 
prior to Jan. 1, 1929, shall be subject 
to all contracts made by the Secretary 
of the Interior under section 5 of the 


section 8 | 
(B), ‘which you quote in your letter, to} 


THE UNITE 
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Inland Wat 


Internal revenue receipts: 
oo ser tax 8.9. H o - 4,945,298.60 
‘ Miscellaneous interna 

Phoenix, May 23 Tevenle oo... .0.ess 1,615,170.90 
of the three States to reach an agree-| Miscellaneous receipts.... 717,008.86 
ment. Total ordinary receipts. 8,290,359.16 | 
Your letter sounds as if you thought| Public debt receipts...... 63,460.00 
that you or your predecessor in office | Balance previous day..... 114,444,894.25 


might properly and lawfully have made 
these power and water contracts at any 
time after Jan. 1, 1929. , This, of ‘course, 
is not the case. 


As pointed out to you last October, it | 


proceed with the making of contracts on} 
or immediately after Jan. 1, 1929. 

No fair-minded officer could have 
thought it proper to do so until there 


The Boulder Canyon project act did 
not take effect until June 25, 1929, the 
date of the President’s proclamation de-| 
claring that the necessary donditions had 
been complied with. Until then, you and 
your predecessor were expressly forbid- 
den to exercise any authority under the} 
act; hence your statement that you “de-| 
layed” action for 13 months after tak-| 
ing office is inaccurate and misleading. | 

You took office in March, 1929. Be- | 
tween that date and Juge 25 you did not 
“delay” taking action. You were sim- 
ply powerless to act. The failure to 
exercise a power not possessed cannot 
properly be termed “delay.” 


Accurately stated, the facts are that! 
the earliest date on which you could pos- 
sibly have taken any action whatever | 
under the Boulder Canyon project act| 
was June 25, 1929; that less than 10 
months thereafter—Apr. 24, 1930—you 
; executed a contract with the Metropoli- | 
tan Water District of California, and 
that two days later you executed the 
two-power contracts referred to in your | 
letter, the last mentioned contracts being | 
dated Apr. 26, 1930, not Apr. 28, as 
stated in your letter. 


Failure to Carry Out 
Obligation Is Charged 


But the making of contracts was not | 
the first duty delegated to you by the| 
Boulder Canyon project act. Section 5 
of the act authorizes, or purports to 
authorize, you to make contracts; but | 
it says you shall do so under such gen- | 


eral regulations as you may prescribe | 





act prior to the date of such approval. 

In fact, it was the Arizona commis- 
sion that called this proviso to your.at- 
tention last October, and pointed out 
to you that, by making power and do- 
mestic water contracts, as you had thén 
indicated you were about to do, you 
would foreclose certain vitally impor- 
tant matters which Arizona desired to 


have covered by compact and which sec-|in your haste to award these contracts, 
tion 8 (B) of the act contemplated should| have awarded. them before prescribing | 


be so covered. a 

It was pointed out to you then, and 
apparently recognized by you, that, so 
far\from being! a reason for~hastening 
the making of contracts, this proviso 
constituted the strongest possible rea- 
son for deferring such action until there 
had been a bona fide effort on the part 
of the three States to make the com- 
pact provided for in the act. 


Attitude of California 
Ascribed to Assurances 


It was doubtless your recognition of 
this fact that led you to suggest a re- 
sumption of negotiations between Ari- 
zona, California and Nevada, which sug- 
gestion Arizona accepted upon your ex- 
press assurance that all matters, includ- 
ing power and domestic water, would be 
left open and subject to such negotia- 
tions and would not be forecloged by any 
action on your part. 

Upon the faith of this assurance, nego- 
tiations were resumed at Reno, Nev.., 
and later at Phoenix, Ariz.. Arizona and 
Nevada sought, earnestly and in good 
faith to reach ‘an agreement with Cali- 
fornia on all these matters; but Cali- 
fornia, as you know, refused then, as it 
had previously refused to’compact on 
the questions of power and domestic wa- 
ter, and insisted, notwithstanding the 
plain provisions of the act, that all these 
matters should be left for your deter- 
mination. 

In other words, there was not ther 
and never has been any willingness or 
any bona fide attempt on the part of 
California to make such a three-State 
compact as the act contemplates. Hence 
the exigtence of the proviso quoted by 
you constitutes now, as it did last Octo- 
ber, a most excellent reason why you 
should not have proceeded to make con- 
tracts to which any future compact 
would be subject. 

You say in your letter that the negotia- 
tions between Arizona, California and 
Nevada were fruitless; but you did not 





and that general and uniform regula- 
tions shall be prescribed for the award- 
ing of such contracts. 


This clearly contemplates that the 
regulations shall be prescribed first. and 
the contracts made afterwards. Other- 
wise there would be no point in prescrib- 
ing regulations. 


Now the fact seems to be that you, 


any general and uniform regulations or | 
any other regulations on the subject. | 
Indeed, so far as I am aware, you have 
never yet prescribed any general or other 
regulations concerning water contracts, 


Your so-called “General Regulations 
for Lease of Power” bear date of Apr. 
25, 1930, the date preceding the date 
of the power contracts nade by you, but 
it is common knowledge that all these 
gontracts were actually negotiated, com- 
pleted, agreed upon and signed by the 
contractees prior to the issuance of your 
| so-called general regulations. 

In thus getting the cart before the| 
horse you have acted not only in haste, | 
but in apparent violation of the act | 
itself, 

Under the ternis of the act, assuming | 
its validity, you could not lawfully award | 
any contract until after you prescribed | 
general regulations on the subject. Even 
assuming that your so-called general reg- | 
ulations were actually issued and the 
contracts actually executed on the dates 
| which they respectively bear, the fact 
would still remain that you awarded 
these contracts on the very first day 


that you could legally award them. 


Arizona Without Standing 
As Power Applicant 


How then can you deny the statement 
that you acted hastily? | 

Your letter states, or at least implies, 
that Arizona was three times invited to 
attend and participate in hearings or 
conference with you on the subject of | 
power contracts. Such a statement is| 
inaccurate and misleading. 

You did not write me on Oct. 23, as} 
now statéd by you, but did write me on| 
Oct. 24. You enclosed a release of your 
statement or outline dated Oct. 21. 

Your letter of Oct. 24 did not, nor| 
did your release statement of Oct. 21, in- | 
dicate that the power allocation therein | 
referred to were tentative only. Both 
the letter and the statement announced 
that a power allocation had been made 
by you. But neither the letter nor the 
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Receipts 
$1,012,880.80 


|crease of total duties in the Hawley- 


| consequently will be benefited by the bill, 


Industrial 


Approximately 68 per ccnt of the in- 


Smoot tariff bill is on imports of agri- 
cultural raw materials, and agriculture 





122,798,713.41 | 


Expenditures | 


$55,149,048.55 | 


| mission declared, since the 68 per cent 


the Tariff Commission stated May 23. | 
Only about one-third of the total in- 
crease is on industrial products, the Com- 


includes* compensatory duties on indus- 





; ; 5 i: trial’ products made from agricultural 
would have been physically impossible to | ee ‘a we ne Ten'keo ta raw shabotials. Based on 1928 imports, 
negotiate and conclude a three-State|pooama Canal........... 22'566.34|the duties on imports for consumption 
agreement and have it approved by three | Operations in special ac- *~ | would show an increase of $106,426,769 
State legislatures and by Congress in| counts 2 265,297.23 | according to the Commission’s computa- 
the 10 days intervening between Dec. 21, Adium service’ certif- bitten a 
1928—the date on which the act was ap- | cane fund 73.584.34|. The statement of the Commission fol- | 
proved—and Jan. 1, 1929, even if you or| CivilGervice retiftement rf "| lows in full text: 
|your predecessor had had the power to! fund 


Total ordinary expendi- 


) SRS te ee 5,682,948.70 
had been a reasonable time and a bona! Other public debt expendi- | 
|fide effort to effect a three-State com-| tures .............+005 204,981.00 
pact. But you did not, nor did your pre-| Balance today............ 116,910,783.71 
decessor, have dny such power on Jan. 

1, 1929. a | ree eee 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are, published each Monday. 

——————— Wy 


and NevVada, which would make it safe | 


and proper for her to accept the seven- 
state Colorado River compact, thus mak- 
ing the act effective. _ 


But her endeavors in this direction 
have been thwarted by California’s re- 
fusal to cooperate, and by your own 
hasty action in awarding contracts to 
California interests. 


to the allocation made by you on Oct. 
24 as being tentative, and advised me 
that you would make no final allocation 
until after the hearing on Nov. 12, and 
that you wished again to formally advise 
me of the date and “of the invitation to 
Arizona to be heard.” 


There was still nothing to indicate that 
Arizona was invited to be heard, or that 
she could or would be heard except as 
an applicant for power. And you knew 
when you extended this “invitation” that 
Arizona was not and would not be an 
applicant. Your “invitafion” was there- 
fore meaningless, 


In your telegram of Nov. 14 you did 
not invite Arizona to attend any hearing, 
but simply expressed the, pious hope 
“that the great significance of this proj- 


everyone in the territory together.” 


Denies Arizona Given 
Chance to Be Heard 


The realization of that hope has been 
prevented by your own hasty action in 
attempting to settle by contracts with 
California interests matters which should 
have been settled by interstate compact. 
Even though Arizona was not an appli- 
cant for power, still, because of the 


and is vitally interested in the prices to 
be charged for power and domestic 
water. 

Your letter implies that Arizcna was 
invited and given opportunity to be 
heard on these matters, but such is not 
the fact. No such invitation on oppor- 
tunity has ever been accorded us in fix- 
ing these prices in which Arizona was 
and is vitally interested. You consulted 
only with those whose interests were op- 
posed to ours. 

I have noted what you say about the 
care with which you claim to have safe- 


ing the contracts in question, and the 


claim Arizona will enjoy under these 
contracts. As to these matters we are 
frankly skeptical. We do not believe 
that our interests have been properly 
considered or adequately protected. 
Having the constitutional right to settle 
certain questions by interstate compact, 
we prefer to settle them that way, even 
though you or some other Secretary may 
deem himself better qualified to settle 
them for us. 

Strange as it may seem to you, Mr. 
Secretary, Arizona is a sovereign State 
equal in sovereignty and dignity to your 
own State of California or to any other 
State of the* Union. Your State of 
California ‘nay indulge, and has freely 


berating the State of Arizona because 
of the tatter’s insistence on its rights, 
but it ill becomes a high officer of the 


function of lecturing, admonishing and 


people as you have attempted-to do in 
your letter to me. 
sented by. the people of this State. 
Water Payment Provision 
Called Unconstitutional 

The Arizona commission is not, nor am 
I, at all impressed or alarmed by your 


and coercive features of the Boulder 
Canyon project act. We are quite aware 


eee | Benefits to Agriculture 
__258.871.58 | In Pending Tariff Bill 


| new tariff bill. 


122,798,713.41 | duties on industrial products made from 


In your letter of Nov. 7 you referred | 


ect to the whole Southwest will bring | 


revenue provisions of the act, she was | 


guarded the rights of Arizona in mak-| 


great benefits and advantages which you | 


indulged, iis privilege of criticizing and| 


Government to take. upon himself the) 
reprirmanding a sovereign State and its! 


Such conduct is re-| 


solemn reminder of the discriminatory | 


of the provision which purports to re-| 














Agriculture will benefit greatly by the | 


Based upon 1928 imports, approxi- | 
|mately 68 per cent of the increase of 
| total duties is on imports of agricultural 
raw materials and as compensatory 


such raw materials. Approximately one- 
third—32 per cent—of the total increase 
in duties under the new bill is on indus- | 
| trial products. 

These facts are shown by calculations 
just put out by the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

The total revenue collected on imports 
for consumption in 1928 was $542,242,- 
592, and of that amount $522,649,383 
'was collected on items that are com- 
parable and for which duties can be cal- 
culated on 1928 statistics for the new 
tariff bill. ‘ 

The duties under the new tariff bill 
for these comparable items, based on 
1928 imports, would be $629,076,152, or 
an increase in total duties for these com- 
parable items of $106,426,769. Of this 
total increase, $72,181,314 is the result 
of increases in duties on agricultural 
raw materials and the compensatory part 
of the duties on industrial products that 
are made from such raw materials. 

Actual or computed ad valorem rates 
|of total duties as figured by the Com- 
mission follow: 

Total for agricultural raw materials, 
38.10 per cent, act of 1922, and 48.92 
|per cent, pending tariff bill; total for 
| industrial products made from agricul- 
tural raw materials and having compén- 
satory duties for the duties on such ma- 
terials, 36.15 per cent, act of 1922, and 
48.87 per cent, pending tariff bill; indus- 
| trial products from other sources, 31.02 
per cent, act of 1922, and 34.41 per cent, 
| pending tariff bill. The grand total for 
agricultural and industrial products is 
calculated at 33.99 per cent, act of 1922, 
and 40.91 per cent, pending tariff bill. 


Advance in Tariff Rates 
By Commodity Groups 


Figures of the Commission as to the 
several commodity groups under consid- 
eration are as follows: 

Agricultural raw materials.—Sched- 
ule 5: Sugar, molasses, and manufac- 
tures of, imports of 1928, $173,714,810, 
with total duties, act of 1922, $118,145,- 
366, and pending tariff bill, $134,512,- 
(840. Actual or computed ad valorem 
|rate of total duties, act of 1922, 68.01 
per cent, and pending tariff bill, 77.43 
| per cent. 

Schedule 6: Tobacco and manufac- 
tures of, imports of 1928, $44,368,729, 
with total duties, act of 1922, $30,612,- 
771, and pending tariff bill, $31,669,177. 
Rate of total duties, 1922, 69 per cent, 
and pending bill, 71.38 per cent. 

Schedule 7: Agricultural products and 
provisions, imports ,of 1928, $173,488,029, 
with total duties, act of 1922, $29,652,007, 
jand pending tariff bill, $57,865,481. 
Rate of total duties, 1922, 17.09 per cent, 
and pending bill, 33.35 per cent. 

Schedule 11: Wool and manufactures 
of, imports of 1928, $39,431,845, with to- 
tal duties, 1922, $16,829,609, and pend- 
ing bill, $18,495,680. Rate of total 


ing bill 46.91 per cent. 

Schedule 15: Sundries, imports 
1928, $81,446,857, with total duties, 1922, 
free, and pending bill, $8,144,686. Rate 
lof total duties, 1922, free, pending bill, 
/10 per cent. , 

Total imports for agricultural raw 
materials in 1928, $512,450,270. 


cultural raw materials and having com- 
pensatory duties for the duties on such 
materials.—Schedule 1: Chemicals, oils, 


with total duties, act of 1922, $754,449, 
and pending bill, $1,614,907. Rate of 
total duties, 1922, 19.87 per cent, and 
| pending bill, 42:42 per cent. 

Schedule 5: Sugar, molasses, and man- 
ufactures of, imports of 1928, $955,755, 
with total duties, act of 1922, $382,243, 
and pending bill, $382,243. Rate of total 
duties, 1922, 39.99 per cent, and pending 
bill, 39.99 per cent. 

Schedule 6: Tobacco and manufactures 





Farmers Declared to Benefit 
By Bulk of Tariff Increases 


Tariff Commission States Only About One-third of Total | 
Proposed Advances Are Placed on 





| 007, and pending bill, $29,995,159. Rate 


j}and pending bill, $44,505. Rate of total 


| with total duties, act of 1922, $17,992,- 
| pending bill, 28.75 per cent. 


|total duties, act of 1922, $523,045, and 
pending bill, $680,069. 


; manufactures of, imports of 1928, $133,- 


| duties, 1922, 42.68 per cent, and pend-| 
of | 


Industrial products made from agri- | 


and paints, imports of 1928, $3,797,841, | 


( 
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Products 


glassware, imports of 1928, $55,921,814, | 
with “total duties, act of 1922, Sent | 


{ 





of total duties, 1922, 45.62 per cent, and 
pending bill, 53.64 per cent. 

Schedule 3: Metals and manufactures 
of, imports of 1928, $118,658,708, with 
total duties, act of 1922, $40,003,772, and 
pending bill, $41,537,266. Rate of total 
duties, 1922, 33.71 per cent, and pending 
bill, 35.01 per cent, 

Schedule 4: Wood and manufactures 
of, imports of 1928, $17,088,067, with to- 
tal duties, act of 1922, $4,191,356, and 
pending bill, $4,139,242. Rate of total 
duties, 1922, 24.53 per cent, and pending 
bill, 24.22 per cent. 

Schedule 5: Sugar, molasses and man-| 
ufactures of, imports of 1928, $89,078, 
with total duties, act of 1922, $44,500, 


duties, 1922, 49.96 per cent, and pend- 
ing bill, 49.96 per cent. 

Schedule 7: Agricultural products and 
provisions, imports of 1928, $89,260,069, | 


767, and pending bill, $25,664,366. Rate 
of total duties, 1922, 20.16 per cent, and 


Schedule 8: Spirits, wines, and bever- | 
ages, imports of 1928, $1,433,616, with 


Rate of total 
auties, 1922, 36.48 per cent, and pending 
bill, 47.44 per cent. 

Schedule 9: Cotton manufactures, im- 
ports of 1928, $11,308,562, with total 
duties, act of 1922, $4,458,011, and pend- 
ing bill, $5,066,447. Rate of total duties, 
act of 1922, 39.42 per cent, and pending 
bill, 44.81 per cent. 

Schedule “10: Flax, hemp, jute and 


207,491, with total duties, act of 1922, 
$24,191,702, and pending bill, $25,500,- 
925. Rate of total duties, 1922, 18.16 per 
cent, and pending pill, 19.14 per cent. ~ 

Schedule 11: Wool and manufactures 
of, imports of 1928, $38,303,895, with to- 
tal duties, act of 1922, $15,992,464, and 
pending bill, $19,469,716. Rate of total 
duties, 1922, 49.54 per cent, and pending 
bill, 59.83 per cent. 

Schedule 12: Manufactures of silk, im- 
ports of 1928, $32,440,182, with total du- 
ties, act of 1922, $18,348,161, and pending 
bill, $19,181,350. Rate of total duties, 
1922, 56.56 per cent, and pending bill, 
59.13 per cent. 

Schedule 13: Manufactures of rayon. 
imports of 1928, $11,425,596, with total 
duties, act of 1922, $6,019,359, and pend- 
jing bill, $6,126,964. Rate of total duty, 
| 1922, 52.68 per cent, and pending bill, 
53.62 per cent. 

Schedule 14: Papers and books, im- 
ports of 1928, $20,666,437, with total 
duties, act of 1922, $5,113,098, and pend- 
| ing bill, $5,385,775. Rate of total duties, 
1922, 24.74 per cent, and pending bill, 
26.06 per cent. 

Schedule 15: Sundries, imports of 
1928, $221,359,369, with total duties, act 
of 1922, $71,909,281, and pendinz bill, 
$77,989,978. Rate of total duties, 1922, 
| 32.49 per cent, and pending bill, 35.28 
per cent. ' 

Total imports for industrial products 
made from other than agricultural raw 
materials, $842,117,940. 





Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Were Lower on May 


15 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on May 15 
totaled 228,000,000 taels, of which 118,- 
300,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Depar ment of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for May 8 were 
231,300,000 taels and 113,400,000 taels, 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
111,000,000 taels on May 15, as com- 
parefl with 110,200,000 taels on May 8. 
The total number of silvér dollars in 
Shanghai on’ May 15 was 163,300,000, 
| as compared with 169,000,00 on May 8. 
Exchange opened on May 12 at 45%, 
|reaching 444% on May 15. While this 
official rate was unchanged on May 16, 
the market was strong with interbank 
business done at 46 for June and 46% 
for August delivery. The strength is 
due to the announcement by the na- 
tional government of the prohibition of 
}exportation of gold and restriction of 
importation of foreign silver currency. 
The market was easier on May 17. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








Agency to Study Finances 
Of National Capital Favored 





A permanent commission of 13 mem- 
bers to inquire into fiseal relations be- 
tween the United States and the District 
|of Columbia is provided in a bill (H. R. 
| 11,194) reported to the House May 23 
| by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. The commission would recom- 





of, imports of 1928, $17,949,895, with to- 
tal duties, act of 1922, $8,702,020, and 
‘pending bill, $8,702,020. Rate of total 


bill, 48.48 per cent. 
| Schedule 7. Agricultural products and 


duties, 1922, 48.48 per cent, and pending | 
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mend to Congress biennially the means 
of dividing the total expense of conduct- 
ing the District government, and such a 
system would remedy the present con- 
troversial situation, the report declares. 

Taxpayers of the District'‘ under the 
existing system pay all of the annual 


the $9,000,000 Federal appropriation. 
The annual expense for this purpose is 
approximately $44,000,000, according to 
| the report. 


Bonds for Improvements 


In Philippines Awarded 





The Bureau of Insular Affairs May 23 
awarded $500,000 worth of bonds of *the 
Philippine Islands for the improvement of 
the harbor of Cebu and $925,000 worth of 
-bonds for the improvement of the harbor 
of Iloilo to the New York agency of the 
Philippine National Bank, Manila, P. IL, 
bidding for that bank at a price of $104.- 
205 and accrued interest. These bonds 
bear interest of 4% per cent per annum 
and are due Mar. 15, 1960, but are not 
callable prior to that date. 


(Issued by Department of War.) 





Rediscount Rate Lowered | 
By Bank of Colombia 


The Banco de la Republica of Colom- 
|bia has lowered its rediscount rate to 8 
per cent, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived today by the Department of Com- 
merce from its Bogota office. 
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Tariff Conferees ~ 
Compromise on 


Flexible Clause 
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Senator Watson Sets May 
For Start of Final Debate © 
On Hawley-Smoot Bill in 


Senate 





[Continued from Page 1.) ' 
with free lumber in it, will stand less op= 
portunity of getting the required Senate 
majority for final passage. 4 
It will be the effort of the majority to 
defeat the points of order, it was said,’ 
théugh Mr. Watson believes whatever, 


| Vice President Curtis rules will be. up- 


held. 

The conferees will meet again May 24 
for final consideration of the language. 
phrasing the new flexible compromise. — 
The exact phraseology was’ to be drawn’ 
overnight by Tariif Commission experts 
and presented for approval of the con-' 
ferees. Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 


Finance Committee chairman, said that 
it was his plan to get the conference; 


report in the hands of the printer ther 


night of May 24 so that it will'be ready. 
for presentation to the Senate May 26, 


Compromise Plan Explained 
, At the direction of Senator Smoot, 
compromise 
tariff provisions were explained by a 
tariff expert as follows: 
investigations looking toward rate 
justments at the request of the President 
or by direction of a resolution by either, 
or both Houses of Congress. It may also’ 
institute such investigations by its own, 
initiative or at the request of interes 
parties if the Commission believes there: 
are good and sufficient reasons therefor, ~ 
The basis of this investigation will bey 
differences in cost of production rather’ - 
than differences in competitive condi- 
tions, as provided by the House. As. 
alternatives, if the costs of production . 
cannot be obtained, the Commission may. 
use the invoice prices or wholesale selling- 
prices of the foreign article. 


Commission to Investigate 


The Commission conducts an investiga-" 
tion and then reports to the President 
its findings in fact together with its rec- 
ommendations for an increase or des 
crease in rates or a change in classifica 
tion. Within 60 days the President must’ 
approve or disapprove the recommen- 
dation of the Commission. It is the 
President’s duty to act. If he approves 
the recommendation, it becomes effective 
within 10 days. If he disapproves it, 
the report simply goes back to the Com- 
mission; or if the President fails to take. 
either action the report dies. " 


The limit on the range within which 
the President may adjust duties is re- 
tained at 50 per cent of the statuto 
rate, with the exception that where a 
per cent change will not equalize con- 
ditions, the American selling price basi¢ 
for the ad valorem duty may be em- 
ployed. 


Certain restrictions of the existing law, 
relating to these adjustments are re- - 
tained. If the shift is to the American. 
selling price the rate cannot be ine 
creased or decreased below 50 per cent,, 
Articles may not be transferred from: 
the free list to the dutiable list or vice 
versa. The form of the tax, that is, 
from ad valorem to specific, cannot be 
changed. 

House Definition Taken Out 

The conferees eliminated the definition . 
in the House bill of like and similar ar-! 
ticles and of the principal competing: 
country. The definition of cost of pro’ 
duction in the House bill, substantially 
thet of existi..g law, was ~-tained. 

The House bil! directs the Commission | 
to consider transportation costs. ‘ 
Senate bill presents two alternative defi-- 
nitions of transportation costs, The con- 
ferees eliminated the Senate definitions, 
but required the Commission to consider 
transvortation costs in determining dif- 
ferences in cost of production. 

Under the House bill and existing law 
the President may modify his proclama- 
tions of rate adjustments if conditions 
have changed. 
conferees, except that it must be accom- 
plished by the new 
cedure, ’ 


i 


amendment requiring the Commission to 
take into consideration the question of 
depletion of natural resources where they. 
or their products are the articles in 
| question for rate adjustments. 





Montana Requires Stock 
Salesmen to Be Residents 





State of Montana: 

Helena, May 23. _ 
Under a new ruling issued by the State 
auditor, George P. Porter, in his ca# 
pacity of investment commissioner, com< 
panies outside of the State desiring to 
sell stock, bonds and other securities in 
Montana will be obliged to employ as 
salesmen only residents of Montana. Liy, 
censes will be refused to agents who cans. 
not qualify as legal residents of thé 
State. The ruling follows in full text: 

“This rule is in effect on and f 

this date, June 1, 1930. No license 

be issued to any person acting as a: 
to sell stock, bonds or other secu } 
in the State of Montana unless he is @ 


legal resident of the State of Montana 
and has resided within the State at 


six months prior to the time of aj x 
ing for license. This rule applies o 
to. agents.” e 





Atlantic. City Railroad sft 
Would Buy Short Line 


. oe 

The Atlantic City Railroad asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission F 
May 23 by application in Finance D 
No. 8270, for authority to acquire 
trol of the Wildwood and Delaware 
Short Line Railroad by purchase 
capital stock and by an operating 
tract, ' 

The Wildwood line comprises a! ; 
7 miles of track, and extends from 
Wildwood to Wildwood Junction, N, d. 

The Atlantic City road proposes £0 
quire captrol through the pureh 
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The rate for, agricultural paper has 
also been reduced to 7 per cent. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Segregation of Crop Surpluses 
for Profitable Marketing + 
Earmarking of Exportable Farm Products for 
Orderly Sale Abroad Is Advocated by Governor 


of Minnesota as Farm Relief Measure 


ee ee ee ee 


By THEODORE CHRISTIANSON 


Governor, State of Minnesota 


HY DO WE HAVE unemploy- 
ment? 

Because of increasing use of 
machiMery? Yes but, to a greater ex- 
tent, because 8,000,000 have left rural 
communities and moved into industrial 
centers since 1920. \ 

The increasing population of large 
cities may gratify civic patriotism, but 
those who think in terms of the general 
welfare must view the movement city- 
ward with serious misgivings. 

Lack of economic opportunity on the 
farm is giving us a lop-sided social 
structure. Making farming profitable 
enough to keep the people on the land 


-should concern the city dweller even 


more than the farmer. 4 

‘In a broad sense, there are two things 
that need to be done to make farming 
economically attractive. First, the in- 
come of agriculture must be increased. 
Second, the burdens of agriculture 
must be reduced. 


a 


We are not going to cure the ills of 
agriculture if we confine our activities 
to making loans to cooperatives. We 
shall not receive an adequate price for 
farm products if we wait for an ad- 
vance in the’ world market, and we 
shall not effect an advance in the world 
market by buying a few million 
bushels of wheat. 

We must segregate exportable sur- 
pluses to make the tariff effective. 
Our tariff wall becomes effective on 
crops of which we have surpluses only 
after that part of the crop which is re- 
quired for home consumption has been 
segregated from the world supply. 

It is not important how this segrega- 
tion is accomplished. It is important 
that it be accomplished. 

However desirable it may be to re- 
duce wheat acreage, in view of the 
present state of world production, the 
solution of the farm problem as a whole 
does not lie in stopping the raising of 
surpluses, but in segregating surpluses 
and providing méans for their orderly 
sale abroad. 

An adequate system of surplus con- 
trol would meet organized buying with 
organized selling. It would provide 
the means of holding crop surpluses 
and disposing of them at such times, in 
such places, and in such quantities, 
as they were needed for consumption. 


om 


In order to restore agricultural pros- 
perity it will be necessary also to lift 
some of the farmer’s burdens. Among 
these are excessive transportation 
costs, high interest rates, heavy taxes 
and burdensome special assessments. 

Several things have operated to in- 
crease freight rates during the last two 
decades. One of these was the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

Justified as a means of national de- 
fense, there can be no doubt that this 
project placed handicaps upon the 
Northwest that did not exist before. 
By bringing the region lying east of 
the Allegheny Mountains nearer to that 
lying west of the Rockies, it isolated the 
Middle West. 

In terms of relative transportation 
costs, it movefl us farther from the sea. 
It put us under a handicap in compet- 
ing with other sections in reaching 
markets within our own country. 


Reference Library 
of League of 


* 
Nations By 
Barbara E, Lambdin 
Editorial Division, Fed- 
eral Office of 


Education 


PPROXIMATELY 95,000 volumes 

comprise the library of the League 
of Nations, one of the most unusual and 
interesting international collections in 
the world. 

It contains (1) books and pamphtets; 
(2) official government documents, in- 
cluding all published statistics and of- 
ficial journals; and (3) periodicals, 
daily papers—a comprehensive collec- 
tion of judicial, economic, financial, po- 
litical, and social publications, as ‘well 
as reference books and publications in 
many languages. 

Although the main purpose of the li- 
brary is to serve the secretariat and the 
committees of the League of Nations, it 
is open to outside readers for serious 
research. 

To an American woman, Miss Flor- 
ence Wilson, who was the chief libra- 
rian for the first seven years of the 
league, belongs much of the credit for 
the assembling and arrangement of the 
library. / 

It is at present housed in the Palais 
des Nations, the office of the secretariat, 
Geneva. The new library unit, which 
will form part of an impressive group 
of buildings now under construction, 
will be known as the Rockefeller Li- 
brary. 
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We once shipped large quantities of 
canned corn to the Pacific coast States. 
We enjoyed an advantage in that mar- 
ket, because we were nearer to it. 
Since the canal was built we have not 
only lost our natural advantage; we 
have been placed at a disadvantage. 

The loss of important markets plus 
the increased cost of transportation to 
sections nearer the seaboard represents 
the burden of the Panama Canal upon 
the Northwest. Now it is proposed to 
increase the handicap by constructing 
another interoceanic waterway. 

Minnesota interests will be served, 
not by building another interoceanic 
canal, but by a prompt and adequate 
development of the waterways which 
connect the Middle West with the 
ocean. We must make the St. Law- 
rence and the Mississippi undo the 
damage whiche the Panama Canal has 
done. 

Recently both waterway projects in 
which Minnesota is interested have 
suffered a setback. Provision for a 
9-foot channel has been omitted in the 
pending rivers and harbors bill, on the 
pretext that the Government can not 
make any commitment until the engi- 
neers have made their final report. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is threat- 
ened by inclusion in the bill of a pro- 
vision for the acquisition of the 
Oswego-Erie Canal, long offered by 
selfish New York interests as a substi- 
tute for the St. Lawrence. 
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Next to high transportation rates, the 
heaviest burden on agriculture is that 
of mortgage indebtedness. No doubt 
this burden resulted in part from the 
orgy of land speculation which followed 
the war. It was aggrevated by the 
necessity of using credit during the war 
to increase agricultural production. 

Since the deflation of 1920 and 1921, 
the amount of mortgage indebtedness 
has greatly increased. It is probably 
greater today than it has ever been. 

During the last few years the land 
banks have sharply curtailed their ac- 
tivities, Meanwhile one insurance 
company after another has withdrawn 
from the farm loan field. It is serious 
question whether the farm loans now 
in effect can be adequately refinanced 
when they mature. 

Loan companies ‘as well as govern- 
ment loan agencies are acquiring an in- 
creasing number of farms, which they 
can not sell, and as a result farm lands 
have become “frozen assets” in many 
parts of the country. Land values, 
which represent the accumulated earn- 
ings of millions of people, have depre- 
ciated. 

Bank paper representing credit based 
upon -these values has in many cases 
become worthless, and depositors have 
sustained. losses aggregating millions. 
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It should be quite apparent that the 
whole people have a stake in maintain- 
ing and restoring the price of farm 
lands. Farm credit must be made 
available at rates of interest low enough 
and in amounts liberal enough to en- 
able farmers to remain upon their 
farms. 

The only alternative is a society of 
landlords and peasants—an alternative 
which America can not afford to con- 
template. 


The Federal land banks need to be 
strengthened, so they can resume func- 
tioning in a proper and adequate man- 
ner. They need to be refinanced on u« 
basis of lower interest rates, with Gov- 
ernment assistance if necessary, so that 
the burden of the farmer’s indebted- 
ness may be reduced. 

The farmer does not expect any one 
to pay his debts; he expects to do that 
himself. But he has a right to ask in- 
terest rates as low as those enjoyed by 
business and industry. 
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He has that right, not only because 
he offers as security a form of property 
which can not burn up or blow away, 
but because he is engaged in the Na- 
tion’s most essential business. 

The third burden is excessive taxa- 
tion. The average American pays a 
tax amounting to about one-eighth of 
his income. The average American 
farmer pays on his land a tax amount- 
ing to one-third of the rental income 
from that land. 

The appropriation of Federal funds 
for schools and roads would serve to 
reduce State and local taxes. So, 
paradoxical as it may seem, I would 
reduce taxes by opposing further Fed- 
eral tax reduction. 

The fourth burden upon agriculture 
is that of heavy special assessments. 
There are many individual farmers who 
are losing their farms on account of 
their inability to meet ditch assess- 
ments. 

Much drainage was done under the 
spur of the Federal Government, which 
insisted on an increased crop acreage 
during the war. The burden might well 
be borne in part by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Ten . Thousand Lakes 


and Other Attractions of Minnesota 
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Recreational Resources for Sportsmen 


and Natdre Lovers and Plans for Conservation Are Described 
By A. F. OPPEL 


Deputy Commissioner of Forestry and Fire Protection, State of Minnesota 


INNESOTA is well known 
M throughout the United States as 
a vacation land. Its 10,000 
lakes, scattered throughout the forested 
area, is the magnet that attracts the 


tourists and the vacation seekers. 


Its lakes alone,.or its forests alone, 
would not have the same attraction. It 
requires a combination of both to make 
an ideal vacation ground. 


The forests are the home of large and 
small game and fur-bearing animals. 
They are the source of trout streams 
and have a decided beneficial effect in 
regulating the water levels of lakes and 
streams which are the habitat of many 
of our game fish. 


The future of recreational privileges 
cherished by our good people depends 
upon forest maintenance. So forest 
protection and reforestations are prop- 
erly problems for the lovers of out-of- 
doors. 

The State of Minnesota has approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 acres of land, of which 
407,490 acres have been set aside as 
State forests to be managed for timber 
production on forestry principles and 
such other uses not inconsistent there- 
with. These State forests offer wonder- 
ful opportunities for recreation. 


Perhaps half of these areas still con- 
tain some good timber.~ The other half 
should. They are widely scattered and 
many of them border on lakes and 
streams, giving the State a good many 
hundreds of miles of lake frontage. 

All State-owned water frontage has 
been withdrawn from sale by legislative 
act. In order to give the people the 
greatest use of these lands, canoe routes 
have been opened up, public camping 
grounds established at various points 
and public shooting grounds and game 
refuges set aside. 


Lands not used for public purposes 
are subdivided into building sites, and 
these are leased at a nominal sum to 
any one desiring to build a Summer 
home on one of our northern lakes or 
streams. These sites vary in width 
from 75 feet and upward, and are se- 
lected With a view to furnishing a good 
building spot for a cabin. 

The State forests, aside from pro- 
ducing lumber and furnishing water- 
shed protection for our lakes and 
streams, also afford a wonderful play- 
ground. 

The people of Minnesota own a 32,000 
acre tract of land known as Itasca State 
Park and Forest. This area contains 
about 100,000,000 board feet of virgin 
timber. Only the dead and down timber 
have been cut. Firebreaks have been 
built throughout the forest to facilitate 
fire suppression. 

Douglas Lodge, a Summer resort in 
the park, is also owned by the State and 
is leased to a competent hotel man, wio 
accommodates thousands of tourists 
every year. Douglas Lodge overlooks 
Lake Itasea, a beautiful timber-bordered 
body of water. 

On’the north end of the north arm 
of Lake Itasca the State maintains a 
free public camping ground, which is 


visited annually by thousands of pleas- © 


ure seekers. Itasca Park embraces the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River, 
where it is possible for one to step 
across the mighty “Father of Waters.” 

A herd of about 35 elk roam over an 
enclosed area in the park, and beaver 
are numerous and in a thriving condi- 
tion. The beaver does some damage by 


cutting down trees for food and shelter, - 


but compensates for this by damming 
up streams and ditcheg in the swamp 
country, thus aiding in the prevention 


Diversity of Opportunity in Alaska 
Resources Presage Future Development 
By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior 


Stretching over hundreds of miles 

and including a vast expanse of 
territory, some 378,000,000 acres, it is 
an empire in itself. 

It lies half way on the air route from 
New York to Tokyo. Its three great 
mountain ranges give it mineral wealth 
and water power. Its plains are com- 
parable in virgin value and size to the 
Corn Belt of our central States. 


Great coal veins are exposed on its 
hillsides, some to a total thickness of 
200 feet or more, and there are great 
hidden stores of gold, copper, and tin. 
Its forests are perhaps its greatest re- 
source, with spruce, hemlock, birch, 
and cotton wood in billions of feet. 


The rainfall varies from 15 to 200 
inches, so that there are almost unlim- 
ited possibilities in the development of 
water power. With 26,000 miles of sea- 
coast; the annual harvest of fish alone 
is now worth $50,000,000. Its glaciers 
offer unparalleled mountain scenery. 


A LASKA is our last great frontier. 


There is the widest variation in its 
climate from the areas with heavy fog 
and thick vegetation to dry plateaus 
like those of North Dakota. The tem- 
perature varies from 50 below on the 
tops of the mountains to 80 above in 

“some of the valleys. 

The animal life is unique. Fox, seal, 
and reindeer offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities. 

Most Alaskans are like all pioneers, 
full of visions and dreams of the fu- 
ture. As a people we know but little 
of it. We have yet to appreciate its 
many values, 

‘Mount McKinley in all its grandeur 
is unequaled elsewhere in America, 
and the combinations of stream and 
forest and of wooded hills and quiet 
seas charm every visitor. 

Alaska stretches far out into the cen- 
ter of the north Pacific. It brings us 
near to Russia, China, and Japan. It 
contributes much to making the United 
States one of the great nations of, the 
Pacific area. , 
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for Safeguarding Health + + 


Full Time County 


Unit Advocated , by State 


Health Officer as Only Adequate Instrument far 
Carrying Out Measures to Prevent Disease 


By A. T. MCCORMACK 


Health Officer, State of Kentucky 


tive administration of the Fed- 

eral act for the Promotion of 
health and welfare of mothers and 
infants has demonstrated conclusively 
that such activities can be conducted 
successfully, and with a_ consistent, 
continuing program, only through the 
intermediary of the State health au- 


O UR EXPERIENCE with the effec- 


thorities, and, in turn, can only be op-. 


erated successfully through the instru- 
mentality of efficient local health ad- 
ministration, such as_ the 
county or city health department. 

The history of the development of 


" special health activities pointed to the 


necessity for the development of a rea- 
sonably efficient local health organiza- 
tion, however financed. 

The remarkable tuberculosis cam-. 
paign, developed by probably the most 
effective of the national volunteer or- 
ganizations, the National Tuberculosis 
Association, focusing public attention 
on this one disease. It was found nec- 
essary from a humane standpoint ‘to 
devolop a hospital and sanatorium pro- 
gram for the hospitalization and care 
of those sick with the disease, but the 
reduction, both in its incidence and 
death rate, has been found to result 
more from an effective general local 
health program than from all other 
agencies. 
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Experience with special activities in 
social hygiene, hookworm disease pre- 
vention, prevention of malaria, as well 
as in maternal and child health have 
brought us to the same conclusion. 
Success depends on the construction of 
local, full-time health units that can 
secure the confidence and _ personal 
knowledge of the people they serve and 
develop a program suited to their local 
needs. In such a program, to be effec- 
tive, especial emphasis must be placed 
on the health of mothers and babies. 

The old system fell’ down because 
there has been no one continuously on 
the job to carry out those measures 
which are necessary to prevent illness 
and death. _Those in charge have not 
received the necessary training; they 
have not the time to devote to public 
health with their other duties. 

It is constantly found that the part- 
time health officer who is paid very 
little for his services is necessarily 
obliged to devote his time to the prac- 
tice of his profession in order to make 
a liying. He consequently pays little 
attention to public health. It does not 
pay him to do so. If he were a trained 
whole-time health officer his entire 
energy would be devoted to the preven- 
tion of disease in his community. 
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There are thousands of dollars lost 
in every small. community yearly 
through illness, the greater part of 
which is preventable. Thousands of 
dollars in the same community are 
spent yearly in the care of the sick 
whose illness in a large percentage of 
cases is preventable. 

Unnecessary sickness in Kentucky 
costs at a conservative estimate, $12,- 
800,000 a year, 93 per cent of which 
fall? upon the individual. Five ,dis- 
eases alone are almost absolutely pre- 
ventable—typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, smailpox_and tuberculo- 
sis. The sick and death rate from 
others can be appreciably lowered. 

The entire annual expenditure on 
public health in Kentucky from State 
and local appropriations is only about 
12 cents per*capita. Since the results 
in public health are directly in propor- 
tion to the amount of money spent in 
prevention of disease—it would surely 
be wise economy to stop some of these 
annual losses. This can only be done 
by sound public health management 
operating in. rural areas and small 
towns and villages of the country. The 
large cities are reaping the benefit of 
generous public health expenditure; 
the country and the small towns, are be- 
ing neglected in this respect. Conse- 
quently, the standards of health in the 
country are lowered and death rates 
highetk than in the larger cities. « 
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A fulltime county health department 
is a method of health administration 
for an entire’ county which combines 
forces and resources for the effeetive 
carrying out of a permanent public 
health program in the defined area. 

At the: present time counties and 
municipalities with little funds and the 


services of a general practitioner who 


acts as a part-time health officer, are 
attempting to carry out a public health 
program. hile many counties and 
municipalities are doing the best they 
can under these conditions, each could 
be better served by a single full-time 
health department. 

The personnel would be’ an adminis- 
trative group composed of a full-time 
health officer, one of several public 
health nurses, a sanitary inspector and 
possibly clerical assistants whose whole 
care will be the administration of a 
county health area. 

If the fiscal court of any county 
creates, by resolution at a regular term 
of court, a full-time health unit and 
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provides for its maintenance by a levy 
not to exceed one-half mill on each dollar 
of assessed valuation, and the county 
board of health adopts standards of 
health administration approved by the 
State board of health, the county is then 
entitled under the law to an annual 
appropriation of $2,500, conditioned 
upon the approval of the governor of 
the State. 
hy 

The county board of health is au- 
orized to accept funds from any locai 
source, such as boards of education, 
city councils and any other fiscal or vol- 
untary agency. The State board of 
health may accept aid for any county 
from the Federal Public Health Service 
or any other Federal Department and 
from ‘any philanthropic voluntary 
agency. The cost to establish a full- 
time county health department would 
be from $6,000 to $18,000 per annum, 
depending on the area to be covered 
and the financial condition of the 
county. The purpose of a full-time 
health unit is to safeguard the lives of 
citizens of the county .from prevent- 
able diseases and to promote positive 
health. 


The program includes: 


Active control of the spread of any 
contagious or communicable disease by 
quarantine and isolation of cases, the 
immunization of the susceptible popu- 
lation against smallpox, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria and‘ scarlet fever and the 
application of all preventive measures 
now recognized and standardized. 


General sanitation—including the 
protection of water supplies and sources 
of milk and food products; the investi- 
gation of nuisances and. other sources 
of preventable disease and the correc- 
tion of same by securing proper sani- 
tary conditions. Unsewered areag in 
towns, rural schools and homes are sur- 
veyed and plans worked out for the in- 
stallation of approved sanitary privies 


or septic tanks. . 
A 


Health education for the entire popu- 
lation through personal contact, dis- 
tribution of health literature, news and 
feature articles in newspapers, public 
health exhibits and a definite health 
program as a part of the school cur- 
riculum, the latter includes the inspec- 
tion or examination of school children 
for physical defects, and follow-up 
work to secure corrections. 

Classes are conducted. by the public 
health nurse for training in personal 
and home hygiene and the care of the 
sick, and these are attended by older 
girls and married women. 


Teachers’ Homes 
Numerous in 
‘Texas 
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By 
S. M. N. Marrs 
Supetintendent of 
Education 
State of ,Texas 


EXAS COMMUNITIES think more 

of their public-school teachers 
than do those of any other State, judg- 
ing from the fact that the Lone Star 
State leads all others in the number 
and value of teacherages. During the 
past three years the average increase 
in number has been over 100 and in 
value $145,000. 

An audit of the reports of city and 
county superintendents to the State de- 
partment of education shows that Texas 

,now has 1,330 teachers’ homes of which 
1,293 are for white teachers and 87 for 
the colored. The value of these 
teachers’ homes totals $1,784,007, the 
value of homes for white teachers being 
$1,723,057 and for the colored $60,950. 
In 1925-1926 there were 1,028 teachers” 
homes valued at $1,347,943. . 

There are now 1,109 teachers’ homes 
in the common-schgol districts of Texas, 
Of these. there are 1,083 for white 
teachers and 26 for the colored. In the 
independent school districts there are 
221, of which 11 are for the colored. 

The average value of homes for white 
teachers in the common-school districts 
is $1,160; for the colored, $1,536. The 
Rosenwald Foundation gives financial 
aid for building teachers’ homes for the 
colored and they ‘must be erected to 
meet the requirements made by it. The 
average cost of a teachers’ home for 
white teachers in the independent 
‘school districts is $2,200; for the col- 
ored, ‘$1,909. 

The first teacherage in the United 
States was built in 1860 in the Blum 
school district in Guadalupe County. 
The record of H. E. Dietel, who taught 


the Schumannsville school in the same. © 


county and lived in the teacherage 
there for 40 consecutive years, is un- 
paralleled in this country. } 

The corgmunities that provide 
teachers’ homes usually secure the best 
of teachers and keep them for a longer 
time than others. Texas ranks first in 
the number, and value of teachers’ & 
homes. r 





